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What's the best title for this picture? See page 3 














Beginning Arthur J. Mason on The Future of Farming 
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rugs on the floors of your home, subject them to everyday hard 
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you do not think your new rugs are the biggest rug value you 
ever had for the money, send them back at our expense and 
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Fully Guaranteed 


Half a century of square dealing has made the 
OLSON RUG COMPANY the largest rug factory in 
the world doing business by mail. 

Thrifty women take pride in real economy. 
You will find OLSON RUGS in the finest hotels, 
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Every home lover will welcome this unusual rug book show- 
ing modern homes with the fashionable one- and two-toned rugs. Each 
room is correct in every detail of interior decoration. Our prices are 
right down to rock bottom. Never in our 53 years of rug weaving have 
we been able to offer such great savings. Send coupon or postcard NOW 
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Yep, here, it is—the 600th issue of The Farm 
Journal, the final issue of our 50th year. 
Next month we will start on our second half- 
century, and if the Editors who are running the 
magazine 50 years from now get as much solid satisfaction out of 
it as we do, they can count themselves lucky. 

Fifty years of continuous publication is something of a record in 
itself, at least in the United Staies. But that is not the half of it. 
It is 50 years 

—without change in basic policies 

—without change of name 

—without change in frequency of issue 

—without change of ownership, except when Wilmer Atkinson 
and my brother Charles formed a corporation in 1893, to handle 
business matters more easily. 

That is a record that will stand for a while, you may be sure. 

I wish I had room to say something about the policies of the maga- 
zine, because that is the one thing that we are the proudest of. My 
uncle, Wilmer Atkinson, started in 1877 with certain ideas as to 
what a farm magazine ought to do for its readers, and those same 
identical principles are what we are guided by to this day. We 
can’t take credit for inventing them. But we do take credit for 
realizing that they were right, and sticking to them. 

Eon Farm Journal was right in its policies in 1877, and it is still 
right 
Circulation figures are not the final proof of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of publishing policies, because tirculations can be forced to any 
desired figure by. several artificial methods. But the steady and 
practically continuous growth of the family of Our Folks to its 
present enormous size, is pretty good evidence that we have not been 
far wrong at any time. 

We passed the Million Subscriber mark several years ago, and 
next month and thereafter we must print more than 1,400,000 copics 
to supply all Our Folks. This will include at least 1,350,000 paid- 
in-advance mail subscriptions, without counting sales at news-stands 
and copies used by agents, etc. 

Quite an increase from the one subscriber we started with in 1877, 
dear Aunt Hannah Phillips! 
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What I have said above really applies 
to this issue, our 600th. For several 
reasons, however, we decitled to make 
next month’s issue, March, 1927, the 
50th Anniversary number for our 50th Birthday. 
So look for something quite special and out of the ordinary. 
Of course, however, we will continue Norrell Gregory’s interesting 
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spring topics gener- 
ally. March won’t be all history, by any means. I see I have 
room to print just a few of the titles of some of the shorter articles: 
“Alfalfa a Hillside Crop”’ “Party Clothes for Party Cakes" 
“A Water-Tank in the Barn” ‘“‘Control of Child Labor” 
“Ginseng and Riches” “A Room for Entertaining”’ 
“Success with Sweet Peas”’ “Cyanid for Rats” 
“The New Marglobe Tomato” ‘Small Potatoes’’ 
—and many others. 
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here it is. 

Father—or maybe it’s Uncle, or even Grandfather—took a turn 
on the sled, and wound up all mixed up with the sled, a wire fence 
and a snowdrift. However, he isn’t hurt, or even scratched, and 
comes up smiling. 

Now then, what’s a good name for the picture? What's the best, 
cleverest, most closely-fitting title? Four prizes—$25, $15, $10 and 
$5—will be awarded. Any one who reads The Farm Journal can 
enter; you do not have to subscribe or anything like that. Contest 
begins right away, and closes at midnight on Monday, March 7, 
so we will have time to get the prize title in the May issue. 

Titles must not exceed eight words. Each contestant limited to 
three (3) titles, but every member of the family may compete. 
Finally, and this is very important—titles must be written on a sheet 
separate from anything else. Send titles in the envelope with some- 
thing else, if that’s convenient, 
but on a separate sheet, please, 
or they won't be counted. A 
postal-card will do. 

So there you are, folks; fire 
away. 
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Crankcase Ventilation, Oil Fil- 
ter, Dual Air Cleaning, Two- 
Way Cooling, Harmonic Bal- 
ancer ...item after item ...and 
now—larger (30x5.25) Balloon 
Tires and Four-Wheel Brakes! 
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known value and improve- 
ments of demonstrated worth. 
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Thus Oldsmobile keeps faith 
with.its policy pledged to 
progress. 


Today, more than ever before, 
no matter what car you favor or 
what you are willing to pay... 
you owe it to yourself, your 
pocketbook and your sense of 
satisfaction to see and drive this 


Oldsmobile. 
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What Washington Is ‘Thinking 


By Frederic William Wile 














OBODY in position to know thinks there is a ‘‘Chinaman’s 
| \ chance”’ of Muscle Shoals legislation during the remainder 
of the short session of Congress. 

At this writing—early in January—the stage seems to be set 
for sending the whele project back te the Joint Congressional 
Committee which has been studying the various bids for more 
than a year 

The report of the committee, of which Senator Deneen, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, is chairman, is formally on the calendar of the 
Senate for action. But there are two influential senatorial groups 
which oppose its recommendation to lease Muscle Shoals for 50 
years to a group of southern power companies. 

One of these opposition groups is headed by that battling 
Nebraskan, George W. Norris, Republican Progressive, who for 
years has fought ably for government operation of Uncle Sam’s 
white elephant. The other crowd is headed by the Alabama 
Senators, Underwood and Heflin, who want Muscle Shoals con- 
verted primarily into a fertilizer plant for the benefit of farmers. 

The new bid of the ““Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation’’ 
is not taken very seriously in Washington. It is not as favorable 
to the Government as the others. 

. 
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HE other great question in which farmers have a special 
interest, the St. Lawrence Waterway, bounded into the center 
of the stage at the dawn of the New Year. 

Secretary Hoover’s warm recommendation of the superiority 
of that project, over all other Great Lakes-to-the-Sea schemes, 
coincided with the report of the American-Canadian commission 
of engineers 

President Coolidge is expected sooner or later to seek congres- 
sional approval to diplomatic negotiations with Canada for the 
purpose of carrying out the St. Lawrence shipway. 

In his periodical messages to Congress, the Vermont farm boy 
has more than once indicated his belief that the St. Lawrence 
proposition is the horse on which Uncle Sam should put his money, 
rather than rival proposals like the All-American Waterway 
championed by Representative S. Wallace Dempsey, of New York, 
chairman of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Some authorities think ‘‘Cal’’ doesn’t require special permission 
of Congress to begin talk with our Canadian friends concerning 
the St. Lawrence enterprise. But knowing the differences of 


opinion that exist on Capitol Hill, our calm and cautious chief 
executive will undoubtedly look to Congress before he leaps. 
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NOTHER of the innumerable projects clamoring for attention 
in House and Senate is the bill introduced by the Treasury 


The Farm Loan Board and Land Bank Presidents 


Department ‘just before the holidays for 
transferfing to “Uncle Andy’”’ Mellon’s baili- 
wick the duty of examining the hooks of the 
whole national farm-loan system, including 
both Federal Land Banks and Joint. Stock 
Banks. 

The bill is fathered in the House by Repre- 
sentative McFadden, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and in the Senate, by Senator 
McLean, of Connecticut, chairman of that 
body’s Banking and Currency Committee. 

Hitherto the books of the farm-loan banks 
have been scrutinized exclusively by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. Various farm 
groups, including the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange, view the McFadden-McLean move 
as an attempt by somebody—certainly not 
the farmers’ friends—to regulate the federal 
farm-loan system, and reduce still further 
the small control that farmers now have 
over its workings. 

Some of them go still further, and say that 
the bill is fathered by the enemies of the 
system, and that if the bill is passed, the 
— soon will have the life throttled out 
of it. 

On the other hand, the Treasury Depart- 
ment spokesmen declare they are acting in 
good faith, and believe that the checking up 
on Land Banks should be divorced from the 





These are the men through whose organizations farmers have been able co-opera- 
tively to borrow $1,050,000,000 from the general public on the security of their 
land and buildings, at low rates. They 

Stock Land Banks, which have lent an additional half-billion dollars to farmers 


administrative business of the board. Hearings on the bill, before 
the House Committee, began on January 6, with farm representa- 


tives on the watch. 


ARM RELIEF marched up ‘the Hill’ at Washington as soon 

as Congress reassembled after the holidays. The shrewdest 
guess is that it will have to march down again when House and 
Senate adjourn sine die on March 4—provided there isn’t an extra 
session. 

As these lines were prepared for the February issue of The 
Farm Journal, both House and Senate agricultural committees 
were preparing to hold hearings on Senator McNary’s revamped 
bill for disposal of agricultural surplus. Neither Senator McNary 
nor Representative Haugen expected that the hearings would be 
so protracted as they were a year ago, when the Corn Belters 
stormed Washington to no purpose. 

Insiders consider it altogether improbable, to the point of com- 
plete impossibility, that there will be any ‘‘farm relief’’ legislation 
this winter. 

Politics is being played. With an eye to 1928—which will color 
ali moves and calculations hereabouts from now on—certain 
schemers in both parties are notoriously intent upon blockin 
legislation, in order that they may have an “‘issue”’ to be exploited 
for their own purposes later on. 

There will be plenty of- McNary-Haugen noise, but scarcely a 
chance of McNary-Haugen action. 
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E hear in Washington a good deal of the movement to have 
the President and Mrs.*Coolidge pitch this year’s summer 
White House in the open spaces of the West. 

Two bills have been introduced in the House providing that 
Presidents of the United States henceforward shall be able to 
occupy government-built and government-owned summer White 
Houses beyond the Mississippi. 

Representative Dickinson, of Iowa, Corn Belt leader, proposes 
an. executive mansion somewhere between the Big Muddy and 
the Rockies. A Colorado congressman would establish the 
Presidential summer habitat, by law in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

South Dakota has formally invited Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge to 
pass their mid-year vacation in the Black Hills, at a lodge owned 
and maintained by the state. Spencer Penrose, brother of the 
late Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, has tendered the President 
the use of his elaborate estate near Colorado Springs. 
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HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
Standard Models 
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Custombuilt Models 
ROADSTER 
PHAETON 
BROUGHAM 

5-PASSENGER SEDAN 
7-PASSENGER SEDAN 


ESSEX SUPER-SIX 


2-PASSENGER SPEEDABOUT 
4-PASSENGER SPEEDSTER 
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freed to the limit~ 


The freeing of the Super-Six principle required a 
chassis specially designed to permit full expression of 
its wider, more flexible and nimble power. It meant 
greater roadability; positive, easily operated four- 
wheel brakes; riding ease and reliability that would 
meet uninterrupted and sustained performance at top 
speed for any period of time. 


No speed you choose to travel is restricted by the 
capacity limit of the Hudson Super’Six. It will 
always equal any want of the driver and the oppor- 
tunity of road trafhic. 


Essex Super-Six— The Speedabout is Fastest 
**Six’’ in the World Per Dollar of Cost 


The Super-Six principle is also amazingly revealed 
in the smart Essex Speedabout, fastest of all cars for 
its price and size, and faster than most cars of any 
price and size. 


Essex Super-Six has large car performance and accom- 
modation. It has smoothness exclusive to the Super- 
Six—its flexibility, reliability and sturdiness. It has 
a riding and driving comfort matched by but few 
large and costly cars. And in every detail its chassis 
has been so engineered as to provide lowest operation 
and maintenance cost. There are five bodies on the 
Essex Super-Six chassis, all attractive, all smart in. 
line, fetal, upholstery, fittings and color. Their 
cost is little more than any “Four”. 
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High Farming at 
Elm wood-—rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 

One of the biggest satisfactions 
[ get, if you will believe me, is in 
looking at my tractor when it is 
not working. 

By that. I mean that it is a satisfaction 
to have that powerful machine standing in 
the shed, ready any time to start up and do 
six horses’ work, but eating nothing, costing 
nothing, and demanding no attention. I 
do not have to go near it from one week’s 
end to the next, if I do not want to. How 
different from the demands that the horses, 
cows, hogs and chickens put on our time 
and care! 

However, I do not want you or your 
readers to think that I do not like or appre- 
ciate the livestock. There is real satisfac- 
tion in going to the barn, to be greeted by 
the animals, each in its own way, and to see 
that they are given a square meal of the 
kind of food they like and need, and a com- 
fortable bed. 


Funny We Don’t Learn 


My summer and fall experience with the 
tractor confirmed my opinion that I could 
let two of the horses go, but I could not get 
any kind of a price on them in the fall, and 
decided to hold them till spring. For- 
tunately, we have plenty of feed for them. 
One is practically sold aecadi. and I guess 
I can get enough for the other to pay for the 
extra work of caring for him. 


Smith is not a very good horse man. 
With his many virtues, I suppose it would be 
too much to expect him to have this one, 
too. He loses his temper with the stock 
when things go wrong, and shouts at them, 
which is a bad thing, in my opinion. 

The best teamsters I have ever known, 
one of whom was my father, have been 
men of few words and mild, pleasant voices. 
My father never said a word to his team 
that he did not mean, and the animals 
quickly learned that language was meant 
to convey certain ideas to them, and was 
not mere noise. 


Another thing my father never did was 
to ask a team to do something beyond its 
strength. The result was that I never saw 
an Elmwood team “lie down” on a job. If 
they were set to do something, they knew 
they could do it, and did it. 

My father was very par- 
tial to mules, as your older 
readers will remember, Mr. 
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Editor. He thought very 
highly of these animals, 
holding that they had as 
much hauling capacity as 
horses, better health, better 
digestions, longer. life, less 
nerves and more brains. He 
was very successful in han- 
dling them. 

Returning to the tractor, 

ou must not think that it 
~ rested peacefully in the 
shed all the fall and winter. 
The bus line that runs past 
Elmwood put on a motor- 
truck plow this year, and 
when we had a big snow, 
early in December, they 
cleared up our road in a 
hurry. 

That gave me an idea. I 
took the small snow-plow 
that we use to open paths, 
ete., built it up higher, and 
rigged it up in front of the 
| tractor. It was a rough- 
' looking carpenter job, I ad- 
mit, but it worked all right, 
I had every driveway, 
path, and lane around the 
place cleared in half an hour. 

Smith was tickled to 
death, as it saved him a lot 





C.K. 








Somebody is going to get wet; in fact, somebody 
already has got wet! 


of shoveling. And I felt a 
little that way myself. 
T. Webb. 





He Lacked a Spine 


By Walt Mason 

















HE man who never had a chance, 
the victim of fell circumstance, who 
ne’er was Johnnie-on-the-spot— 
how sad and pitiful his lot! He had 
two hands, as g as those of 
t’other chap, who bravely rose to affluence 
and high renown, and was a credit to the 
town. He had two legs without a flaw; 
two smoother legs I never saw, and had he 
used them wisely well, they might have 
made him—who can tell? He had two eyes, 
two ears, a nose, the usual array of toes, a 
dome on which to wear his hats, a liver and 
a set of slats, and whiskers till we couldn’t 
rest; the whole equipment he possessed, by 
which the human tribes advance, and yet, 
he says, he had no chance. The wolf was 
always at his door; he had no tick at any 
store; his wife did washing every day, to 
buy the hungry children hay. He had a 
wishbone and a lung, a solar plexus and a 
tongue, he had two kidneys and a wart, 
and vital organs by the quart; and yet he 
raised the same old whine—because he 
hadn’t any spine. 
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The Farm Journal Says: 


Do pruning during mild days. 

rd 
Better wind up some of your bad habits 
before your health runs down. 

2 


Get a radio. You don’t realize what you’re 

missing. 
v 

Do what you know is right. 

for the consequences. 


— 


Trust God 


The average man takes a lot of eredit-for 
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doing the duties he has to do anyway 


v 
A man gets desperate when his pocketbook 
is empty; a woman, when hers is full. 


2 


Hold the baby half the time, and always 
start the fire in the morning and put on the 
teakettle. 

2 . 
Trying to drown your sorrow is not 
the same as turning the hose on the tax 


assessor. 
z 


A sharp man may carve his own future, 
but the dull man just bores his way through 


life, 
™ 


You never miss the woman till the talk 
runs dry. 

- 
If you believe the world is growing worse 
every day, better take something: for your 
liver. 

v . 
If you must worry, worry over what you 
can do to help your wife with her work. 


@ 


We did: not believe, until we saw it tried, 
that a piece of writing paper, bent in basin 
shape, filled with water and held in the 
flame of a candle, will not burn, while the 
water will boil. Try it and see. You 
might also bend the edges of a piece of card- 
board so as to make a small tray; cover the 
tray with shot and hold over a lamp. The 
shot will melt but the cardboard will not 
burn. 

@ 
It takes more than regret to keep from 
doing it again. 

z 


Many a man’is perfectly willing to turn 
the farm work ‘all over to his wife while he 
digs fishworms. 

v 
Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak; they are but the instruments of the 


wise. 
a. «& 


The granary at Peter Tumbledown’s place is 
locked, so Peter’s wife can nol get any feed 
for the chickens when Peter is away. The 
hens get plenty of exercise, looking for some- 
thing to eat, but lay no eggs to speak of. The 
lock on the granary does not keep out rats, 
however, and Peter has lost twice as much 
grain that way as the chickens would have 
needed all winter. Can you beat it? 
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Farm Opinion Sectional 








Vote climb, is that farm opinion on 
reduction of the tariff and the McNary- 
Haugen idea is a matter of geography. 

To be sure, this is exactly what might 


HE fact that stands out more and 
more clearly as the figures of the Straw 





Tariff-Reduction Map 


The second group of_states, given a light 
tint on the map, are those for which we 
have no figures at all, and whose opinions 
are therefore unknown. The third group, 
including Missouri and Texas, are states 
where the Straw Vote figures are so evenly 
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be expected. But we 




















think few people real- 
. ize how completely the 
Latest Straw-Vote Figures individual farmer’s 
: views on these subjects 
Tariff-Reduction Question McNary-Haugen Question depend on where he 
Do you favor a psn ray ed duties Would you favor having the Gov- lives. 
on manufactur goods from for- ernment sell surplus crops in for- 4 > ana : 7 
eign countries é¢ven if tariff duties eign countries, taxing all fermen " Phe ee printed 
on foreign farm products would who raise these crops to cover the above are intended to 
also be lowered? —-Yreg No . loss? ie, No make this clear. The 
Minnesota...... 643° 1,293 1,410 538 MeNary-Haugen idea 
Callfernia. . (vegigs See: |< 2 456 1,136 is dominant in a “bloe’”’ 
owa. es sath ees van a4 by of four or perhaps five 
MS ss, 1,618 872 1,253 1,246 states—North Dakota, 
do — a 920 914 93 Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 
a. on “ens 682  o78 nois, and probably 
Nebraska ey ta 1,147 1,092 486 1,819 South Dakota. (We 
seincte lt he 1,031 : aes 1,091 445 have not enough votes 
ichigan....... . ,048 2,732 “ 
Ohio.......|.|. . 438 ~—-.2°190 399 2,162 from South Dakota to 
Pennsylvania. '. 1,137 4,510 1,308 4.295 base an estimate ) 
sow Se aa 3,008 959 2,371 Louisiana also appears 
1 ae 40 421 i i 
Maryland... __ 209° 1,003 358 790 to be in this group. 
Le gS 266 121 288 86 In deference to the 
New Jersey P+: ¢1 412 71 363 sensitive feelings of 
ginia... 1 390 a oN 
Other states... 236 402 300 288 the McNary-Haugen 
<cnbliedetacabieaiacloaaine coll: saat PED promoters, we have 
* Totals......11,664 28,210 14,067 25,695 represented all these 
states as white. 








divided that it would be improper to place 
the states in either column. 

The fourth group, represented as black, 
includes the remaining states, which are 
showing decisive majorities against the 
MeNary-Haugen idea. 

In the case of tariff reduction,’ the sec- 
tional character of this subject is quite as 
striking. Farmers in Illinois, Louisiana and 
Texas are strongly in favors Indiana and 
Nebraska are evenly divided. Minnesota, 
North Dakota and all other states on which 
we have figures, are opposed. 

It is natural that the ardent supporters 
of these two measures should be displeased 
with the results announced. Some critics 
write us with moderation and intelligence. 
A larger number take the position that 
since the Straw Vote figures do not agree 
with their own ideas, the figures must be 
wrong, and The Farm Journal must be 
anything from “a tool of Wall Street and 
the eastern industries” to “the worst enemy 
of farmers.” The fact that they them- 
selves have never tried to find out the real 
opinions of 39 farmers, much less 39,000, 
carries no weight whatever with them. No 
indeed. (Continued on page 112 
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~ The Livestock Oudook 


ri By 
B. W. Snow 

















the most significant features, from a farm viewpoint, was 
the price of farm animals. 

The margin between grain prices and selling prices of fatted 
stock has ruled wide. In theory, at least, it was a good year to 
market grain on the hoof at a profit. I say “in theory’ advisedly, 
because while grain prices have averaged lower and meat animals 
higher, it does not often occur that the same men own both. The 
feeder is most often merely one of the customers of the grain 
grower. To the grain grower, high prices at the stockyards mean 
little or nothing. 

The error of grouping all farmers in a single class, as- either 
prosperous or unprosperous, is emphasized by this fact. Feeders 
are consumers of grain and interested in purchasing their supplies 
as cheaply as possible. 


The Decline in Corn 


During 1925 the price of corn declined rapidly and almost steadily 
from the high point in January to the low point in December. 
In 1926 the average was a little lower than at the close of 1925, 
but the price range was small. The year went out at about the 
figures it opened. The history of the two years in oats was about 
the same, except that 1926 closed in December a little higher than 
it opened in January. ; 

On the other hand, hogs declined rapidly during the last six 
months of 1925, and advanced equally rapidly during 1926. The 
year just ended averaged materially higher than did the greater 
art of 1925 
Beef cattle reached a very high figure during the first six months 
of 1925. A precipitate decline followed, with the year closing at 
the low price for the twelve months. In 1926 the fluctuations 
were moderate, with the trend upward most of the year, but 
showing the usual seasonal decline in the late fall, and closing at 
about the same prices as at the end of 1926. 

In the case of lambs, prices averaged lower in 1926, and closed 
materially lower. 


Large Grain Supply, Large Meat Demand 


The differences in the course of prices of meat animals and feed 
grains is based, as always, upon 
variations in supply and de- 
mand. 

Corn and_ oats supplies 
throughout 1926 were heavy, 
almost burdensome, and with 
new crops of moderate volume 
harvested, the grain market 
was a selling market all the year. 
On the other hand, supplies of 
meat animals, with the excep- 
tion of sheep, were smaller than 
the previous year. The con- 
sumptive demand of a fully- 
employed and well-paid indus- 
trial public for ample and choi¢e 
meat foods, made the livestock 
market for the year decidedly a - 
buying market. 

What we are interested in 
now is what is the reasonable 
expectation as to price trend 
for grains and for farm animals 
in 1927. As I have frequentl 
pointed out, there is no sail 
thing as a compilation at any 
time of all the facts that in- 
fluence prices. Neither any in- 
dividual nor any ‘‘commission” 
or “Farm Board” can ever 
measure in advance exact sup- 
ply or exact demand. No one, 
therefore, can foretell exact 
price changes. It is possible, 
however, to marshal a_ few tu; 
fundamental factors that will Whey 
have the greatest influence on f 4 


A | JHE year 1926 was remarkable for many reasons, and one of 
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prices. 


Less Good Corn than 
Anticipated 





both crops are small, and not only small but low in keeping quality 
and lentes value. There is a large carryover of both grains, 
but the short yield more than offsets that. My own personal 
observation, as well as the reports of my county observers, con- 
vinces me that every one, including myself, has overstated the 
corn crop, as far as feedable corn is concerned. The same holds 
true in oats. 

In other words, there was a large part of the crop grown that 
never was gathered into the bin or crib. The long period of rains 
after crops were matured caused the loss of a very appreciable 
percentage of the crop actually produced. 

This reduction in volume, plus a reduction in quality—that is 
to say, feeding value—gives us a certain shortage in supplies before 
the year is out. 

The factor of demand is less certain. Possibility of an export 
demand may be dismissed as most remote. Farm requirements, 
measured in bushels, will be larger than normal, because of in- 
ferior feed value. Feeding for meat production should be larger, 
because animals for fattening are tikely to be more numerous 
than last year, and the bushels of feed required per 100 pounds 
of product, larger. 

Will Need More Feed 


The two latge factors of grain consumption thus indicate enlarged 
requirements. Commercial demand should be about as usual. 

The sum of probabilities on corn and oats, therefore, is for a 
demand, measured in bushels, materially greater than last year, 
and a supply materially less. The normal result would be a price 
range rather higher than that of 1926. 

In the matter of livestock, the factors of supply and demand 
are not so readily determined. 


Decrease in Beef a Possibility 


Cattle available for feeding are probably about as numerous as 
last year, but they are so distributed that numbers alone can not 
determine the feeding. The shortage in corn cuts an unusually 
important figure. The corn ag approached a complete failure 
in important feeding centers in Kansas and Nebraska, so that the 
full supply of cattle there available can not be utilized. 

In addition, the leading feed- 
ing states for the past three 
years have shown outshipments 
greater than inshipments of 
cattle. At the same time there 
has been increased marketing of 
calves, a combination of condi- 
tions which surely points to a 
decreasing supply of locally- 
raised cattle. 

This trend of reduction this 
vear has not been offset by pur- 
chase of feeders and stockers 
from other territory. On the 
contrary, purchases of outside 
cattle have again dec 
These conditions indicate a 
moderate decrease in feeding, 
aside from the decrease forced 
by the corn situation west of 
the Missouri River. 

Cattle feeding outside of the 
Corn Belt may naturally show 
some increase, because of low- 
priced cottonseed, feed Pa 
ucts, and im orage 
situation, yin Texas. 
Balancing these. factors, it 
looks like a moderate decrease 
in beef supplies. 

More Pigs Will Go to 

Market 
The Department of Agriculture 
reports only a - increase 
in pig crop in t states 
for spring and fall of 1926, and 
gt tor 1927, Upon the 
or , 
lg lus the a loans 
suffered fa", the prediction 
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In the matter of feed grains, 
corn and oats, we know that 





But if we want that tree to live, something will have to be 
: done suddenly : 


is made of a decrease of about 
1,000,000, [Continued on page 112 
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A Formal 
(Gardenette 


By Mrs. Francis King 




















too much hidden by plants in bloom. There is a 
very nice effect to be procured by doing this and leaving 
the whole center in turf, except where the path of gravel, 
flagging or broken stone runs through. 

{f the path is of flat broken stone, or of slates, there will 














HAT is a formal garden? Its name defines 
it; it is a garden with a little form, pattern 
design. And let me sav in th rst place 
that where ground is limited where the 
owner of land wishes to con n ite flowers 
so as to have less care, the little formal 
garden is by far the best to consider and to 


make. Its natural place is close by the 
house; in fact, it should be related to the house in some of these 
ways: 


Stand in a main doorway of your house (we shall consider, of 
course, that this ison afarm). In your mind you can see a straight 
line which will run from the center of that doorway to the end of 
your little formal garden; sketch out roughly on paper a small 


oblong or square space through the exact middlé of which this 
imaginary line, or axis, will run. 

If you have another entrance to the house which commands a 
beautiful view, and a level or fairly level spot on which to lay 
out a little formal garden, use this, and get the view bevond and 
above your flowers. If the land drops away, and there is stone 
in the neighborhood, here is a chance for two levels, for a retain- 
ing wall perhaps one-third of the way from the near end of the 
garden to the farther one, and for a few steps in the center of 
this wall for easy access from the higher level to the lower. The 
best proportions for such steps are eleven and one-half inches 
tread, and six inches rise, though the tread may be good if twelve 
inches. 


AVING done this much, plan the spaces for flowers; if few 
flowers are needed, much of the garden can be left in smooth 
grass, always a beauty in itself. If more, then the ground can be 
pretty well broken up into beds. But do not have a round bed 
in the center; leave that space in grass and when 
the time comes, a simple sun-dial, a little bird-bath, 


be little spaces between such stones into which a little 
seed of fragrant thyme, or of the very dwarf sweet alyssum, 
can be dropped in spring. This will give a pretty color and a fresh 
interest to the walk or path. If this garden walk should by great 
good fortune happen to center upon a fine tree, or group of trees 
exactly center upon it—some 50 or 60 feet farther on in the land- 
scape, how pith to plan this effect: A walk, for instance, leading 
on beyond the garden itself, through two hedges of lilac bushes 
set ten feet apart, and four feet. back from the walk on each side, 
the grass between lilacs and walk to be kept mown. Then at 
the end, beneath the tree, the walk could broaden out perhaps 
into a small semi-circular or oval or oblong platform of the flagging 
or stone or gravel; and on this, under the tree-boughs, a couple 
of sociable seats or benches might be placed. 


HAT do we see mainly in the way of farm flower-gardens? 

A very Jarge vegetable-patch, placed where the soil and 
drainage are good, with at one or the other of its edges long rows 
of zinnias, gladioli, dahlias, put in evidently for picking purposes 
only. When one thinks of the fact that all this, with very little 
more time and trouble, could be in such a form as to give constant 
pleasure to the eye and the artistic sense, it seems a pity not to 
urge upon the rural woman some slight change in this way of her 
flower-growing. 

Grow flowers she will; she loves them and she will have 
them; and perhaps the wheel-hoe cultivation, possible when 
flowers are grown side by side with vegetables, will get more 
chance then of being done by a man. But the beauty, the delight 
of having a little garden near the house, to be sat in, to be enjoyed 
by the family, to be picked from without having to run a hundred 
yards up and down hill, will more than repay the slight extra care 
of a little hand-cultivating from time to time. 

Such a garden should not be too large; it should not become a 
burden; 30 x 60 feet is a good proportion, [Continued on page 87 





some sort of architectural accent, will be far prettier 
for your little garden than a circular space full of 
nondescript and unmeaning plants. 

The simplest plan for the smal! formal garden is 
this: Two flower borders of equal width, say four 
feet, all the way around the outside of its oblong 
or square, with each inner corner not an angle but 
a gentle curve; this line at the corners not to be 





































The formal garden above is not much 
more than a symmetrical placing of walks 
among the flowers. But how effective! 


Even a tiny space for flowers can be “‘for- 
malized.”” Note, at the left, the plants 
arranged according to size 


A more pretentious garden at top of page. 
The red yam the four cedars make a beau- 
tiful, restful and dignified arrangement 
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the Winter 


By Ralph Pierson 
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HE station was “shore” warm and nice. We had 
rigged up in the fall the enormous wood-stove in 
the sleeping-room, put in a winter supply of grub 
and tobacco and stocked up the station with maga- 
zines as fuel for our minds. Lake Ranger Station 
in winter is a beacon in a snowy wilderness; the 
cabin lies upon the shore of the big lake, where it 
stands in the way of the mighty gusts of wind and 
snow which sweep down from the Absarokas on the eastern border. 

The park headquarters are 45 miles away, at Mammoth Hot 
Springs, where there is civilization, reached by a road which is 
well-nigh invisible and noted for tough going in the wintertime. 
Cody, 90 miles away, is still an old frontier town. It is reached 
through Sylvan Pass, where as late as May 1 one will find at least 
10 feet of snow banked up. Avalanche Gulch it is in the winter, 
but there are telephone wires in there and they must be repaired 
if broken. 

It is February and the snow has been falling in earnest the 
last few days. In the sleeping-room are Herschel, who is reading 
a novel of ancient vintage; Joe Douglas, the assistant chief ranger, 
who is busily cleaning his Savage 250-3000; Ken Wahl, who is 
repairing his webs (snow-shoes); Earl Dunrud, who is writing some 
friend whom he had met the preceding summer at the Canyon 
Hotel. I am a new man on the force, having spent a couple of 
summers as a temporary ranger, or “90-day wonder,” but I found 
that there was a big difference between a 90-day and a permanent 
job. 

One of the hardest parts of the winter job is that a fellow must 
cook his own grub, and then still worse, he has to eat it. For a 
couple of months last spring I was alone at Norris and I pre- 
ferred to go for several meals without cooking a thing. The first 
meal that a fellow cooks is all right—sort of a lark—but I prefer 
starvation rather than being a cook forever. The fellows on the 
force certainly know how to cook. In fact, it is great to eat 
some one else’s cooking, but not your own. 

Several days ago I was engrossed in a newspaper of a date 
several months back when Doug called over to me and said, ‘‘Fox- 
hunter, call the eastern entrance and see how the boys are over 
there.” They call me Foxhunter for the quaint reason that, 
never having been on a horse before I came west, I essayed to 
ride an honest-to-goodness western hoss. He was nothing 
unusual, but he knew that a dumbbell was on top, so he took 
the bit and ran for several miles, finally tossing me into a 
mud-hole. Everytime I would come in from patrol aftér that, 

I would be asked how the fox-hunting was. 


FTER Doug’s order, I left the paper for some one else to 
read and wandered over to the phone: Looking the in- 
strument in the eye, I rang three shorts by turning the handle 
on the box. A wait. No answer. Then I called central and 
asked her to try to get Sylvan Pass. She tried and back came 
the answer, ‘““Foxhunter, the line is down.” 
That kind of a message sort of dampens one’s spirits. It 
meant that we would have a 26-mile web-hike through the 
worst part of the park. Doug told Carl and me to get ready, 


) hie 


we & 


" re t 
at 
so we put on our cruiser coats and coonskin caps, woolen trousers, 
socks and snowshoe moccasins. Our path led along the lake shore 
with the snow pretty deep on the level and the going tough, but 
the dark glasses protected our eyes from the glare of the sun. 

Old Doug, 50 years of age but the best slab and web man in 
the park, kept up a steady pace. I, the uninitiated, was second 
in the line, while Car], a vereran, kept up the rear. As we neared 
Pelican Creek, Doug turned around and motioned us to stop. 
He pointed to the north and there we saw a herd of buffaloes, 
the wild herd of the Yellowstone, numbering over 100 head. The 
buffalo is a bad actor, along with the grizzly, and the wild herd is 
a bunch that I don’t care to fool around with. The Yellowstone 
has the largest herd of bisons in the country, nearly 1,000 head 
counting the wild herd. 

The buffaloes gradually became lost to sight as we continued 
on our webby way. Where the road was, was a mystery to me. 
If I had been alone, I would have followed the telephone wires, 
but Doug knew the way. Soon we came to Turbid Lake, which 
defies Jack Frost and remains open all winter. It is a lake of 
boiling water. 


T Cub Creek snowshoe cabin, Doug made some tea out of the 
eternal tin can which he has tied to himself; I enjoyed several 
pipes and Carl was evidently thinking up a letter, for he loves 
to write ’em. When we reached the western boundary of the pass, 
Doug saw the break and it took but a few minutes to twist the 
wires together and test the line to see if it was o. k. We had 
traveled 16 miles and the chief wanted to know what Carl and I 
wanted to do—stay at Cub Creek or beat it back to Lake. Both 
of us were for Lake, as Cub Creek snowshoe cabin, with its egg- 
powder, sow-belly and dark windows, [Continued on page 26 
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A herd of elk in the Yellowstone National 
Park. The American elk, nately 
so-called by the early colonists of the United 
States, has no resemblance to European 
broad-horned forest deer or elk of the con- 

tinent ; 


‘| The buffaloes in the Yellowstone stand out 
like black ts in the snow. This herd 
numbers nearly 1,000 head 


At top of page are two of the Rocky Moun- 
tain white goats. These goats stand about 
three feet high at the shoulders, which are 
somewhat arched, or humped. The horns. 
* present in both sexes, are slender, black in 

"| color, and about eight to ten inches 
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Our 600th Issue 


ITH this issue The Farm Journal closes its 50th year, having 
come into existence with the issue for March, 1877. 

Next month we will publish a “50th Anniversary Issue,’ de- 
voted partly to comparisons and pictures that we expect will be 
very interesting to see and read. 

Agriculture is the most important, most useful, most dignified, 
most favored of all human occupations. It is “the venerable 
mother of all the arts.”’ 

We are glad and proud of our association with it, and of the 
contributions The Farm Journal has been able to make, through 
its 600 monthly visits, to the prosperity and happiness of farmers. 


What's the Condition of Farmers? 


T is not hard to arrive at a reasonably close estimate of the 

condition of American farming. 

The index figures issued every month by the Department of 
Agriculture are reliable and 
significant as far as they 
go—which is not very far, 


Groundhog Day 


always been—good, bad, and indifferent—with a somewhat larger 
proportion than normal in the indifferent class. 

Any argument or reasoning that fails to allow for the fact that 
farming is a large group of active industries, extremely complex, 
and in a constant state of flux, must necessarily reach wrong 
conclusions. 


Where To Get Ultra-Violet Rays 


UR FOLKS interested in ultra-violet light for children, calves, 

chicks or other growing things, should remember this: the 
sun is by far the best producer of ultra-violet rays, and the air is 
by far the best transmitter of them. Direct sunlight can’t be beat; 
get all of it you possibly can. 


A Fine Job in. Illinois 


NE of the really fine pieces of work being done by farm or- 

ganizations is in Illinois, where Joann C. Watson and Ear 
C. Sirs of the Illinois Agricultural Association—the Farm 
Bureau—are saving many 
thousands of dollars in farm 
taxes. 





There is a much better 
plan, though it may appear 
less scientific. This is to /— 


to be sure. SN — Re a 


County tax authorities in 
many cases have cut farm 
assessments heavily, actual 
sale prices having shown 





take the speeches of the 
professional wailers, mostly 


Congressmen, who solemnly ae ¥ 
warn us that unless their OB | *% ea 
particular pieces of legisla- 
tion are passed forthwith, a 
desperate agriculture will 
crash down to eternal ruin; 
and to balance this non- 
sense against the equally 
misguided but much smaller 
group who declare that 
farming is in excellent con- 
dition and asks only to be 
let alone. 

Between these absurd — 
extremes, as always, lies Se ep 
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brief, that farming has not 
yet recovered satisfactorily ‘ie — 
from the dizzy inflation of i 
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reaction in 1920-21. That rars 
farmers who were incom- vee - m 
petent, or who were trying A ; Ns | 
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to farm “marginal” land, 
have already been forved 
out of the business, in large 
gumbers. That reasonably efficient farmers on reasonably good 
land are getting along comfortably, but making no big money. 
And that the best farmers are making as much as they ever have 
made, in spite of high taxes and labor costs. 

The problem of the 1927 farmer is no different from that of 
every other business man—how to produce something wanted by 
somebody, and how to reduce his production costs and still main- 
tain his production volume and quality. 

P That thousands upon thousands of farmers are solving these 
problems with success, and expect to be able to do it indefinitely, 
we are in a position to state with authority. 

There is no important farm area, today, that is in a state of 
desperate need. Even the Cotton Belt, where an 18,000,000-bale 
crop has put the finishing touches to four years of declining 
prices, is not in great distress. Prices are low, but the crop is 
large, and the cotion can be sold. Individual cotton-planters, 
needless to say, are in serious straits, wherever the low price has 
coincided with a small or low-quality yield; but the cotton coun- 
try as a whole is not ruined. Far from it. 

The condition of American farming, then, is the same as it has 


It’s been a long, hard winter, and spring is not here yet! 


that rural assessments were 
too high. In several coun- 
ties the state tax commis- 
sion has ordered re-assess- 
ments, the county boards 
of review having neglected 
or refused to take action. 

This is practical work, 
whose real and direct value 
to farmers needs no ex- 
plaining. 











x, | The Government 
Helps Create 
Surpluses 


HE National Grange has 

repeatedly declared that 
the Government should 
start no new reclamation 
projects, until the present 
area of tilled lands is no 
longer able to produce 
enough food and fibers for 
the nation. 

The Grange is unques- 
tionably right. Farm prod- 
ucts that can be sold at a 
profit and consumed are real wealth. But a surplus that nobody 
wants is not only not wealth, but tends to impoverish the men 
who produced it, as well as everybody else in the business. 

Private reclamation enterprises are one thing; any citizen 
should be free to enter an overcrowded industry, if he sees fit, 
at his own risk and expense. But continued government aid, 
taxing farmers in established farm territory in order to pile up 
still more farm-crop surpluses, is quite another thing. It should 


be stopped. 
Post-Office Profit Is $100,000,000 a Year 


ID you know that-the business operations of the U. S. Post- 
Office are carried on at a tremendous profit? Not a “deficit,” 
not a loss—but a profit? 

Why, then, does the Postmaster-General report a deficit, year 
after year? 

Because he counts in about $140,000,000 of costs for doing 
things that do not produce net revenue, and are not intended to. 
Charging these items to “charity,” or “public policy,” as they 
should be, the Post-Office is run at a huge profit. 
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Is Our Corn Soil Doomed? 


The Object Lesson of China 


By Arthur J. Mason 

















S APPY the people whose annals are vacant,” quotes 

H Carlyle in opening his “French Revolution.” Happy, I 

say, the country whose rainfall is properly delivered. 

We are all slaves to traditions, the bases of which we are gen- 
erally unconscious of—or even wrong about. 

The particular tradition I propose to throw within the next 
hour, toe-hold barred, is the tradition as to agriculture—a tradition 
we have inherited, and which 


a rainfall corresponding to the first pail is very small indeed; and 
second, that the United States, emphatically, belongs in the area 
corresponding to pail number two, the cataract pail. 


Destructive Rains 


How cheerfully our young men went into a great war for posterity’s 
sake; how languidly they hear of this far more terrible enemy, 





insidious, undramatic, draining 





was set up under conditions [ 
totally unlike those around us. 

I think every man of Anglo- 
Saxon affiliations carries with 
him through life the comfort- 
able and beautiful spirit of 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” A 
thoughtful man at evening— 
the time for contemplation, as 
morning is the time for action 

gazes over the countryside; 
20 generations of men have 
come and gone; battle, pesti- 
lence and death play their 
part; still the stream of life 
like an actual river persists, 
slowly, little by little, refining 


tion—we too must disappear. 


a meeting in Chicago in 1920. 





Now, I doubt if Gray him- 


We can hardly exaggerate the serious importance of the great 
problem treated by Arthur J. Mason in this article. And yet 
it is one in which, as Mr. Mason remarks, it is ordinarily im- 
possible to arouse mor@than a languid interest. 

Except for that insignificant part which comes from the 
fisheries, all human food and clothing, and a large part of our have been given. When I 
shelter, is taken from the soil. 
rather when it disappears, under present methods of cultiva- 
It is as serious as that. 

Arthur J. Mason, whose recent studies and inventions in the 
line of artificial drying of alfalfa and other grass crops are fa- 
miliar to readers of The Farm Journal, is an engineer by profes- 
sion, and distinguished in his field. 

This paper, under the title “Is the United States a Perma- 
nent Country Like North Europe?’’, was originally presented at 
It has made a deep impression 
upon those who have read it, and will appear, with slight re- 
itself. vision, in this and succeeding issues. 


the nation’s blood, the soil— 
the body of the soil itself— 
away to the sea, or piling it on 
other lands cnsecelandlly and 
destructively. 

Certainly warnings enough 


came to write this paper I 
found how little I could add. 
Yet I do not think any seriou# 
impression on the public mind 
has been made by the ample 
literature already available. 
Quoting now from the lofty 
and informing speech of Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlin, made more 
than 20 years ago at a meeting 
of governors in Washington: 
“Let us turn at once to the 
eo basal factor in the problem, 


If that soil disappears—or 











self had any inkling that the 
neighborhood he viewed was almost unique for physical, that is 
climatic conditions, leading to permanence. 

Prof. H. B. Alexander, one of the faculty at the University of 
Nebraska, in an essay on his native state, remarks: ‘The main 
part of the years of my boyhood were spent in a country village 
of Southeastern Nebraska—just such a village as scores of others 
which today dot the map of the state. My earliest recollection 
of it is a place bare and windswept, open alike to the unrelenting 
suns of summer and the unrelenting gales of winter. 

“It was with this change from a raw pioneer town to the snug 
trading hamlet of a well-seated farming community that I grew 
up; and the Nebraska I know best of all is, I suspect, the Nebraska 
of the transformation from virgin prairies into cultivated farms— 

Nebraska of some hardships, but of a great adventure done 
once for all. For the prairies which I knew as a boy were just 
such as they had been, for century upon century, since the great 
ice had melted away to the north, 


the rainfall, the soil and the 
soil-wastage, the special theme of this hour. The rainfall is an 
inherited asset, even a little soil removal is an asset, but reckless 
soil-wastage is a serious error. 

“Soils are the product of the atmosphere and its waters modi- 
fying the rock surface. When the atmospheric waters have aided 
the air in producing soil, by rock decay, they may pass, on the 
one hand, into plants or back to the surface soil, and thence to the 
atmosphere by evaporation; or, on the other hand, they may 
pass on down to the ground-waters and thence into the’ streams. 

“The alternative is to rush away as foul erosive floods on the 
surface, wasting soil and plant-food, gullying the surface, choking 
the ravines, flooding the valleys, silting the pools, filling the 
reservoirs, sweeping out the dams, barring the streams and clogging 
the harbors. 

“Tf it shall be found that all or nearly all the waters should go 
into the soil and thence into the underdrainage, coming out slowly 

and steadily by seepage and by 





leaving on them the strewn gravel 
in which I used to find onyx and 
wate; and the farms as they are 
now are surely much what they will 
be through as many centuries more, 
perhaps, until a new age of ice comes 
again to drive away their summers.” 

This utterance fairly expresses 
the comfortable—shall I say snug? 

state of mind universal. There is 
not the slightest chance of Ne- 
braska’s continuing fertile land 
until “another ice age.”’ There is 
not, in my judgment, the slightest 
chance that it will continue fertile 
for a century hence—under present 
agricultural practise. 

Two Kinds of Rainfall 
Allow me to conduct a simple ex-, 
periment.. I take a pail of water; 
first resting the pail on the ground I 
gently pour it out—it slawly satu- 
rates the surface. I next raise a full 
pail, shoulder high, and rapidly 
establish a cataract. Any man 
with eyes must see that in the case 
of the last pail emptied, the soil is 
torn and washed. Here in a nut- 
shell you have an image—the first 
pail resembles the rainfall in the 
permanent agricultural lands of 
North Europe, the second pail the 
temporary countries. 

I will now make two statements 








springs into the streams, clear and 
pure, these streams should present 
nearly ideal conditions. iN 
The solution of the soil problem 
may therefore be, in large part, 
the solution of the whole complex 
of problems of which navigation is 
the last term. It may thus prove 
to be the key problem.” 

In another place Prof. Chamber- 
lin says: ‘Under such an estimate, 
to preserve a good working depth, 
fiilinen wastage should not exceed 
such rate as one inch in 1,000 years. 
If one chooses to indulge in a more 
liberal estimate of the soil-forming 
rate, it will still appear, under any 
intelligent estimate, that surface 
wastage is a serious menace to the 
retention of our soils under present 
modes of management. 

“Historical evidence enforces this 
danger. In the Orient there are 
large tracts almodt absolutely bare 
of soil, on which stand ruins imply- 
ing former flourishing populations. 
Other long-tilled lands bear similar 
testimony. 

“Tt must be noted that more than 
loss of fertility is here menaced. It 
is the loss of the soil-body itself, a 
loss almost beyond repair. When our 
soils are gone, we too must go, unless 
we shall find some way to feed on 
raw rock or its equivalent. The 
immense tonnage of soil-material 





with complete confidence: first, 
that the surface of the earth With 





Arthur J. Mason 


carried out [Continued on page 28 
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A Six-Part Story—Part IV 








ITH the defiance of that whistle still ringing 
in his ears, Bly shut off and waited for Sol 
to come up. He presently appeared, swing- 
ing the blacksnake and shouting strident 
supplications at the mules. He pulled up 
alongside and shot on the brake. 

“Sol,” said Bly, “how far is it to Kelso’s 
place and how do we get there?”’ 

Sol stood up in the wagon seat and indicated, with the butt 
of the whip as a pointer, a huge, Gothic-roofed barn around which 
were clustered various other buildings, some mile and a half away. 
The farm lay in the bend of the river. 

“That's it,”’ he said, ‘where that round-roofed barn is. Biggest 
barn in Sugarland. Only farm in Sugarland this side of the river.”’ 

“Do you reckon Kelso is looking for us?” 

“Can’t say about that,” replied Sol, with assumed indifference. 

“Did you phone him that we were on the way, as 
I told you?” demanded Bly, suspiciously. 

“You never told me to phone him!” protested Sol 

“T didn’t!” exclaimed Bly. “‘What’s the matter with 
you, Sol? I don’t know how I could have made it any 
plainer.” 

“T never heard you,’ protested Sol, stubbornly 
“Don’t remember anything about it.” 

“Why, why you old——”’ Bly paused for the simple 
reason that he could not find utterance for what he 
thought. Then the futility of saying anything became 
apparent and he said, more mildly, ‘Maybe I didn’t. 
Anyway, it’s no use wasting time here. Let’s get 
down there.” 


was nearly noon when they pulled into the barn- 
yard and stopped in the shadow of the gigantic 
barn. A fair-sized two-story house, dwarfed by the 
immensity of the barn, was situated 100 yards south. 
A man of medium stature, smooth-faced and apparently 
athletic, came out as Bly stepped down from the engine 
He approached them, surprise evident on his face. 

He lo,” said Bly; “here we are. You’re Mr 
Kelso, aren’t you?” 

“My name’s Kelso all right,” replied the man, “but 
I must say you have the advantage of me.”’ 

“My name’s Conley,” Bly told him. “We're the 
fellows that called you a few days ago about threshing. From 
down south,” he added as Kelso’s face failed to light up. 

Sol planted himself before Kelso and held out his hand. ‘“Re- 
member me, don’t you, Chris?” he asked. 

“Sol Kincade!” exclaimed Kelso, shaking the proffered hand 
heartily. ‘“‘Ain’t seen you for 15 years. Oh, I remember now! 
This is the outfit you was talking about.’’ His face fell and he 
added. “I, understood that you wasn’t coming. I wish you’d 
told me.” 

Bly caught the look of consternation immediately. 

“Does it make any difference?’’ he asked. 

“Why, yes,”’ said Kelso. ‘You see, we've got a sort of a local 
organization up here to handle such things as threshing, shredding 
and things like that, and I’ve been appointed to look after that 
end, to see that we don’t have too many rigs in here at the same 
time and get balled up. We swap around, you know.” 

“T see,” said Bly, waiting. 

“The fellows that’ve threshed for us for the last two seasons 
haven’t given satisfaction,’’ went on Kelso, “and when I was 
talking to Sol the other day I told him we would be glad to have 
you fellows come in. But I didn’t think you were coming. You 
didn’t say so.” 

“Our mistake,’’ Bly said as cheerfully.as he could. “Are you 
trying to tell us that you’ve engaged another rig to come in and 
do your threshing?” 

“Well, Petrie and LaFave was past here just this morning 
and wanted the work. I told them straight out that we weren’t 
satisfied with the work they did last year and Lum said it wouldn’t 
happen this year; said it was because of a bad set of concaves, 
which they have had replaced. I told him, that as far as I was 
concerned if they could guarantee good work, that they could 
have the job. But,’ he added hastily, “that don’t mean that 
they’ve got it yet. About the only proof of the thing, as I see it, 





He noted, with a thrill, that she had addressed 


would be for them to come on in and thresh a few sets; then we 
can decide what kind of work they’re doing.”’ 

‘‘How much grain is there in this settlement that we, or whoever 
gets it, would have to thresh?’ ’ 

“A thousand acres at least,” replied Kelso; “maybe 1,500. 
Plenty to keep you busy,” he added, smiling. 


ANDY had not stirred from the locker, but now he spoke. 
“Bly,” he said, apologetically, “I hate to butt in, but I’m 
fairly burnin’ up for a drink. This cussed finger, I guess.” 

“Say!”’ exclaimed Bly, contritely, “blast it, Gandy, I forgot all 
about you! Isn’t that the limit?” He turned to Kelso, and said, 
by way of explanation, ‘“Gandy lost a finger this morning when 
he was chocking the engine. I'd like to get in touch with a doctor 
and have the hand dressed properly.” 

“Without fail!’ exclaimed Kelso. “I thought he looked a. bit 











him by his first name 








peaked. Come on'up to the house, all of you. Dinner’s just about 
ready. We'll talk this over later.’ 

They followed Kelso to the house, Gandy pausing at the well 
for a drink, then on into the cool spaces of a wonderfully large, 
airy kitchen. A matronly-appearing woman, with a tray of bread 
in her hands, evidently on her way into the dining-room, was 
introduced as Mrs. Kelso. She nodded and smiled warmly. 

“Excuse the bread,”’ she said, ‘‘or I’d shake hands.” 

A girl came in, dressed in cool, crisp gingham. She was fresh 
- a ees and when Bly’s eyes fell upon her he had a distinct 
shock. 

“This is my niece,’’ Kelso said awkwardly, “Anna Kelso.”’ 

“T’ve met Mr. Conley before,” said the girl, coolly. 

“Well,” said Kelso gruffly, ‘why in thunder didn’t you say so 
before? Makin’ a monkey out of me; doin’ this introducin’ stunt! 
I'd balk on ’em,” he confided as he led the way into the little 
wash-room, “but they’d pick my bones to pieces after you're 
gone. Where did Anna see you before?”’ 

Bly looked at him curiously. “Why,” he said, “Miss Kelso’s 
aunt that died the other day was my stepmother.”’ 

“The thunder you say!’’ exclaimed Kelso, astonished beyond 
words. “So your father married my wife’s half-sister! Well, 
with all respect for the dead, and in the family, too, I must say 
that he caught a close-fisted woman. Come on out to dinner.” 


¥TER the meal, a well-nigh silent one, he said: ‘Well, let’s 
“ get out in the shade and have a smoke and settle this threshin’ 
business. You,” he addressed Gandy, “had better let Minnie 
wash off that hand and I’ll call Doe Driscol. He’ll run out here 
> ob vy er Guess your partner and I can settle the business 
all right.” 

“Bly usually does the business,’”’ Gandy told him, “and I do 
the cussin’! Go right ahead. Don’t feel [Continued on page 82 
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woman or child—this big 624 page 
book is now ready and one copy is to 
be yours Free. 


Your MoneySaving Opportunity. 
Fifty Dollars in cash will be your sav- 
ing this Spring if you write for this 
book and use this book, 

Consider that $100,000,000 worth of 
merchandise was bought for this book 
—bought by the thousand dozen, by 
the car load — bought for cash in the 
enormous quantities that compel 
lower-than-market prices. The benefit 
of this big buying is always passed on 
to you. 


Your Satisfaction is Assured be- 
cause Quality comes first at Ward’s. 
Your satisfaction, your pleasure with 
everything you buy is our first con- 
sideration. At Ward’s Quality comes 
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_Sfim My First 


Tenant 
By M. W. Hatler 











Y wife was out of town, and I 
M dropped into a little restaurant 

for my dinner. I was in a hurry 
and took a stool at the lunch counter. 
After placing my order for roast beef and 
sweet potatoes, I took a casual glance at 
the man on the next stool. He was a 
sturdy chap, heavily muscled and well- 
built. He was in his shirt sleeves, and on 
a brawny forearm I noticed a tattoo of 
the German imperial coat-of-arms. Hav- 
ing spent six months in Germany in the 
army of occupation, I was immediately 
attracted to this stranger. 

His language was fairly good, although 
he had a decided accent. I learned that 
he had been raising sweet potatoes-for a 
farmer south of our little city, and to 
hear him tell his story, he was one of the 
most wonderful farmers in that region. 
During the meal he gave me a long dis- 
course on the growing of this southern 
delicacy, and I was much impressed. 

A few days later I noticed the adver- 
tisement of a foreclosure sale on a farm of 
120 acres. I was near this farm one after- 
noon and I took a careful look at it. It 
was off the road, and with the exception 
of 25 or 30 acres in the valley, was all 
rolling hill land. The upland, however, 
seemed to be very fertile, and the wild 
grass had made an excellent growth. I 
returned to the county-seat, looked up the 
records on the land and found that the 
first encumbrance was for $1,200. The 
second loan was for $500, borrowed from 
one of the local banks. This was the deed 
of trust which was to be foreclosed, and 
the title was held by a non-resident 
owner. It also developed that the bank 
had additional security, and since the 
banking laws‘ at that time were rather 
severe on second mortgages as security, I 
reasoned that the bank would perhaps 
just go through the formality of the sale 
and would rely principally upon their 
additional security. 


RMED with this information, I at- 
tended the sale. After reading the 
legal notice, the trustee, under the deed 
of trust (which in Missouri is the usual 
form rather than the using of the mort- 
gage), asked for bids. Immediately I bid 
$1 subject to existing unpaid taxes and 
the first loan. There were not over two 
dozen people present, and the effect of 
my bid was that they immediately be- 
came alarmed. There were no more bids 
and I was declared to be the new owner 
of the old farm. 


became my tenant. Together we loaded 
his wagon with a stove, bed, mattress and 
springs, a few chairs and a small kitchen- 
cabinet. I bought them -all at a second- 
hand store, but at that they were good, 
serviceable articles. Then in the rear of 
the wagon we loaded a sack of flour and 
a supply of meal, a large piece of dry salt 
pork and a quantity of canned goods. 
After finishing the loading of all but a 
few articles, I went back to my@ffice. I 
had cautioned Carl never to leave the 
team without tying them or having some 
one to hold the lines. They were. very 
fine animals, but were inclined to be the 
least bit frolicsome. 


N a half-hour Carl came into my office 

with a cold sweat “‘popping out”’ on his 
brow. He was thoroughly scared and in 
his agitation, his command of the English 
language had completely deserted him. 
In broad German and broader gestures, 
he sought to tell me that something was 
wrong. Hopelessly I interrogated him, 
and failing in this, we went down the 
street together to where I had left him a 
short while before. In front of the store 
and in the middle of the street I saw a 
sack of flour burst open, and from that 
point I could easily follow a distinct trail 
of pork and beans, broken chairs, stove 
caps, bits of harness and other odds 
and ends. Hitting a fast “dog trot,” I 
took up the “scent” and eight blocks 
away I found a wagon in a number 
of pieces crashed against a telegraph 
pole. For hours we hunted for Babe 
and Fred, and at last found them on 
the outskirts of the town half a mile apart. 

Sorely disgusted and discouraged, I 
helped this man gather up the remains of 
the runaway. The property was prac- 
tically valueless. I was strongly tempted 
to dispose of the farm and the team and 
charge up my loss to experience, but Carl’s 
genuine sorrow forced me to change my 
mind. The next day I fitted him out 
again and started him to the farm. 

For two months things went very well, 
and Carl had made a decided change in 
the looks of the farm. Some of the am 
rows had been cleaned out, the fences 
mended and it looked more like the 
habitation of a human being. Then Carl 
began to get lonely and a typical “hill- 
billy’ with a large family, who lived in the 
neighborhood, talked Carl into a partner- 
ship arrangement. It seemed as though 
Carl was the only one who put anything 

into the plan, as all 





I took my trus- 
tee’s deed and 
placed it of record, 
then paid the taxes 
and the interest on 
the first mortgage. 

After completing 
this transaction, I 
was in a quandary 
as to what I would 
do with my farm, 
bargain though it 
was. I decided to 
hunt for a tenant, 
and I thought of 
my German friend 
who.n I had met 
in the restaurant, 
so I made a trip to 
the farm where he 
was employed. 

Result was, Carl 











for these moth- 







“My mother wants her money back 
balls, as the moths 
wouldn’t eat them” 


that the neighbor 
possessed was a 
wife and a grown- 
up daughter (who 
could do the cook- 
ing) and _ several 
small children, and 
all had the most 
prodigious appe- 
tites. 

There was a nice 
tract of timber on 
the farm and these 
men worked a great 
deal of it into stove 
wood and railroad 
ties, all of which 
were sold; but none 
of the proceeds 
came to me, the 
owner of the land. 
[Continued on page 29 
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Sun and storm have touched this building 
lightly ~ for paint and varnish protect it. 





HEN you paint to preserve, you beautify; when you paint to beau- 

tify, you preserve. Here is a case in point—the famous resort hotel 
at Coronado Beach, California. It has the look and the soundness of youth. 
Its warm red roof and glistening white walls are known to millions. 


Painted outside every four years, with painters ever active inside, the 
reward in popularity is as definite as that in preservation. Neighbors, Bic, 


guests and hotel staff approve the surface saving process. SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


This is a hotel, but the lesson applies to every building, every place 18 East 41st Street, New York 


where people dwell or work. In the benefits that follow the paint brush A fognetative movement by Paine. Varnish 


are found the reasons for the growth of interest in paint and varnish. — **tvices conserve, protect and beautify practi: 
in cally every kind of property. 


TE A. | 


801 @ Save the Surlace Campaign, 1927 


























































The“Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship || 
steams south from the | 
last outpost of civilization in || 
September, not to return until || 
the following July, loneliness will || 
never again beset the livesofthe | 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police || 
who patrol that vast, wild area. | 





long winter nights with music, 


Radio is now brightening the 
special programs, messages and || 


And in the receiving sets of 
of the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup 
plies are brought in a year later. 


Ask any Radio Engineer 
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greetings from their “home folks.” || | 
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Tractors and potato-diggers have taken much of the backache out of potato digging 


The Spud-Selling Cycle 


ARKETING the po- By W. R. Whitacre * 8y!vania. and New York 
tato crop is about si State. In the West, Min- 
the biggest job nesota, Colorado, Michigan, 
farmers do, for potatoes are the most Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
widely used _ vegetable grown in the Idaho and Washington are the leading 
United States, and are most important sources of supply. The ranking of the 


both from the ‘sti andpoint of value and in 
number of cars shipped. Potatoes are 


perishable and, while their marketing is 
simpler than that of some of the other 
vegetables, the crop best illustrates how 


distribution and production have been 
synchronized in order that the consumer 
can have a constant supply. 

Florida is the first of the eastern states 
to ship potatoes. Marketing usually 
starts about April 1. Some years heavy 
ee nts start in March, but as a rule 
the bulk of the crop is moved in April. 
Before Florida has finished marketing her 
potatoes South Carolina is: ready to ship. 
The movement from this state occurs 
generally in May and continues into 
June, but it may be delayed if Florida has 
not finished shipping her crop. 

bout two weeks after South Carolina 
has started, North Carolina begins; as a 
rulé béth of these states are shipping at 
the same time. The Norfolk section of 
Virginia next falls in line, followed by 
the Eastern Shore districts of Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware. This latter 
section—called Delmarva—is the largest 
producer of early potatoes and ships its 
product into nearly every state east of 
the Mississippi. Some years it has even 
shipped as high as 500 cars into Canada. 
Most years the Eastern Shore completes 
marketing its crop a little before August 1. 
New Jersey and Long Island come next 
and wind up the early crop in the East. 


HE western markets draw their first 

supplies from Texas, which usually 
starts to ship a little earlier than Florida. 
Louisiana and Alabama follow closely and 
the movement gradually works northward 
into Arkansas, Oklahoma, the Kaw Val- 
ley of Kz ansas, Missouri and the Kearney 
district of Nebraska. 

The New Jersey and Long Island farm- 
ers also grow a late crop of potatoes. The 
leading late-producing states that supply 
the eastern markets are Maine, Penn- 


various states varies somewhat from year 
to year, due to weather conditions and 
other factors. These’ states keep the 
markets supplied with potatoes until 
Florida again starts to ship, and then the 
cycle repeats. 


OTATO-GROWERS have found that 
there is a definite interrelationship 

between the various producing sections, 
and each has a more or less definite period 
in which to market its crop. Some of the 
potato-growers have found that it is a 
dangerous practise for a state, or a sec- 
tion, to plunge into the production of a 
certain crop and to try to take its place 
in the ‘production cycle. The céntral sec- 
tion of New Jersey for many years was 
famed for the Giant potatoes which it 
grew. These were long white potatoes of 
rather coarse quality. The growers 
found that they were not getting a satis- 
factory price for their potatoes and that 
the demand was insufficient. They 
figured that they might switch to the 
growing of Cobblers and make money. 
The season of 1924 found them with a 
bumper crop of Cobblers and, unfor- 
tunately for the growers, almost every 
other section of the country, except Long 
Island, also had a fine crop of the same 
variety of spuds. 

The New Jersey potatoes came into a 

market already flooded by eastern dis- 
tricts, and at a time when eastern buyers 
were beginning to think about: Long 
Island and Maine potatoes, while the 

western buyers were looking to Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin and 
nearby sections for their potatoes. The 
New Jersey growers were also working 
under another disadvantage, for the com- 
peting sections had learned the value of 
grading and packing a good brand of 
potatoes and had established a reputation 
that was worth a great deal among buyers. 
The result of these conditions was unsatis- 
factory for all concerned. 

















Potatoes are graded for size and Quality and sold according to definite grades 
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Goodyear now announces a 
new-type tread for the balloon tire 


Here you see displayed Goodyear’s 
latest contribution to the American 
motorist —an improved new-type 
tread for the balloon tire. 


As is apparent, it is a development of 
that most famous of all treads, the 
Goodyear All-Weather, now re-de- 
signed in the light of new balloon tire 
knowledge. 

The first advantage to you of this new Good- 
year tread is greater traction and non-skid 
effictency. 

This is achieved not only by placing 
the diamond-shaped All-Weather 
blocks in the fer, center, but also 
by flattening the profile of the tire to 
insure bral road contact. 


The second advantage to you is improved 


tread-wear, accomplished by the flat 
design, and by placing two circumfer- 
ential ribs in the tread at the points 
of greatest wear. 


The new All-Weather balloon tread 
wears evenly and smoothly without 
wavy spotsor ‘‘pot holes,’’ and at any 
given mileage shows less wear and less 


obliteration of the non-skid design 


than is the case with earlier types. 


In addition to these important benefits, the 
new Goodyeur tread makes for longer total 
tire mileage, for quiet and smooth running, 
and for an even th looking tire. 


You will want this new tire for the 
same sensible reasons that for years 
have made ‘‘more people ride on Goodyear 


* Tires than on any other kind:’’ 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 
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Old Pipe-Smoker 
Switches Back to 


Favorite Tobacco 





Evidently, one way to appreciate a certain 
tobacco is to try another kind. 


At least, that has been the experience of 
one veteran pipe-smoker. By switching 
temporarily to other tobacco he finally came 
back to his old-time favorite with a new 
appreciation and a vow never to change 
again. 


Read 
sion”’: 


Fishburn’s “‘signed confes- 


Mf. 


Peoria, Ill 
Aug. 26, 1926 
4 Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va, 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a confession and an appreciatior 

A number of years ago I was a user of 
your Edgeworth smoking tobacco. But like 
some others, perhaps, I was led by allur- 
ing advertisements to change. 

A few days ago I went into a drug store 
to get some tobacco, and on the case was 
the familiar can of Edgeworth. I bought it 
and since then I have enjoyed old-time 
comfort. 

So my confession is that I made a mis- 
take in changing to other brands, and my 
appreciation is such that Edgeworth will 
be my Smoke Pal while life lasts, whic 
may not be long, for I have passed my 
“three score years and ten.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) E. P. Fishburn 


To those~ who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
} and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 



















Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company,.20-— N 
5. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and algo in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Réady-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tane in on WRVA, Richmond, oh 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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| Grow English Walnuts 


| By John W. Hershey 








OR the middle states from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Rockies, we fear the 
English walnut will never plant very 


satisfactorily, except in a narrow belt 
running from the center of Ohio; Indiana 
and Illinois, north toward their northern 
borders, where the summers are not too 
hot nor *inters too cold. We have ex- 
ceptions where they do fine outside this 
belt, such as the eastern lake shore of 
Michigan. If I were going to plant En- 
glish walnuts in any part of this section, I 
would get data regarding them 
for that specific location. South- 


know should be doing better than they 
are, try a nice sprinkling of lime over the 
ground, from the trunk out as far as the 
limbs extend, or a few feet farther. Your 
judgment ought to tell you if the tree 
needs fertilizer. If so, apply a good sprin- 
kling of bonemeal—from five to 25 pounds, 
or even 50 pounds if the tree is very large. 
When applying to large trees, the material 
dropped near the trunk will do no good, 
so itis best to stay a couple of feet away 
from it when you spread the bonemeal. 











ward through Kentucky and 
Tennessee they do fair until the 
too hot and moist climate of the 
Gulf Coast is reached. On the 
Atlantic Seaboard we find them 
thriving from Rochester south 
and east into Massachusetts and 
Connecticut: Even scattered 
plantings and individual trees 
are found in@ntario, Canada. 

It must Be understood that 




































Above—A ten-year-old 
grafted English wal- 
nut, Lancaster, Pa. 
Two bushels in 1926. 





Left—John G. Rush, 
West Willow, Pa., and 
his  eleven-year-old 
grafted English walnut. 
Mr. Rush has 25 English 
walnut trees 


Lack of a regular sup- 
ply of food is often the 
cause of alternate bear- 
ing. One season must 
be used to gather 
strength after the tree 
has overexerted itself. 
Again, trees. may be- 
come what is called, in 
animals, hide-bound. It 
iS sometimes advisable 
to slit the bark on the 








while we can grow the English walnut in 
this section, careful attention must be 
given the trees the first few years. Even 
though the climate may be suitable for 
their culture we have some troubles that 
First, only the best varie- 
native black stock 

After planting the 


retard success. 
ties grafted on the 
should be considered. 


trees as instructed by the nurseryman the. 


trees are bought from, remember to take 
care of them as you would a cow or horse. 
I have seen people plant valuable nut- 
trees in a fence-row or out-of-the-way 
place where nothing could thrive because 
of weeds and lack of attention. 


Soil Must Be Sweet 


One of the prime factors that makes for 
successful English-walnut culture is to 
see that your soil is sweet. English-walnut 
trees can not thrive in the richest soil if 
it-is acid. If you have any trees that you 


trunk of young trees 
from top to bottom, not closer than every 
six inches. Then apply a few pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the soii—about three 
pounds to an eight- or ten-foot tree. This 
is very hot stuff, so be Sure to spread it 
well. This feeding should be followed up 
with bonemeal, tankage or manure. Any 
of the above-mentioned applications 
should be worked into the soil, but great 
care must be used in cultivating old 
trees that have always stood in sod. 
Many grand old trees are killed by 
plowing around them and cutting their 
roots so badly that they bleed to déath. 
For such a tree apply the bonemeal by 
drilling holes about twelve inches deep a 
foot or so apart in a few circles directly 
under the tips of the branches. The 
nitrate can be applied before a rain, or 
spread and evtalttel with water; do not 
leave any on the ground, as it evaporates 
very rapidly and is [Continued on page 56 






































Pray Layer- 
ilt ““B’’ Battery 
we 486, the 
Heavy - Duty 
battery that 
should be speci- 
fied for all loud- 
speaker sets. 
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Se space inside 
the battery case. 











This new Eveready Layerbilt “B” Bdttery makes 
radio more economical—zits longer life proved by test 


Rapzro brings not only pleasure, 
but profit to the modern farmer. 
The market news and prices 
may mean thousands of dollars 
to you. And now you have a 
“B” battery that enables you 
to cut your cost of radio re- 
ception—the Eveready Layer- 
bilt ‘“B” Battery. If you have 
been using the smaller, Light- 
Duty batteries on your loud- 
speaker set, buy Eveready Lay- 
erbilts next time. They will last 
you twice as long as the others, 
or longer, yet will not cost you 
anything like twice as much. 
They are, therefore, much more 
economical—we believe them 
to be the most economical “B” 
batteries ever built. Certainly 





they have proved this by labo- 
ratory tests and the service they 
have given to radio listeners in 
their own homes during the 
past eighteen mortths. 

Eveready Layerbilt’s remark- 
able life is due to its unique con- 
struction. All other dry cell 
“B” batteries are assembled of 
cylindrical cells, with much 
waste space between them, and 
many soldered connections 
bridging the gaps. 

The Eveready Layerbilt, 
however, is built in layers of 
flat current-producing elements, 
making automatic connection 
with each other. Every avail- 
able inch inside the battery is 
occupied usefully. You"get more 





battery for your money, and 
that battery is more efficient. 
Remember this about “B” 
batteries: All loud-speaker sets 
require Heavy-Duty batteries, 
and the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved time and again to be 
the longest lasting and most 
economical Heavy-Duty “B” 
battery. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night * 


—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
wear—New York wram—Cleveland 
wyar—Providence ww Jj-—Detroit 
weeE!~Boston won-Chicago 
WTAG-W orcester woc—Davenport 
wri—Philadel phia { Minneapolis 
wor-Bu ffalo WCCO) S¢. Paul 
weaE~Pittshurgh xsp—St. Louis 
wsal—Cincinnati wrce-Washington 


woy-Schenectady 
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How Tuberculin 


Is Made 


By George H. Dacy 












ments of’ this 
cottage shown in 
free catalog. 

and 2 bedroom 
plans, with and 
without bath. 





| 
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HE tale of tuberculin carries us back 
more than four decades to the days 
when Koch, an ihvestigator of inter- 
national fame, first isolated the tubercle 
bacillus. As first produced, tuberculin 
| was presented as a cure for tuberculosis. 
Eventually seience noticed that tubercu- 
lous patients treated with tuberculin de- 








Living room, 
dining room, 
kitchen, three 
bedrooms, bath, 
clothes closets. 
Three other 
plans. Allmat- 
erials readi-cut. 





Story and a half 
semi-bungalow 
que floor available 

r 2 bedrooms. 


Large living room, din- 

ing room, kitchen, pan- 
,_ try, three bedroo 

iclothes closets an 
| bath, Semi-open stair- 








LUMBER, LABOR 

Save 18% LUMBER —30% COST 
PRICE INCLUDES al! lumber cut-to-fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 

glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 

with instructions and drawings. We guar- 
antee safe arrival of complete materials and Pay the 
to destination. Many styles of year around 

summer cottages and garages to choose 

from, rite nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 196. aiey 


The ALADDIN Co., ficwicaN 


Wiknington, North Carolina; Portiand,Ore.: Toronto,Ont. 





| culin production. 


| are credited to Dr. Dorset. 


veloped a fever sometime after injection. 


| Tubercular cattle gave pronounced fever 











Washington began to produce the material 
on a small experimental scale. Gradually, 
this federal enterprise has expanded. Out- 
put increased as tuberculin testing ad- 
vanced in its forward march. In the early 
years of private and public testing, 
tuberculin was produced by some of the 
states as well as by the Government and 
commercial agencies. Unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained. Finally, the Department 
of Agriculture assumed exclusive super- 
vision of production. Commercial manu- 
facturers produce the tuberculin used in 
private, non-official testing. 

All the tuberculin used in official testing 
is now made by the Government. Thir- 
teen federal experts and their aides devote 
full time to the work. In 1926 the output 





Tubercle bacilli are grown in beef 
broth. Left, filtering the broth 


Below, planting tubercle 
bacilli in beef broth in 
federal laboratories, where 
all tuberculin is produced 











Finally, tuberculin, found un- 
satisfactory as a curative agent, was used 


reactions. 


to detect the disease. It is now used to 
locate tubercular animals in dairy- and 
beef-cattle herds. During the last nine 
years, 27,818,125 cattle have been tested 
in these United States. 

All the tuberculin now used in this 
country is produced under federal super- 
vision. Dr. Marion Dorset, originator of 
hog-cholera serum, has charge of tuber- 
Several of the govern- 
ment processes in tuberculin manufacture 
Tuberculin is 
made from the germs of tuberculosis, but 
it is perfectly sterile. Exposure to high 
temperatures and numerous passages 
through bacteria-proof filters rid tuber- 
culin of all disease-spreading dangers. 

The year after Koch originated tubercu- 
lin, the Bureau of Animal Industry at 


was around 11,000,000 doses of liquid 
tuberculin as well as 3,000,000 opthalmic 
disks. The former material is used in 
intradermal and subcutaneous testing, and 
the latter in the ‘‘eye test.” 


The Subcutaneous Method 


Tuberculin as first used in testing cattle 
was injected under the skin—the sub- 
cutaneous method. The animal’s tempera- 
ture was taken at two-hour intervals for 
one day previous to injection, to get a 
check on the average normal temperature. 
Similar readings were made after injec- 
tion. A rise of two degrees, with a maxi- 
mum of not less than 102.8 degrees, was 
supposed to identify a reactor or diseased 
animal. Suspicious animals were marked 
for retest at the end of 60 days. This 
“under the skin” system of testing was 
long and laborious. [Continued on page 52 | 
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Cold Weather Starter 


Wow More Dependable than Lver 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has been more widely talked about 
and commended than the power and promptness 
of the starter. 


The new two-unit starting and lighting system 
now advances Dodge Brothers leadership in this 
important respect still further. 


There are now no moving starter parts when the 
car is in motion—no starter chain—no noise—no 
wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far simpler and more 
compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added 
during the past twelve months, all vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measureof current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donse BrotHers Inc. DetrrRoir 


Dovse Beotrers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 



















Where Douglas Fir 
Saves you money 


HEREVER you need to use 

lumber that is strong, durable, 
stiff, unwarping and impervious to 
water—that’s where you save money 
by using Douglas Fir. It will prob- 
ably cost you less at your retail lum- 
ber yard—it will certainly cost you 
less per year of service. 


When you buy Douglas Fir fram- 
ing lumber, it will be practically all 
heartwood. This heartwood will last 
you for generations. 


When you select Douglas Fir 
sheathing and roof boards, see how 
bright and straight they are! That 
means they’Il stay in good shape on 
your buildings. 


When yot: buy Douglas Fir siding 
and flooring, you'll find they are 
watertight. In fact, Douglas Fir is 
much used for water tanksand pipes. 
Put a Douglas Fir floor in the milk 
house and work in comfort on a floor 
you can clean with a hose. 


You can buy Douglas Fir at your 
local lumber yards in any size- and 
grade you need—at a reasonable 
ptice—and learn by experience that 
it is the most economical and widely 
useful wood you can get for all- 
round farm use. 


Our new book, “Where to use 
Douglas Fir on your farm”. is just 
off the press—and your copy is wait- 
ing for you to send us your name 


and address. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU 


5560C Stuart Bidg., 
Seattle, Washington 


Please send me your free book on the farm 
uses of West Coast Woods. 


EAST FS, ae 
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By Lucile Day 





Linoleum for Floors 











A JHE day of the rag carpet, stretched 
tightly over straw, has passed away 
forever. Likewise, that of ingrain 

and Brussels carpets said in a similar 

manner. From a sanitary standpoint 
and for ease in cleaning it is well for the 
housewife and her family that these floor 
coverings are no longer used. Rugs, 
linoleum, felt-base floor 

















Linoleum in a 
tile pattern is 
ideal in kitchens 
and pantries 


Be ai 











coverings and bare floors 
of finished woods are 
now in favor. Inventive 
genius has provided 
for us many improved 
mechanical ways of 
cleaning, many of which 
are inexpensive. 

If we take advantage 
of this modern equip- 
ment, we can have al- 
most dustless floors with 














a minimum of work. In 

addition to the straw broom- we are 
offered vacuum cleaners gun by electricity 
and by hand, carpet-sweepers of many 
styles, floor-brushes, waxers and polishers, 
and mops of every conceivable sort. There 
are chemically treated dust mops, oil 
mops, and wet mops of many kinds. We 
can still buy the mopstick to which a rag 
is fastened, or if we desire a more-efficient 
tool, we can obtain one with a removable 
handle, a mop that can be wrung as dry 
as a towel at the doubled end, thus doing 
away with rotting and the distribution of 
loose ends over the floor. The floor 
problems of today mean choosing the best 
tools for each purpose and’the use of them 
in caring for eae or modern floor 
coverings. 

If you have hardwood floors you are 
indeed fortunate. A_ floor-brush for 
sweeping the bare floors and a carpet- 
sweeper or vacuum cleaner for your rugs 
will entirely do away with your heavy 
sweeping and reduce the amount of dust 
to the minimum. Occasionally, if the 
floors become very dirty, it will be neces- 
sary to wipe them off with a cloth dip d 
in lukewarm water and wrung dry. When 
the wax begins to wear thin, the entire 
floor should be rewaxed and polished. In 
between these regular waxings the much- 
used spots and pathways should receive 
more-frequent rewaxings and polishings. 
One of the waxing and polishing sets on 
the market will be found almost indis- 
pensable for this purpose. If electric cur- 
rent is available, an electric waxer and 
polisher can sometimes be rented from 


housefurnishing stores for a few cents per 
hour. Be careful not to apply too thick a 
coating of the wax (either Hauid or paste). 
Applied too thickly, the floors collect dirt 
Fas yee even show footprints. 

Should water be spilled on the waxed’ 
surface, the polish can usually be re- 
stored by wiping dry, then rubbing vigor- 
ously. A‘ dry or chemically treated mop 
is a good tool for going over the surface 
each day. Under no circumstances should 
an oil mop be used on a waxed surface, 
for oil softens and removes the wax. 


Treatment for Varnished Floors 


For a varnished floor, a daily going over 
with an oil mop is usually all that is 
necessary. Should the floor become very 
much soiled, it can be wiped off safely with 
a cloth dipped in water and wrung dry. 
When the floor is perfectly dry, the polish 
is restored by going over it thoroughly 
with a clean oil mop. 

A painted floor will stand innumerable 
wet moppings, for floor paint usually con- 
tains a large amount of spar varnish. 
For removing the dust, an oil mop is as 
good for a painted floor as for a varnished 
one, the oil removing the dust and bring- 
ing out the gloss of the paint. 

Felt-base floor coverings and linoleums 
are suitable for almost every home. They 
are used not only in kitchens and bath- 
rooms, but also in halls, bedrooms and 
living-rooms. Wool rugs are sometimes 
used over these coverings, and sometimes 
not. The popularity of these floor cover- 
ings is well deserved. [Continued on page 87 
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Plain or jaspe patterns look well on living-room floors 
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The coupon below brings you 
absolutely free this Greater 
National Catalogue. 
“Greater”—because filled 
with more opportunities for 
saving. Because this big Cata- 
logue now fills practically every 
need of your home. Its wide 
variety of bargains has been 
vastly increased to make it not 
only America’s outstanding and 
authoritative Style Book, but 
a home book—a family book— 
a Catalogue of the largest pos- 
sible saving on almost every- 
thing you need to buy for per- 
sonal, family or home use. 


For 38 years the National 
has given the biggest dol- 
lar’s worth for every dollar 
The National offers you a real 
pleasure in the things you buy 
—the joy of a better style in 





_ The NATIONAL 


CLOAK 


NATIONAL CARALEY COMPANY, Inc. 






288 West 24th Street 
New York City 


P %, CoD ao KITCHEN 
sits or 


The Book of Greatest Saving 


Send ifor Your FREE ) for You and Your Home 
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ATO. 


f | h\ 
your dress or coat or hat or j a T. 


shoes—the delight of a newer 
design in your chair or your a 
china, a more charming pattern Ky 
in a rug or curtain. 
Our Cross Country Tires are 
expertly, scientifically made 
under our own supervision, of 
finest materials—new live rub- 
ber, the best fabric—built to 
give the largest possible mile- . 
age and sold at a price much 
less than standard tires of equal 
quality. Our Furniture offers 
unmatched values in new ar- 
tistic designs and finest work- 


gp at Mail this 


Everything purchased at The 


National must give you both a Cou yor toda oi 





saving and complete satisfac- 
tion. For 38 years The Na- 
tional has said to every cus- 
tomer: “Your money back if 
you are not satisfied.” 


TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
288 West 24th Street 643 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
to our New York house—if you live west of 
the Bississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 
Kindly send me a F free a aod of the Spring and 
Summer “National” Moncy- Catalogue. 


Suit Co. 


Pies ors os is inn ci cvvcessveguveeVeenewengset 





643 Hardesty Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. FRG yt eee ves chee A. tareeee . 


National Arts Wall Paper is outstanding in beauty 
and artistic patterns. If inegsosted 4 


of design 
Wall Paper, please make a check here. . 























































No need to hitch a team up to 
the old bob sled just because 
of snow. No sir! Put WEED 
Chains on the tires of your car 
and get around quicker and 
more comfortably. The hard- 
ened steel WEED cross links 
grip—they bite into snow or 
mud, give slippery tires sure 
footing in any sort of going. 


Be sure to 


ask for WEEDS 








The genuine 
WEED chains 
have red con- 
necting hooks, 
gray galvanized 
side chains and 
brass plated cross ’ : 
chains with the name VAM) 
WEED stamped on ; \ 
every hook. | 
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H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
er back arantee— 
backed by $10 bond. Write, FREE 
all kinds saws, engines, 

feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete.—direct to at lowest 
fi . HH, & Z. Concrete 
iced with Babbitt bearings. 























Mixer 
WERTZLER & ZOOK Co. Box 42 Belleville, Pa. 





reight in Ill. Ind. Obio 
Mich..--1 n lowa, 


, slightly more in other states for freigh 
—— w prices Barb Wire, Poste, Gates. 
From Factory 
the? WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
You can now buy highest q ity galvan- 


it FARM FENCE 
CoAT me 


Ws ized Fence, one-piece s 
» that can’t slip, also roofing 
m and paintata big saving. 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
gal Write for free Catalog now. 
Interlocking Fence Co. 











IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 See Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Buried Alive in the 
Winter 


Continued from page 11 











carried but little appeal. At the station 
there was good grub, the radio and lots of 
reading matter. 

The winter rangers usually average 
about 300 miles a month on patrol. 
From Lake there is a wide range of ter- 
ritory and the distances long. Doug is 
sure conscientious; the worse the weather, 
the more miles we made. The evenings 
when we were clustered around the stove 
were enjoyable. 


ti the fall we bought all of our pro- 
visions and also filled the snowshoe 
cabins which were used on the patrols, 
thus doing away with packing grub on the 
trail. I bought many luxuries, such as 
marmalade,' jams, cookies and the like, 
and never regretted it. Carl was the 
barber and he wasn’t so bad at that; my 
hair-cut looked something like a cross 
between a convict’s and a bald man’s. 

During the entire winter we did not 
come across any poaching, although we 
killed about 50 dogs (coyotes). In all, 
the force dispatched over 150 dogs to 
their happy elk-hunting grounds. 

As spring approaches, our supply of 
food becomes scarcer and our luxuries 
are fewer in number. The middle of May 
tells where we are to be in the summer, 
and each fellow has his pet station. 

There are always at least two men at 
a station in the winter; at the larger 
ones like Lake, there are five or six. All 
in all, the 32 men on the winter force 
patrol 3,348 square miles—some proposi- 
tion. And you don’t have to jaunt to 
Athabaska or Great Slave to find wilder- 
ness; the park seems as the forest primeval 
and it appears as if the foot of man never 
touched the great preserve when the 
winter trails call. 


HE fellows in the Soda Butte and 

Mammoth country feed the antelope, 
deer and buffaloes with hay. Patrols are 
made daily to see that those animals are 
all right. Most of the 20,000 elk hike 
south into the Jackson Hole country in 
severe weather, although the bunch pic- 
tured was taken near Mammoth. 

Quite an interesting event occurred 
when we had our first snow. Wahl was 
going in to Mammoth to get the monthly 
accumulation of mail when he came 
across some tracks in the snow at. the 
Canyon. He followed the tracks, thinki 
that perhaps a poacher was fooling around, 
for no one is permitted in the park in the 
winter without permission. ahl came 
across a Swede who had started from 
Emigrant, just outside the northern gate, 
for Livingston, Mont., but got mixed up 
and went south instead. He had passed 
by the Norris snowshoe cabin, even 
looked in, as we found later, but —— = 
attempt to go in; it was open at that. He 
then ated for the canyon and likewise 
looked in the windows of the canyon 
station but didn’t go in. Thirty-six miles 
in deep snow with ordinary shoes and 
socks! 

When Wahl found him, he was carrying 
a suitcase half-full of oats. He had been 
living on that doubtful human diet for a 
week. His feet were frozen. Before Ken 
found him, his tracks had led to the 
brink of the 1,400 foot canyon, which led 
us to believe that he had contemplated 
suicide. And the lights from the hotel 
caretaker’s house were plainly visible from 
all points around the canyon! The park 
is no place for any one who is not prepared 
for its cruelty, but to a man properly 
dressed, it’s a paradise on earth. 
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and a garden longer than it is wide is apt 
| to give a better effect, to make a (better 
picture in the end, than one that is exactly 
square. A round garden should: neverf be 
indulged in except where the ground calls 
for this type of planting by its natural 

| slopes and curves. 
The hedge for this little garden might 
| be of the hardy privet ibota, the Japanese 
privet, kept clipped to three feet. A seat 


or two will be enough (and if seats are 
used, they should all, in small gardens, 
be of exactly the same pattern, to avoid 


. clut‘ered look). If a few globe-shaped 
or pyramidal arbor-vitaes are available 
from some nearby nursery, use these ,in 
pairs at the entrances to the garden, 
flanking the walk. Ontside of the hedge, 
if the garden lies on level and uninteresting 
land, it would be well to plant a double 
irregular row of taller shrubs, say three 
feet back of the hedge plants. These 

| might be lilacs. 


The Lilac Walk 


If the suggestion of the lilac walk is 
taken, this would make the lilac walk seem 

. natural feature of the garden; and some 

of the best. varieties for this purpose would 

be the well-known ones—Marie LaGraye 
single white), Mme. Emile Lemoine 
double white), Belle de Naney (pink), 

Presifent Grevy (bluish), and the won- 

derful deep purple lilac, Souvenir de 

Ludwig Spaeth. All the leading nurseries 

have these kinds today, and all catalogs 
| list them 

The mock-oranges or Philadelphus tribe 
make splendid lines of foliage (and white 
flowers in May) back of such a low hedge 
as | have suggested. Or use the common 
variety of syringa (please remember the 
very trying fact that syringa is the Latin 
name for the lilac, while Philadelphus is 
the one for the motk-orange, wrongly 
called syringa). Some of the good kinds 
of these-are Coronarius, Virginal, Bouquet 
Blane and Avalanche. the last a cascade 
of lovely small white flowers in spring. 

Where stones abound, I should cer- 
tainly advocate a low stone wall, instead 
of a hedge, about thegarm flower-garden; 
use the lilaes or mock-oranges back of 
that to shut out any uninteresting sights 

' such as barns or garages, and to give the 
garden a background of green, and a 3e- 
clusion which is one of the greatest charms 
of the garden. 

Having suggested everything for the 
garden but its inhabitants, the plants. and 
flowers, we shall have to deal with these 

‘ in other articles. 
| a a 
| Success with Dalea 
Dalea, the new legume, was tried on a 
| large scale by the Ellis and Ellis. Inc, 
farms in Floyd county, Iowa, the past 
season. On one large farm it was unusu- 
| ally successful. 
Dalea does as well on acid soil as on 
| sweet, thereby doing away with the neces- 
sity of liming. Dalea is a one-season 
crop; it is plowed under at the end of 
summer, and the land is ready for the 
corn crop next season. Dalea produced 
more nodules on the roots than any other 
legume. 

Another big advantage for landlords is 
that Dalea clover is a crop the stock will 
not eat, and tenants are obliged to plow 

it all under for a fertilizer crop. 
Red-clover seed costs three times as 
| much as Dalea-clover seed, so that there 
| is still another saving there. B.C. 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 





HIS YEAR the General Motors line isan imposing 
Automobile Show in itself. . 
Here is every style of body. Every type of design— 
four cylinder, six cylinder, eight cylinder. Every im- 
provement. Every price, from the Chevrolét touring 
car at $510 to the Cadillac with special:coach work at 
$9,000. A car for every purse and purpose. 
Every one of the models now on display is different 
and distinguished. Yet two unifying characteristics 
bind them all together: 


EVERY CLOSED BODY is by Fisher. The quality 
of all body workmanship is Fisher quality, whether 
you pay $500 or $9,000. And because Fisher is owned by 
General Motors, and its plants are a part of the General Motors 
plants, you know that evefy resource and artistic skill has been 
utilized to make the body and the chassis a perfect quality unit. 


EVERY MODEL has shared in the advantages of 

General Motors research, purchasing standards 
and Proving Ground tests; and in the economies of volume 
production made possible by world-wide sales. Dollar for dollar 
you will buy more value in the car you select because of General 
Motors quality and the public’s purchase of 1,200,000 General 
Motors cars last year. 





HE GENERAL MOTORS line is a direct result of the 

record-breaking patronage accorded by the public 
in 1926. The economies which this great volume 
afforded have been passed on to the car purchaser 
in even better quality. With great pride we invite you 
to inspect the new General Motors cars and to make 
one or more of them your own. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC *, OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND ~ BUICK 
CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, TRUCKS & BUSES 
FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerator 














































































The |I-a-s-t-i-n-g flavor of 





fresh mint leaves. 


and good for you. 
AFTER EVERY MEAL 














SALESMEN 


WANTED 


rons FARM JOURNAL ' now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for subscription sales work ig 
all parts of the United States 

The position open offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to the right man. /t pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is casy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks_and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

No time lost in getting started. It 
is our aim to give all our salesmen person- 
al training. ch has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


Ihe farm Journal 


Sales Department Philadelphia, Pa. 


























FOREST RANGERS 


rk or other gov- 


Men forest ranger, mail cle 
jn en yee Feng write for particulars. 
MOKANE, 234 


DENVER, COLO. 
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other meth Quick work—iow cost 

and one man does the job. Hand pow- 
er infour speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse © Hercules js most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. rite 
r prices catalog—get my 4a 
1927 introductory offer. 
B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
118 29th St 
Centerville, Iowa 


At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump $1922 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 

Easy Payments 









IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on est 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 











The Cincinnati fron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











































































































Is Our Corn Soil 


Continued from page 13 





| Doomed? 
| 





to sea annually by our rivers, even when 
allowance is made for laudable wash, and 
for material derived from the river chan- 
nels, is an impressive warning of the 
danger of negligent practises. 

“Nor is this all; the wash from one acre 
is often made the waste-cover for another 
acre, or for several. Sometimes one’s loss 
is another’s gain, but all too frequently 
one’s loss is another’s disaster; and the 
1,000.000,000 or more tons of richest soil- 
matter annually carried into the sea by 
our rivers is the nation’s loss.” 


Only the Dramatic Gets Attention 


The tradition of the permanence of agri- 
culture is so grounded that facts make no 
impression on the public mind. Very 
little, I find, does make its mark on the 
public mind, unless it be dramatic; hence 
newspaper headlines. As all the great, the 
essential changes, physical, moral or in- 
tellectual, seeing they come slowly and 
by small increments, are covert, we have 
the spectacle of society never knowing 
“where it is at’”’ until it 1s confronted by a 
calamity, big or little. 

Mr. Lowell, the astronomer, watches 
the planet Mars from an Arizona desert. 
He thinks he sees great public works, 
canals, built by intelligent beings to main- 
tain life on a dying or half-dead ignet. 
What an awful spectacle! One shudders, 
and Campbell’s solemn liné “All earthly 
things shall melt in gloom,” Oppresses the 
mind. 

But we do not need to go to the planet 
Mars. Precisely the same thing is going 
on now, under our very noses, if you like, 
in China. Professor Chamberlin refers to 
the situation in China as ‘“‘the pitiable 
struggle of certain oriental peoples to 
retain and cultivate the scant remnants 
of once-ample soils.”’ 


China a Vast Object Lesson 


To understand China one must clearly get, 
this picture: 400,000,000 people slowly 
and inexorably compressed into the small 
areas of remaining fertile lands. There is 
no surplus of food in China for domestic 
animals, either for €ork, for food, or for 
that essential thing, milk. The situation 
has obtained so long that it saturates the 
national character. People acquiesce in 
existing without space and opportunity. 
I will later measure these conditions in a 
comparison with our own. A _ pathetic 
relic is seen in their veneration for an- 
tiquity—for them the days of happiness 
and plenty. The’China which gave to the 
world printing, gunpowder, paper, the 
mariner’s compass, porcelain, and other 
things, was a land of space, of opportunity, 
of movement, of hope—not the moribund 
China of today. 

Even the China of today probably sur- 
vives only because of the whimsical nat- 
ural freak which dropped the dust of 
Central Asia—in inexhaustible loess soils 
often 1,000 feet deep—over a part of 
North China. 

China is almost wholly an agricultural 
country. Under the congested conditions 
—an acre or two per man to cultivate— 
China’s total harvest may be said, when 
brought to a common denominator, to be 
15 bushels of grain per capita. While 
much less than half our people are en- 
gaged in similar agriculture, our corre- 
sponding figure is 100 bushels per capita. 


China a Land of No Surplus 


The poor Chinaman eats his 15 bushels 
all himself, does all the work: with his own 
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muscles. He has no great surplus to sup- 
port those faithful servants, domestic 
animals, or to provide a stimulating, 
energizing meat diet. Most of all, he has 
no surplus of manhood to mine, to manu- 
facture, to transport, to amuse, to in- 
struct—to form, in short, a great country 
like this. Everybody works, even father, 
merely to keep going. 

Hopkins points out that the Chinaman 
by laborious effort, by economies in fer- 
tilizers we don’t dream of, and even scorn, 
by scraping the mud bottom of his pond 
and carrying it to his little plots, manages 
all told, in a year, to add as much of the 
essential element of phosphorus, perhaps 
the principal one needed, as we can buy 
in Tennessee or Florida for four cents. 

There is the comparison I promised a 
few minutes ago. On the one side a year’s 
toil; on the other—I was going to say the 
price of a glass of beer—that won’t do; 
beer is priceless it will have to stand at 
four cents 

[The second part of Arthur J. Mason’s 
paper will appear in an early issue.] 


« < 
My First Tenant 


Continued from page 16 


I consulted and advised with friend Carl 


| and asked him to put out a few acres of | 
strawberries, because this Ozark region is 


well adapted to this berry and the market- 
ing conditions are now perfected so that 
this crop pays handsome returns. Several 


| hundred dollars per acre per year is noth- 


ing uncommon. The soil of this farm 
would have been ideal for berry culture. 
Against my advice, the German and his 
newly acquired family put out a little 
patch of corn, some potatoes, cabbage and 
a large field of tomatoes. They thought 
that they would sell their tomatoes at 
the canning factory and that it would be 
better than a strawberry crop. They 
used up the corn for feed, and the po- 
tatoes and cabbages were never marketed. 


ARLY one Sunday morning Carl and | 


his friend drove up to my house in 
town. 


| four o’clock that morning and had a large 


side-board load of very fine tomatoes which 
they intended to take to a larger town 
20 miles away. I protested against their 
driving my heavy team so far, but as 
usual, Carl had his way. The following 
Wednesday morning, Carl returned to 
my office on his way home. After arriving 
in this larger town they were offered three 
cents a pound for their tomatoes, but were 
told that they could get five cents a pound 
at another town 30 miles farther away. 


| Like dumb animals they made this drive 





and arrived with their tomatoes turned to 
catsup, which brought a mere pittance. 

By this time I had learned that my 
man was full of ideas, but that he lacked 
the ability to put the practical ones into 
effect. After his last crop was harvested, 
I took him off this farm, cancelled his 
obligations and put him to manual labor 
at a small place I had in town. 

Carl married a widow who had a small 
son, and I fitted them up a little house 
which was fairly comfortable, gave them 


| their milk, butter and eggs for looking 


after my stock and allowed him to work 
at a greenhouse across the road. Carl’s 
wife was a wonder. She was a real house- 
keeper and could do her work in the 
shortest space of time, and always effi- 
ciently. She took charge of Carl the same 
a8 she did her household.. She looked 
after the chickens and the cows so that 
he had all his time for his work at the 
greenhouse. Ere long they had a nice 
bank account and were doing well. Then 
Carl pictured to her a wild, fanciful dream 
of what he could do in some large green- 
house in the city. He quit his job and 
they moved to the city. 


They had been on the road since | 








Speeding Life's Action 
Mental and Physical 
Through RIGHT EATING > 





Grain foods with the entice- 
ment of confections to prove 
food that’s “good” for youcan 
be wonderfully delicious too 


ERE are active afternoons and 

bright mornings due, as mil- 
lions know, to unique foods that 
delight the appetite, supply dy- 
namic energy elements, and yet 
leave no “heavy” feeling. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole 
wheat steam exploded to 8 times 
its natural size, then oven toasted. 
Ic tastes like toasted nutmeats. Almost 
20% is bran, but you would never 
guess it. 

Quaker Puffed Rice are grains of 
selected rice puffed like the wheat. The 
great energy elements of carbohydrate 
food are embodied. They are as tempt- 
ing as confections. 

They are different in every way from 
any other cereal known. Thus taste 
good when no other food attracts. 





1— At Breakfast 
2— At Luncheon 


Digest easily, are quickly assimilated, 
apply quick nutrition without imposing 
on the digestion. 

Get Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice at 
your grocer'’s. 
Enjoy the delight 
of a great change 
at breakfast. 
Order at lunch 
at restaurants 
for brighter, 
less loggy after- 


noons. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

















Dont Pay 


for 


4 Months 


VG adh am Cole) (6) eh: 
The Sevarator 





‘ E WILL send an Im- 
ported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct 

to your farm and you don’t pay us 

acent for 4 months. You may have 

a 30 Days’ Trial. Then decide wheth- 

er you want to keep it or return it at 

our expense. We make this offer 
because we know there is no other 
ator in the world equal to the 
clotte and we want to prove it 
to you. 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single - bearing, suspended, 
self-balancing bowl. This Melotte 
Bowl from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins like a top. Without 
any re cing it skims as perfectly 
after 15 years of service as when new. 
Neither wear nor usage can ever 
throw the Melotte Bowl out of balance. 


Sena Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
separator and the extraordinary 4 
months’ offer. 

The Melotte Separator 


H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 


2843 W. 19thSt.,Dept. 25-02 Chicago, !!!. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Cal. 


SESSSSCTSSSTASSTHSSSSRSHHeeeteseee 
Melotte Separator, 'j;,"; {/,250" 

9 U.S. Manager 

2843 


W, 19th St., Dept. 25-02 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif : 


Please send me Free Melotte Separator Cata- 
log and your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 


(Print Your Name and Address plainly 
ee 

















Post Office 
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How many cows do you milk?__.____ _ 
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Green Onions for Market 
By H. Frank Rafferty 








O most of us, a green onion is a green 
onion; something to be avoided when 
going out in company. But there 
certainly is a lot of difference in onions. 
All you need to do to realize thig fact is 
take a few dozen bunches of onions to 
town and try to sell them to a grocer who 
is handling ‘‘quality’’ vegetables. Your 
troubles will be 


attractive. When you are washing and 
tying up the bunches, handle carefully 
so as not to break the tops; broken tops 
make a straggly looking bunch. Trim 
the tops evenly. 

The best size is about the thickness of 
an ordinary lead pencil, or a little larger. 
The housewife does not want onions with 

large bottoms, 





more noticeable | 
if the market is a 
trifle dull. 

He will prob- 
ably say that the 
bunches are too 
small, or the on- 
ions too large, 
or that the dirt 
isn’t all washed 
off, or the tops 
are not trimmed 
close enough. 
These are just a 
few of the things 
the prospective 
buyer will find 
wrong with them. 
The point is, you 
must take to the 
city bunched 








because at this 
stage the flavor 
is too strong for 
comfort. There is 
too much bite. 
Pull your onions 
for bunching be- 
fore they com- 
mence to bottom. 
The size of the 
bunch will vary 
according to the 
demands of the 
trade, but ordi- 
narily from five 
to seven onions 
are preferred. 
Green onions 
which have the 
lower part well 
bleached, sell 








onions that will 
sell on any kind 
of a market, because there is always a 
sale for the right kind 

The first thing to d@ is to see that the 
onions are clean, because no matter how 
carefully you select the onions or tie up 
the bunches, even if the onions are only 
slightly dirty, the bunches will not be 


Good and poor bunches of green onions 


better than those 
with the green 
color extending practically to the roots. 
This bleaching can be accomplished by 
drawing in the dirt about the growing 
onions. Take the onions to market as 
soon as possible after pulling. Pull 
onions late in the evening or early in the 
morning. [Continued on page 61 





a export trade 
in apples—prin- 
cipally apples to 
England—is responsible for most of the 
excitement about spray residue. A year 
ago last. fall, England kicked about the 
arsenic left on ap- 
ples, as result of 
spraying the trees 
with lead arsenate 
to check codling- 
moth. Last fall 
the orchardists in 
the Northwest, to 
stop trouble before 
it came, had pick- 
ers wear gloves, 
ran the fruit 
through special ma- 
chines, and then 
had fruit inspected 
by government 




















men to see if it was 


Arsenic on Apples 6°k° Sut it was 


found that no 
amount of wiping would get all the spray 
residue off. In the depressions at stem 
and blossom end of the apple, the residue 
refused to be wiped 
out. It was neces- 
sary, in order to 
fix things up just 
right, to wash the 
apples in a solu- 
tion of hydrochlo- 
ric acid and water, 
strength 1 to 2 per 
cent. 

Most of the ar- 
senic trouble was 
on apples from the 
Northwest. . The 
orchardists in that 
section are more 


Lower apples (Delicious) have spray residue around stems. Upper (Ben 
Davis) has San Jose scale 
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diligent about spraying than they are in 
some other parts of the country. Most of 
the trouble was on Delicious apples, too. 
That variety is one of the most valuable, 
and if an orchardist is going to put an 
extra dose of spray on any one variety, it 
naturally goes on Delicious. Another 
thing, a little bit of ,residue looks like a 
lot, if on a red apple like Delicious. In 
some cases, the residue is not spray ma- 
terial, but dust. 

Two specimens of Delicious showing 
heavy residue are illustrated. Also a Ben 
Davis with San Jose scale on it. Quite a 
few apples were shipped to South America 
last fall, and the South American folks 
wouldn’t take anything that showed signs 
of San Jose. The South Americans can’t 
wwfully fussy about this matter 
though, else they wouldn’t accept Ben 
Davis apples. These apples are from 
lots that were rejected for export. 

¢. « 


Seed Catalogs—Pay for 
Them 


BOUT this time of year I like to draw 
my chair up to the fireplace and 


be so 


devour seed catalogs. Some seedsmen 
call us fireside planters “catalog pests.”’ 
The nurserymen and seedsmen are to 


blame. First, they have made the cata- 
logs attractive; and second, they have 
made it easy for us to get the catalogs. 
My orders must fit my garden, which is 
small. To split my purchase between 
various firms would not be profitable for 
them, nor sensible for me. I like to look 
at many catalogs. There is as much 
delight in looking, selecting and then 
anticipating, as there is in planting and 
harvesting. Formerly I selected my seed 
from racks in front of the corner store— 
and they frequently grew and produced 
good crops, but the pleasure was only 
momentary. The grocer was tapping on 
the case with his pencil, signaling not to 
take too long reading the instructions. 
But what are we going to do with the 
catalog problem? Hundreds of thousands 
of good dollars are annually wasted on 
those who read but don’t remit. Is it 
right for the florist and nurseryman to 
furnish me with pleasure and contribute 
to my education gratis? I don’t think so, 
and perhaps I am not alone in this opinion 
Recently I sent to England for a cata- 


log. I paid for it. I found myself respect- 
ing it. Strict orders were given to-spare 


it from the itinerant ragman. It was a 
wonderful catalog, both in description and 
illustration, but not more so than many I 
have received gratis. It cost me some- 
thing and I respect it as I do the books in 
my library—those not borrowed. 

This is my conclusion: that I should 
pay for catalogs. If everybody paid for 
catalogs, we would get bigger and better 
with more instructions in them. 
Think it over, nurserymen and seedsmen. 

E. F. Kelsey. 


ones, 


aq 
Country Theaters 


During fair week every fall the little coun- 


try theater at Genesee county fair, 
Batavia, N. Y., is the seene of a warm 
contest. Communities from all over the 


county compete for a silver cup, awarded 
for the best play presented. In 1924 and 
1925 the cup was won by Ray community, 
but last fall the Ellicott Street Road 
community won. The winning play was 
“The Trysting Place,” by Booth Tarking- 
ton. This little theater was started in 
1920, and the county-fair association put 
up a building for the contests. he 
Empire State folks take to the country- 
theater idea like ducks -to water, and 
quite a few of the counties have their 
little theaters. If other communities want 
to try their hands at this sort of thing, 
the Editor will advise where to get plays. 
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| Sractors 

Two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows and 
15-30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped, 
4-cylinder tractors, with ample power 
at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 

























Next Spring— 
Summer, Autumn, Winter— 


Profit with 
McCoRMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Power 


the least possible labor and in 















VERY year McCormick- 











Deering Tractors stand the shortest possible time. After 
stronger with the farmers. this experience they were ready 
The name McCormick-Deering fornew and better power. There 
has become the symbol of reli- are thousands like these,too,who 







will recommend McCormick- 
Deering when you make your 
power investment. 


McCormick-Deering gives 


Pe : you your choice of three tractors 
BP pod yehin wrererd —the McCormick- Deering 
10-20, the 15-30, and the new 


used International Harvester 
tractors—for months or for #,Pumpose row crop tractor, the 


ge Ailithons steadfast friends of tractors, built to last many years. 
McCormick- Deering: farm Any one of them will work for 
power. They will recommend yoy with drawbar, belt, ‘and 
McCormick-Deering when you power take-off the year around. 
come to buy. Other men, who Any one of them will cut your. | 
risked using cheaper, lighter production costs and add "to *’ 
tractors, found themselves un- your profits. Look them over 
derpowered. They fell short of at the dealer's store. Catalog 
reaching full production with will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606So.MichiganAve. % Americg = Chicago, Ill, 






able power farming because it 
stands for carefully built, prac- 
tical, many-sided, long-lived 
farm power. 


































The FARMALL! 


Theremarkable new 4-cylinder 
McCormick- Deering F 

designed to handle cultivating and 
planting of row crops, as well asall 
other farm power work. 
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Most Popular &? Most Profitable 
McCORMICK-DEERING for 1927 
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rf ci) Set You Up 


“37 Oil Business 
Without Investment 


I want an ambitious, ener- 
getic man in every county to join 
me in the oil business. I'll make 
him my partner, furnish everythin 
Ms that’s needed to do business an 
divide the profits 50-50 
every 1 week, I have hundreds of men now with 
me on this basis—ready for a hundred more, 
part or full time. It’s a chance of a lifetime. 


$216 the First Week 


One Man’s Share of Profits 
Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first week 
he started. Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his 
share in one week. Hundreds are making big money 
oery mont the year round. It’s a great business. 


Lona Cee buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Terms for nati ~~ 4 known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Moter Olle--Columit bia Lm pd aoe Pestes. We ship direct 

u 


nearby warehouse you every 2 

Write ‘Quick fort this chance. Just say, 

“I am interested in your 

ition,” in a letter or on a postcard. Mail it 

I'll send non gourd rticulars by return mail. 

io agetontions get the preference. Act Now! 
’ Co. as peepeger 


* CLEVELAND, ND, OMNG 
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CONFIDENCE 


HE veteran user of horses always wants to 

see USHCO hardware on his harness. He 
knows from experience that it is honestly made 
of the best materials and workmanship, and 
that its fine finish is a true indication of its high 
quality. Years of experience have given him 
confidence in uSHCo hardware, and in its 


Certified malleable castings only are used in 
wSHCeo malleable iron hardware, while steel 
pieces are made of specially treated alloy steel. 


Is uSHCO hardware on your harness? 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 


usSHCo 


HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 


————————=— MAIL THIS TODAY—-—————-—— 


U. S. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 
Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet “‘ Horse Sense.” 




















Best Feed Grinder 


M ad e Kelly ly Duplex Mills are © made witha 


more work 
—- any ye mill of equal size. 
oy 25 per cent less power. 





KELLY DUPLEX 
Big Money Maker 
Bave one-half your feed. Easily 


tractors. ° 
Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept. 23, Springfield, Ohio | 
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Painters may differ as to the kind of 
work they like — but when it comes 
to brushes they are unanimous for 


WHITING’S 
CELEBRATED BRUSHES 
ADAMS 
SUPERIOR BRUSHES 
The great majority of them learned 


the value of these famous names 
while they were learning their trade. 














WHITING-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 














Steel Wheels 


fgating years ol -crvice” Make COST 


down-seny to lend. p= a 


EMPIRES o Box 252 quincy.a. 








Brush-Picker for the 
Orchard 











N the spring of 1922 we found ourselves 

considerably behind with our spring 
work, a part of which consisted in picking 
up the brush in a 17-acre apple-orchard 
that had been heavily pruned. From 
past experience, we knew that it would 
take two men and a team about six or 
eight days to clean up this amount and 
burn it. 

We decided to make a brush-picker, so 
we sharpened (on one gide only) a couple 








Position of picker when in use 





of seasoned 
ironwood poles 
at the small 
end. These 
two poles, 34 
feet long and 
straight, we 
laid four feet 
apart,- and 
bolted an old 
four-horse 
evener across 
them, then 
braced them 
as shown in 
the picture. 
We then fas- 
tened both 
ends of a 30- 
foot wire to 
clevices in the ends of the evener. At the 
center of this wire we attached the 
whiffletrees with a short chain. It took 
us just about three hours in all to build 
the picker, and the materials cost almost 
nothing. 

Two men and a team cleaned up and 
burned that brush in one and a half days. 
We estimated that the picker saved us 
about $60, besides making it possible for 
us to do the rest of our spring work on 
time. 

The man who handles the picker raises 
up Ahe handles slightly until his load 
starts to draw into the wires, then he 
holds down on them to prevent the noses 
from running into the ground. It doesn’t 
pay to load it too heavily. Part of the 
time we had a fire at each end of the 
orchard, thus picking up a load goin 
each way. At the fire we drew the load 
right up to the pile, then the man at the 
handles let go and the load was burning. 





Taking up a load 
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| Potatoes, Flowers, 
| Onion Seeds, etc. 














O not sow onion seed too early in 
spring. One year William T. Scheidle, 


Mills county, Iowa, sowed in March and 
the onions froze after they came up. 
Any time in April will do in his elimate, 


he says. Scheidle raises two or three 
acres of onions every year on a 60-acre 
farm to help the income for himself and 


grown up son. G. R.H 
Free bulletins on garden making— 
Garden Editor will tell you where to 

rite for the m. Some dandy ones. 
Drop isa line. 


The basket-flower is a splendid annual 
for the flower-garden. It is a hardy, 
thistle-like flower, grows about three feet 
high, and has large, rosy-lavender flowers. 
Seed can be sown in open ground as soon 


The basket-flower 


as the soil can be worked. Plants will 
bloom right where seed is sown, but can 
be transplantéd. This flower prefers cool 
weather and is not so easy to grow as 
some other annuals. Worth the effort, 
tho ugh. 


Some blue potatoes were sent in by 
Perry Da lton, of Ohio. Variety, 


Baltimore Blue. Perry has been 
growling the same strain (no change 
of seed) for 46 years. wer. | seed-ball 
from the blue spuds produced some 
good- sized white tubers,” says Perry. 


‘The flo wer was pollinated by Rural 
New Ye 


One way to keep fruit-trees from blooming 
too early in spring is this: After the 
ground has frozen in winter, build a box 
around the tree four ar five feet square 
and about a foot high. Fill this with 
sawdust and let it stay till all danger of 
frost is over, then remove. In every case 
this has prevented my pet peach tree 
from putting out too early. One ‘year 
all the other fruit was killed by frost 
before this tree bloomed. F.C. 


“Oil Spray Investigations,” Bulletin 
197, Washington Experiment Station, 
Pullman, Wash. Free, foregoing ad- 


dre 8s. 


Tests are being made of blight-resistant 
or blight-proof varieties of potatoes at 
the state college of agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y. In the tests run last year, one 
variety came through the season without 
a trace of blight or rot; but this variety, 
which came from Japan, is worthless for 
culture here. Its hybrids, however, give 
promise of combinations of the blight- 
resistant qualities with the good producing 
properties of the varieties now commonly 
g£rcwn. 
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As the 
POWER LOAD 
GETS HEAVIER 


The load on the battery in your lighting 
plant began to grow a few weeks after its 
installation You found new jobs for the 
battery to do. Your family found others. 
Taken altogether, they make quite a differ- 
ence in operating cost. 

A little careful figuring 
before you buy the replace- 
ment battery will save you 
money and insure getting 
the most economical bat- 
tery for your job. 

Another thing it will pay you to keep in 
mind—Willard Farm Lighting Batteries 
not only have the repu- 
tation of giving a fuller 
measure of useful life in 
the owner’s plant — they 
live up to it. 





















hex LIGHT and Res PLANT 


jatteries 
EN 


A Suggestion That Will 
Save You Money 


you will not have to 
makea hasty decision 
when it becomes nec- 
essary to purchase 








It will pay you to | 
get facts on the 
power load of your 
lighting plant. You . 
can use them to real Mew equipment. 
advantage in the op- I'll be glad to run 
eration of your plant—in thecon- out to your place and give you 
servation of its present battery. detailed information about your 

Getting them now when your power load, as well as some very 
present battéry is still in good valuable information on farm 
shape is further insurance that lighting batteries. 


Your WILLARD BATTERY man 
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The Three-Story Garden 


Continued from January 


By A. B. Ross 

















N the three-story garden, while one set of plants is nearing 
maturity another set is making its start right beside the 
maturing plants; and, conversely, when these later starters 
are nearing maturity a follow crop, in the place of the matured 
plants, is getting its start. That is to say: the whole garden 
is made up, during the growing season, of side-by-side rows, one 
finishing while the other is beginning 
For example, in the pea rows the tomatoes and lima beans are 
started before the peas have’ matured; and when the peas are 
done and the vines are taken out, the tomatoes and limas are 
well along toward their bearing period. There are prior crops in 
the rows which are to be planted to late corn; and in the early- 
corn rows, between the growing hills, vegetables are planted 
which not only overlap during the corn season, but are extended 
into fall and winter. When the corn-stalks are cut out, these 
crops are well along toward maturity. 
he gain by this system-is much greater than appears at first 
blush. With the exception of the early-maturing peas and a plant- 
ing or two of bush beans, not one of the tender crops would be out 
of the way in time to set out or seed down for the frost-resistant 
or the winter gardens. They must be planted “overlapping” or 


not planted at all. 
Only Dwarf Peas 


There is one characteristic of most of the tender crops that lends 
itself to this system of planting, and that is the fact that these 
tender crops are vines. The vine form is simply fine for the 
three-story garden. If we planted tall peas, there would be no 
chance to use the pea rows for tomatoes and limas. But we do 
not allow tall peas in the three-story garden—only the dwarfs. 
As soon as the peas are well in blossom they tumble and creep. 
When they tumble they open up a lot of new space for planting; 
and as they creep they cover otherwise bare ground on one side 


* of the row and leave bare ground for overlap crops on the other 


side of the pea row. Before the peas tumble down their cultiva- 
tion has been finished. Then we can plant on the west or north 
side of the pea row, five or six inches away, the vegetables for 
the fall and winter gardens, in plenty of time to be sure of 
maturity. 

These winter plants need be cultivated only on one side until 
the peas are out of the way. On the pea side the earth is kept 
loose by the pea roots. And the decaying bacteria on the roots 











Above, three-story garden August 4. 
The jungle stage, with corn, pole 
limas and tomatoes closely planted 


Right, approaching the jungle stage 
in July. Four crops—peas, corn, 
tomatoes, pole limas 




















of the peas are of much benefit to the winter-garden plants. It 
is very necessary not to shade these winter plants closely when 
they are young, because, if you do, they will grow tall and spin- 
dling, and never be normal 


Peas Must Stay Down, Beans Go Up 


Just as tall-growing peas are prohibited in the three-story garden, 
so, too, are bush limas and bush string-beans. -If bush string- 
beans are wanted, they should be planted early, in the rows 
saved for the last corn planting, so that they are out of the 
way by from July 15 to July 25. Bush limas are not worth their 
room and shade in my garden, and they finish too late for any 
follow crop that is worth planting. 

Where the preference is for string-beans, they should be pole 
beans; and no bean grows that is the equal in quality and yield 
of the Kentucky Wonder. A single planting of bush beans very 
early, with the Kentucky 
Wonder later, should give a 
continuous supply _ pretty 
much through the  bean- 
growing weather. 

Now, go back to the list 
of tender plants, and see 
how we have disposed of 
some of the problems they 
present. No tall peas— 
only dwarfs and on their 
west or north side a line 
of winter-garden stuff com- 
ing on. Right in the pea 
row the limas and toma- 
toes (trimmed and tied to 
stakes), getting a first-class 
start while the peas are 
making their crop. In the 
corn rows, prior crops be- 
fore the late-planted corn; 
follow crops after the early- 
planted corn; and intercrops 
in the corn rows between the 
hills, getting ready for the 
winter garden, and _ sent 
ahead, full tilt, as fast as 
the corn-stalks are cut out ; ; 
after et. tay Who says tomatoes need cod- 
left to stand the shade of dling? Jammed up against 
the corn-stalks are the Corn samt Hate Senay Sape. 3 
okra, eggplant, pepper and onions (for bulbs), and the hardy 
plants which are used to making their growth when the sun- 
power is in the decline. 


The April Garden 


Now let’s see what we can have out. of these gardens in the 
months we are at home or at our summer cottages; and how 
much we can add to the health of ourselves and our youngsters 
and to the total benefit of the vacation by adding sound, 
wholesome food to the rest, the change of air and the outdoor life. 

Over winter: Scallions, 
parsnips, salsify, spinach, 
























celery, French endive, beet 
tops for greens, buried cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts. 


The May Garden 


Bunching onions, radishes, 
curly lettuce, spinach from 
seed, beet tops from thin- 
ning, cress. 


The June Garden 


Bunching onions, radishes, 
lettuce (curly and _ head), 
beets, carrots, kohlrabi, peas 
(after June 5-8), string- 
beans, chard, spinach. 


The September Garden 


Radishes, curly lettuce, beets, 
carrots, lima beans, string- 
beans (pole), chard, cucum- 
bers, squash, marrows, to- 
matoes, [Continued on page 54 
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How attractive! And without 
one piece of new furniture ! 


Any woman who wants a pretty bed- 
room with very little outlay, can surely 
have it! 

Would you ever suspect that this col- 
orful guest-chamber was once an unused 
room in a spacious farmhouse, where a 
discarded oak bureau and four- poster 
bedstead were simply stored? 


But when one little home-body caught 
a vision, and put a paint-brush to work, 
she “mahoganized” the old oak furni- 
ture, bought a few yards of gaily figured 
cretonne, and some Blabon’s Printed 
Linoleum in a sprightly new pattern 
(5207 Printed) —and see the wonderful 


effect! 


“Looks like a million dollars, doesn’t 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Hazel H. Adler, 
authority on inte- 
rior decoration, gives 
valuable decorative 
suggestions in this 
36-page illustrated 
book “Planning the 
Color Schemes for 
Your Home.” Sent 
upon receipt of 20 
cents. 










jis label on the 


Look for th 
face of all Blabon’s Linoleum 


BLABONS Linoleum 


it?” she asked, with pride in her tone, 
“but it cost so little ’most anybody 


could do it!” she added. 


The lovely new patterns of Blabon’s 
Linoleum and Blabon Rugs of genuine 
Linoleum now being shown will be apt 
to make you want to fix up several rooms 
at once. And the fixing up not only will 
be a delight, but will mean a saving of 
work in days to come—Blabon floors are 
so easy to keep clean and fresh looking! 


Next time you go to town, stop in a 
home- furnishing or department store 
and see the new Blabon’s Linoleums. 
Then write our Advisory Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration for suggestions without 
cost to you. 


Nicetown, Philadelphia. Established 75 years 
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OST modern farmers realize how necessary it 
is that the farmhouse be not only a home, but 
a place of business as well. Books must be 
kept, records filed, sales and purchases must be 
made, all kinds of business transacted, letters 
written: and all these things must be done 
somewhere in the farmhouse Plans for an 
up-to-the-minute farm home call for an office 
in a convenient part of the house. 
The plan on this page shows a house, practically arranged for 
a business farmer. The womenfolks may complain that there are 
too many doors, or too many this and that 
but wait a minute, Mrs. Business Farmer! 
You know how mad you were the last 
time a buyer accompanied your husband 
right into the kitchen and “‘talked it over’ 
while you were in the midst of Saturday’s 
baking. It’s to give you privacy in the 
kitchen and your husband privacy in the 
office that this plan calls for so many doors. 
The office should be in that part of the 
house most easily accessible from the lane 
or driveway, and it should also be easily 
reached from the barnyard. A _ wash- 
basin should always be in or near the 
office, and for that reason it is well, in 
planning a new house, to place the wash- 
room and toilet right next to the outside 
door that leads to the office. A door lead- 
ing directly from the office over a side 
porch to the driveway makes a convenient 
entrance and exit for business callers. 
When Mr. So-and-So calls to see your 
husband about seed-corn, or livestock, 
have him wait in the office while you call 
hubby from the barn. As hubby comes 
in at the rear door, he can step into the wash-room and clean up 
a little, if necessary. 





HE kitchen is large. While there has been considerable talk 

about smaller kitchens, the kitchen on the farm should be large. 
Just as the farmhouse is a place of business as well as a home, so 
is the farm kitchen a manufacturing place as well as just a kitchen. 
How well we appreciate that at sausage-making time! 

Aunt Harriet may think I’ve placed the sink and range and 
pantry a good distance apart. But when it comes to choosing 
between a little longer trip to the range, and letting the boys dirty 
the whole kitchen when they carry the wood and ashes across the 
floor, I think Mother will choose to have the stove as close to the 
entrance as possible. The kitchen table might be moved to the 
rear window, but it is mighty handy to the dining-room just 
where it is now. 





First Floor. Clothes-closet could be built under stairway 





Cozy and substantial looking 


The dining-room is plenty large to set two tables at threshing 
time, if necessary. It is convenient to both kitchen and pantry, 
as well as the living-room and stairs. 

It is an old farm custom—and a fine one—to make the living- 
room the largest room in the house. The living-room, indeed, 
is the room dearest to all of us when we think of home. In it the 
family meets in days of joy and sorrow. In wintertime—how we 
do love to gather around that fireplace! If there is a wedding, 
quite likely the chief part of the celebration will be staged in the 
living-room. I am not insistent that the fireplace be placed 
in the exact position in which it is shown in the sketch. It could 
be placed to the right and made to open 
into the office as well as the living-room. 

The stairway leads up in the central 
part of the house. The four bedrooms 
are all of good size and are amply supplied 
with closet space. How they do it, I don’t 
know, but some city housewives seem to 
get along without any closets, or with very 
small ones. The farm wife will never 
stand for that. 





'MHE bathroom is large. An up-to-date 

feature in it is the chute which carries 
all dirty clothes right into the basement 
where the laundry is located. And there 
are drawers in which can be kept towels, 
and whatever surplus linen remains over 
from the linen-closet next to the attic 
stairway. 

Notice the sleeping-porch. There’s 
nothing like open-air sleeping, even if we 
are in the air all day long. More farmers 
are building open-air sleeping-porches. 
This one is a little narrow, but with the 
cots or hammocks placed lengthwise will 
accommodate four people quite readily. 

The basement, too, should be carefully planned for every farm- 
house. My folks at home divided the cellar into five different 
rooms—one for the heater and fuel, two storage rooms for pota- 
toes, vegetables, etc., one large kitchen for cooking and canning 
in winter-time, and one good-sized compartment equipped with 
shelves for jelly, jam, canned fruit, pickles, lard and the like. 

Several folks who have seen this plan say the rooms are too 
large. Others say that the house is too large. But a lot of farm 
folks will like just those things. It is the bigness which surrounds 
the farm home that makes it so ideal—large areas of ground, 
unlimited fresh, country air, the bigness of hearts; all these make 
that great old feeling that our home is our castle. And it can 
be such, even though it has to serve quite often as a place of 
business. The best way to keep it a peaceful castle is to have an 
office separate from the kitchen. 





Second floor. A roomy closet for each sleeping-room 
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Send For TheseBooks 


Buy Direct From Mill 
and Save Up to*2000! 


Gordon VanTine 


home with 4 bed- | = : i : ~ i: 

rooms, living room - ~  ann yvenpo 
ining from and i 
bath. Materials 














100 50 Home Plans 
floor- pions, fascrte- 


Sar ct bome ane of homes." 3 


Book of Barns 
hows 664 sises and kinds of 


stock, ey 
arnt toed (— poultry 










654 Sizes 
and Kinds of 
Barns in Our 
Barn Book 









Get Gordon-Van Tine’s 


Wholesale Prices 
Before You Build! 


Down Comes Building Cost 
Through the Savings of Machine Sectiatil 


_Now you no longer have to pay for costly hand-sawing! By the Gordon- Gordon-Van Tine oe ib 
Van Tine Plan-Cut method our power-driven machines saw, cut and notch A, Yonderful value in = Gothie-root 
the lumber at the mill. All heavy rafters, joists, studs and sheathing come [er.aia2 ‘s,"tit,you,neet* gQge House N°479 


accurately fitted to plan. Carpenters start framing and nailing at once. You 






























‘ S- os. ° Modern, scientific type ” 
save 30% labor-cost and 18% lumber waste. And machine-accuracy insures Large, low windows, hinged 12% 20 
p na o0,a0 at top, admit sunshine to 
tightest, strongest type of building. floor. Upper windows light 


feedin, assage back 
The tremendous volume due to 200,000 customers enables you to buy ee 


highest quality at lowest wholesale prices. We own and operate our own 
mills and factories, ship lumber and material in trainloads, and sell direct- 
from-mill at one small profit. Get wholesale prices on your home, barn or 
farm building NOW for spring building! 














argains Covers Ail Materials We sell hereon millwork, hard- 
Lumber Bathroom and You know to a penny ware and paints in any quantity. 
Shingles Plumbing Supplies just what your house or Whatever you are going to build, 
Lath Roofing barn will cost. We supply remodel or repair, send us your list , , 
Flooring Paints all materials as specified. of materials and we will figure it This house provides both air 
Windows Glass Write for list. free and give you lowest freight- one oe ey f pe roof wm 
Winde ows—plenty of warm sunshine 
oors Furnaces paid prices. end good Se. Roof of 
st slate-surfaced, fire-resistan 
Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine 5x Gordon-Van Tine Garages roofing. A wonderful value.” 
Surfaced Roofing F Panel Door Quality Paint $89.00and Up 


Green or red; The Standard Goesfurther. Lasts 


Door of America. jonger. Special kinds 








85 lbs. to roll. ‘ 
Complete with Finest manufac- forevery Send 
nails and ce- ture, lumber “A > purpose. 
4 ment. Fire-re- quality y pice —~ tlighest 
sisting ;guaran- pine. Size quality Cou 
{# —1% inch thick. ouse pon 


7 teed years. 
Other gradesat 
lower prices. 


$620 Per 
222 Roll 


Nammonty 
A Special Gorden- IE lees paint.all yumber plan- 
Van Tine Baresie srean) $2B55 Suited” build ie 
$308 SS yh yourself. “secre 1 ama 
PerGal. ®Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

& 914 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa : 





. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back + 

oO r one an ine @ Send me Free Books. I am interested in ‘a 
(Established 1865) fo Houses. ( Farm Bldgs. (© Building Material. # 

° ° : : 

‘CUT Buildings = — : 
gAddress -§ 
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“When your radiator needs | an anti-freezing solution 


( 





then, more than ever, 


your engine needs 
TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


An oil that does not flow 
in cold weather has no lu- 
bricating value until it is 
warmed by the very en- 


cones Vie = free flowing 
| hw AA AY 
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GOLDEN 


| MGiTOR OIL 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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The Combine Invades the East 


By E. A. Silver 





HE combined harvester-thresher, considered im- 
practical east of the Missouri because of too many 
rainy days during the harvesting season, has invaded 
this new territory. It has given such a good account 
of itself that there is every indication that it has 


come to stay. 


Two years ago last October, a harvester-thresher 

was bought by Garwood Brothers in Southern 

Illinois to harvest 212 acres of soybeans. 
the work that was laid out for it, and the following year there 
were seven of the harvester-threshers sold in Illinois by July 1, 


and twelve by October 1. By 
June 1, 1926, there were 87 
combines in Illinois, and some 
in states farther east. In 1926, 
for the first year, the combines 
were demonstrated in small- 
grain fields in Ohio. 

Sales immediately followed the 
Ohio demonstrations, and at 
least three machines are now in 
the hands of progressive farmers. 
The owners are: Manchester 
Farms, Lakeview, Ohio; G. S. 
and F. C. Smith, Groveport, 
Ohio; Baker and Sons, Urbana, 
Ohio. The average yearly acre- 
age of small grains grown: on 
these farms are as follows: Man- 
chester Farms, 90 acres of wheat, 
40 acres of oats, 20 acres of 
sweet clover; Smith farms, 100 
acres of wheat, 50 acres of oats; 
Baker farm, 80 acres of wheat, 
20 acres of soybeans. All three 
farmers are pleased with the 
combines, and one in parti¢ular 
said that if it had not been for 
the combine he would not have 
been able to save more than 
two-thirds of his wheat crop. He 
saved all his wheat and a part 
of his oats in good shape before 


heavy rains came, thanks to the efficiency of the combine. 


Labor Costs, Grain Losses and Moisture Content 


In order to determine labor costs, grain losses, moisture content 
of grain, etc., with the combines, the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, Ohio Agricultural College, ran some tests last summer. 

iarcanian were compared—the binder and 
A definite acreage was set aside for the tests. 
Grain losses were taken behind the cutter-bar of 
both machines and around and under the shocks. 
Additional losses were also obtained under the 
packers and bundle-carrier of the binder. 
efficiency of the combine was tested and the thresh- 
ing losses were taken from previous data. The 
acreage cut with the binder in one of the tests was 


Both methods of 
combine methods. 


finish o' 


This machine did all 


29.8 acres and with the combine 11.3 acres. 
of the grain was taken every other day from the start until the 
I harvesting operations. 

The Tables on page 86 give a comparative idea as to the two 
different methods of harvesting grain. 
harvesting commenced on July 12. 
which accounts for the rise of moisture content on July 14. The 
grain (Trumbull wheat) seemed to be pereey dry when the 
sample was taken, which goes to show t 
taking, moisture through the stem. Tables IT an 
losses. The acreage cut by binder was 29.8; b 
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Not so much difference as you might think in rainfall at harvest- 
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time, in Kansas and Ohio 
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the former test. 


or the increased costs. 


of man and borse hours .ompare very closely with the 
In the latter test the 
reater distance than that of the other, which accounts somewhat 
A half-acre of wheat was left standing for 
three weeks following the completion of combine operations. This 
was to determine the amount of shattering [Continued on page 86 








Above, a harvester-thresher being thr 
on an Ohio farm. A lot of follee followed 
whether it left any grain in the field. 
any considerable 
Cut and threshed 90 bushels an hour 


to see 


expected to 


Cut and 


Left, a combine in use on J. H. Fulmer’s farm, Naza- 


reth, Pa. Two men operated 
threshed from 100 to 120 bushels an hour. 


The moisture content 


Note Table I. 
The following da 


Combine 
it rained, 


lant itself was 
III give grain 
combine, 11.3. 

In Table III, note that the 
loss behind the cutter-bar of the 
combine is slightly greater per 
acre than that behind the cutter- 
bar of the binder. This is largely 
due to the shattering of the 
grain and the storms experi- 
enced before combine operations 
commenced. 


Losses from Storms 


The man hours for harvesting 
is extremely high (Table V). 
This is due to the destruction 
from storms which bore down 
upon the shocks. These had to 
be rebuilt, adding considerably 
to the shocking time. 

In order to check on the cost 
of operation, data were collected 
upon the work of a combine in 
another section of the state. 
Combining in this particular 
case did not commence until 
July 26. The wheat was fin- 
ished July 31, and oats were 
then combined from August 9 
to August 11, inclusive. Table 
VI gives the data collected on the 
Manchester Farms, Lakeview, 
Ohio. 

Note that the costs per acre 

sel of 
rain was hauled over a 


at the 
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amount, they were 


tractor and harvester. 


Two men with one-ton truck gathered up bagged grain 
behind 


the c ne 


























































OLT’S have contributed as 


Colt Revolvers and Automatic 


undesirable risk. 


is a book of thrilling adven- 
tures in which Colt’s have 
figured. May we mail it to 
you with our Catalog No. 


23- 








Colt’s and Progress have been Inseparable 


land as the flying machine to his dominion of the air. And 
the greatest advances in the perfection of both have been along 
lines of safety and precision of manufacture. | 


Positive Lock and Automatic Grip Safety, represent the greatest 
forward step ever made in fire arm efficiency. 


Through these safety features Colt’s occupy a foremost place in 
precautionary protective agencies. It has reached a point where the 
home or business which is not Colt Protected is considered an 


oMaxers or History COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. | 


Pacific Coast Representative, Pan. B. BekEart COMPANY 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT'S Qe Arm of Law and Order 
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much to man’s conquest of the 


Pistols, equipped with the Cott 





Hartford, Conn. | 
































Ts a as ide Line 


Poultry raising in Lee County is a highly-profitable 
occupation, either as a main  biaPdinm or a side line. 
The climate is ideal. 
And poultry plants fit into the developemnt of a 
grove or vegeta>le farm. Thousands of fertile acres 
are available here at reasonable prices. Excellent 
schools and churches, hospitable people. Unexcelled 
transportation facilities ‘and smooth paved roads 
blished markets. Nearby seashore resorts and 
many thriving towns. Write for booklet. Address: 


Fort Myers Chamber of C ce, 
Dept. E, Fort Myers, Florida 
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Timothy a ‘ 


Seed 
mixed. Our No. 20 quate ere 
Site itks ee per bu.. 2 wonderful 
\e pasture combination, easy to 
grow and Aafeniens cheap. Seed all thoroly seckenned 
, enaranteed. rite ~ Big Seed Guide FREE. 
Field Seed Co., Dept. 409, Chicago, lil. 








“°° or a Main Business | 


| 1078-33rd Ave. S. E, 





FLOR: 
TUNIT! 
rat RET 


We need more farmers in 
Florida--- where the average 
crop-value per acre leads all 
other states. Let us send you 
literature showing the many 
and varied advantages and 
opportunities offered. Address 


Model Land Co. 


FLAGLER SYSTEM 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


The fate Henry M. Flagler and his organizations 
have served Florida since 1886 










tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, urserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power oi 

American Farm Machine Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Selling a Farm with 
Small Down 
Payment 






By 
F. L. Secor 

















FARMER who wishes to retire has a 

plan to sell the place on the contract 
scheme to an ambitious young farmer for 
$1,000 down, and the rest to be paid later. 
The young man is to pay taxes, insurance, 
upkeep, interest, ‘instalments, and in 
addition to pay a stipulated sum each 
year to the owner. At the end of a certain 
time, when certain conditions have been 
met, the owner makes out a deed to the 
place. It has taken the young man five 
years to lay by the $1,000 in addition to 
his farming equipment. 

The owner is chuckling to himself to 
think that he has the $1,000 cash to put 
out at interest when he moves to town, 
and he also will have the interest on what 
the young man owes him, on which to live. 
In addition, he is free from expensive 
taxes and upkeep, besides having no 
tenant to worry him. The young man 
sees himself his own boss, making im- 
provements on his own place and in- 
creasing its fertility instead of enriching a 
stranger’s soil, and with the added advan- 
tage that no landlord can sell the farm out 
from under him, as has happened three 
times in five years. 


Doesn’t Always Work 


The other day an old man who sold his 
farm three years ago on such a plan, came 
to tell me his troubles. He had been 
obliged to put the man off the farm and 
take it back by law, as the tenant (he 
could hardly be called anything else) re- 
fused to budge. The interest and taxes 
had been paid by the owner for two years, 
no improvements had been made, the 
buildings had gone to rack and ruin, 
every stray board and piece of lumber on 
the place had been used for kindling wood, 
every fence was dilapidated, the manure 
had not been hauled out, windows and 
lights were broken, the lawn was uprooted 
by pigs, trees in the orchard were ruined 
by stock—there was no end to the neglect 
and damage. 

That man had received $1,000 “‘rent”’ 
for three years on 100 acres of land, and 
that amount less the court costs, the 
repairs and all, did not make $2 an acre 
when summed up, not counting the dam- 
age to the soil. A neighbor charged him 
$50 for cleaning the barn, and the manure 
was so deep that he said he lost money 
at that figure. Of course, you may say 
that he should never have moved to a 
distance and left such a man in charge. 
But there is another side to it. The 
young fellow had illness and misfortune, 
and became soured and disheartened; as 
it is easy to do when burdened with hope- 
less debt, so he skinned the farm for all he 
could get for a bare living for his family 
and held to it as long as he could 


The Small Down Payment 


Hardly a week passes but somebody comes 
to me with the same plan to get rid of 
high taxes and repairs, and along with 
him comes some young farmer who is 

rfectly willing to mortgage his own 
Pat uture and the future of his young wife and 
their children by such a scheme as that. 
One can not but feel sorry for both, for 
both are bound to find, in a few short 
years, that they have been following a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

One young man I know, a fine young 
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fellow, must have $9 a day for his expenses 
before he or his family gets a thing. They 
are actually suffering for necessities, 
though putting up a brave front, and in 
the end they will have to give up. 

If you have a farm, hold on to it until 
you can get at least half the sale price, 
and if you are a tenant move every year 
rather than go into a hopeless plan paying 
for a farm with $1,000 down and $14,000 
to pay interest on. That is, if you wish to 
sleep well nights and not lose money. 


a « 
A Warm Motor in Winter 


Your engine may not start any quicker 
on a cold morning, but it will warm up 
quicker and run smoother afterward if it 
is equipped with a good radiator shutter. 
Reduced crank-case dilution and wear of 
pistons and cylinders, reduced carbon 
accumulations and a reduction in repairs, 
together with increased gasoline and oil 
mileage, are some of the economies gained, 
either automatically or by an _ easily- 
operated control at the driver’s hand. 
While a cooling system will keep your 
motor cool in the hottest weather, it is 
difficult to keep the engine properly warm 
in cold weather without protection. 

If an engine backfires after starting, if 
the carburetor adjustment must be kept 
unnecessarily rich or can not be left in the 
“run’’ position, or the: choke must be 
pulled occasionally to keep the engine 
from stopping, you may be. certain 
destructive oil dilution is at a maximum 
in that engine, and the protection that a 
good radiator shutter affords will save you 
money. By keeping out cold air you 
also make the car more comfortable. 

Controlled either automatically or from 
the driver’s geat, the new shutters are more 
convenient than the old-style fabric radia- 
tor cover. They are also more sightly and, 
being of metal, are practically permanent 
fixtures—something fabric is not. Thus 
with reduced repairs, savings in oil and 
gasoline, protection to battery and starter, 
lengthened engine life, a radiator shutter 
pays in more respects than one. H. 
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A New Grass 


Angleton grass, a new hay and pasture 
grass, is well adapted to the humid part 
of the Gulf Coastal Plains of Texas. Field 
trials with the grass at the experiment 
stations at Beeville, Temple and Denton 
also indicate that the grass is adapted to 
those parts of the state having 30’inches 
or more of rainfall. Angleton grass has 
done well on soils that vary from sandy 
loam to heavy clay. The grass is readily 
propagated from tufts. It yields a heavy 
tonnage and cures quickly. It has a deep, 
fibrous root system and easily competes 
with all other vegetation; yet it has no 
rootstocks and is easy to eradicate. 
Angleton grass can be propagated from 
seed, and this is the customary practise 
in India, where the plant is native, but at 
the Texas Station the seed tested has not 
germinated well. 





Hen: “Oh, you’re so sensible, Mr. 

Pup! I hear you are in favor of 

muzzles.” Pup: ‘“Yeh— muzzles 
for fleas” 








Select the feeds that fit 


YOUR farm 
YOUR herd 


Dairy farms, and dairy herds, differ greatly. What’s good for 
one herd may not be best for another. That’s why Quaker 
offers a complete line of feeds, and helps you to determine 
exactly the combination that will give you the best results. 


Use prepared feeds. They save time and 
labor and insure a proper supply of min- 
erals, vitamins and proteins. But use the 
feeds that meet your particular conditions. 





One of these good rations, selected with 
consideration for the hay, and other rough- 
age you have (or used with Quaker Sugared 
Schumacher) will give you a combination 
ideally suited to your conditions and herd. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher is the fa- 
mous palatable and digestible carbohy- 
drate feed. Our special process enables 
us to make this a dry, clean molasses feed 
that is easy to handle. Milch cows relish 
it. Used with one of the three high pro- 
tein feeds it insures healthy, productive 
cows. It is ideal for young stock, dry 
stock, horses, and swine, too. 





Send for free book, ‘‘The Dairy Herd.’”’ It tells you just 
what you want to know about feeding and gives other valu- 
able information on the management, breeding, and selec- 
tion of dairy cows. 

If your dealer does not handle Quaker 


Feeds write us direct for informa- 
tion on where you can obtain them. 


Made by ’ ‘ 
The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. f 
Quaker Quaker . Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Schumacher Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Rations Feeds Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
1600 Railway Exchange Bldg., Dept. 237, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your book, “The Dairy Herd.” 


Name. ES OTS Dears. GL Ter 
Sn EE ed aeRO 
y RST. GMCS Oe SY 
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CRACKED cylinders | 


due to carelessness, 














Waste and ruin follow in the 
path of Frost, the enemy of 
motors. 


Be careful. 


Save your cylinders—save 
your radiator—save your car 
—with FreezFoil [Denatured 
Alcohol} the safe, sure, and 
economical anti-freeze, proven 
by millions of motorists. 


Ask your garage or service 
station to FreezFoil your rad- 
iator—accept no solution that 
does not bear the name shown 
below. 





Have Your 
Radiator Solution 
Tested When You 

Buy Gasoline 


Freez Foil! Water. Lie 
Per cent | chee ature 











FreezFoil is not a motor-damaging com- 
pound—it is highest test completely de- 
natured alcohol—sold under various 
trade names by members of the Industrial : 


| 95 | 30° g 
15 | 85 | 20° 8 
2s | 75 | 10° s 
30 | 70 | ZERO 
35 | 6§ | 10° 
40 60 | 20° 
45 | 88s | 30° % 
ss | 45 | 40°“ 


Alcohol Manufacturers Association who 
are licensed to use the trade mark below 
in connection with their own brand. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
MFRS. ASS’N, Inc. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 










SA R RADIATOR.,, 
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SEND for 
Witte ol 010) 4 


Describes farm trucks, 
wagons and trailers with 
steelorwood wheels. Also || 
any size steel or wood 
wheels to fit any farm 
truck, wagon or trailer. 
Farm tractors, Crawler 2 
attachment for ‘‘Ford”’ or “International”’ tractors. 
Write for free book, illustrated in colors, today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 12 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILL. 


Positions open for 
Men Wanted 2:::0i ier bere 

ably with poultry 
iing e lence, to sell anew type of brooder house 
that nee big. Unusual commission profits—you can 
make big money. Old, established manufacturer. Write to 

—, STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 

9 Longview Ave. Mansfield, Ohio 





























Small Grist-Mills 


INCE the introduction of the Roller 

process of making flour, the trade of 
the small grist-mills of the old water- 
power mill-stone type has steadily di- 
minished. One after thé other they have 
gone out of business, one of the latest 
being at Adelphia, N. J. 

This mill has the distinction of being 
one of the very few all-frame buildings in 
the country erected for that purpose, 
most of them having a lower story of 
brick or stone. It was built by a Mr. 
tichmond in 1745, and for several years 
was known as Richmond’s Mill, and has 
seen 177 years of almost continuous serv- 
ice, being closed only for needed repairs. 
It is located in Freehold township on the 
concrete road that leads from Matawan to 
Farmingdale, and is passed daily by 
hundreds of autoists on their way to or 
from Lakewood and Atlantic City or 
Manasquan and the shore. 

During the battle of Monmouth, in 
1778, General Morgan, with a detachment 
of Colonial troops, occupied a field at the 
head of the pond for the purpose of inter- 
cepting the British should they attempt to 
reach Shark River. Instead, they went 
east to Middletown and Sandy Hook 
Bay and never came back. So the pond 
missed its one chance of being famous, 
but the incident gave it another name. 
Morgan Lake and Morgan Lake Mill are 
names on the records at Washington, D. C. 

Having missed fame, the mill settled 
down to being just plain useful, and 
succeeded. During the last four years it 
was in charge of C. Arthur Errickson. He 
succeeded his father, Charles, who for 
26 years ran it for the owner, Charles E. 
Hall of Freehold. 

One of the duties of the old-time miller 
was the dressing of the upper and nether 
stones—some job even for one who under- 
stands the trick—but these, too, are giving 
way to steel rollers and burrs and the all- 
around millers, along with the mills, are 
diminishing in number. G.N.I. 
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A CLEVER TURTLE, 
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\ hen bill collectors, 
bester me, 

| dor’ t Set mad and shout: 

bull my head inside my shell, 

And they decide I’m out. 




















AN, you were careless. You very 
likely said, “Bill, put some dope 
in this blame radiator.”” Now, be cranky 
about it. Insist on Radiator Neverleak 
and put an end to your troubles. It’s 
the guaranteed permanent hole plug- 
ger. Kind to metal and rubber. Chases 
rust and scale. Does not clog. Glycerine; 
alcohol, water all look alike 
to it. If your dealer is sold x 
out send 50c for Ford size, | 
75c for larger car or $1.00 
for truck. Carry a can in ADIATOR 
your car. Remember there N me 

















is only one Radiator Never- oY, 

leak. ftcatr Z 
VAQUIOD VERLER its 
CORPORATION Proele My AN\SS 
2412 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Rtn nay 
Buffalo, N. Y. = 





Permanent 43 Bs te the Pyramids! 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


E. DWARDS METAL 
See ZN ROOFING 
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weeMeh\ Biggest Values 
Ti 





Lowest Prices 


‘ Write for our money- 
saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
rrugated, Standing Seam, 
ted oF or Galvanized Roofings, 
Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready. lade Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm —— etc. Permanent, easy 

to install, economic 

BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, af «age Outlast three ordi- 
roofs, bri saving in cost. 

ns gee rete today! Get our Pant 
prices and free samples. Save 


money, get better quality, 
FRE lasting "Book No. 151 ot owl 
posing Be 00! °. or for 
G 
SAMPLES & Genco WARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book *Sor2s1 Butler Sc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER | 


Works easily. Saves time and ‘labor. Grips like 
a — coe Fi na can’t slip. Easily attach 
nequaled for stretching plai 


M Townsend Stretc' have been in fi ears without one 
gents repaire: Setiotection queren teed. If your fam hasn't aS wrie 
. J. TOWNSEND, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 





























PATENTS Sasa 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D, C 
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VERY year we plant what we call our 
| “taxes crop,” so our taxes do not 
| worry us if our “taxes crop’ turns out 
well. It is usually a crop that is planted 
| after the bulk of the farm work is out of 
| the way and is worked*when most of our 
neighbors have “laid by” and are sitting 
| around in the shade. 
| Last year it was a fall-turnip crop. 
When the seed was planted, it was so dry 
that we had to haul water to the field in 
barrels, and water the seed furrows, and 
then we mulched them with grass. After 
they came up we ran the harrow over 
them every few days to conserve enough 
moisture to keep the sun from killing them. 

Then we had to poison worms and lice; 

but it all paid, for the turnips took care 
| of our taxes. Nobody around had such 
| fine turnips. Our receipts from this crop 
| made a nice sum. 

The year before we raised a crop of 
late tomatoes which more than took care 
of our taxes. The seed was planted in 
June and water was hauled for the seed 
furrows when the plants were set, and they 
| were also watered until the plants started 

to grow well. 

This year sweet potatoes are taking 
care of the taxes, and we have the fall 
tomatoes and turnips to add to our “home- 
improvement” fund. When we hear our 
neighbors grumbling about taxes, we 
wonder why they don’t do something 
about it and quit grumbling. 

| Mississippi Mrs. G. L. Mathes. 
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| Drawer Pull That Will Pull 




















The sketch and photograph show a 
drawer pull made out of a discarded 
engine valve from the flivver. The stems 
of these valves are 5/16” in diameter. All 
you have to do is cut the stem off to suit 
the drawer, run a 5/16” die over it and 
the pull is completed. Here is a home- 
made pull which will stay tight. Can 
you get anything easier to grasp, even 
with heavy gloves on? It will stand the 
pull, too. 


: paul ara 
4s, fll 











© 1927, G. Co, 
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Share together 


the golden hours this great 
instrument will bring you 


oN YOUR daughter the Gulbran- 





cogannsssibseiiecasan omnia - 4, escaie i aide apnea ae became netpestiamnr ts 


ness, there shotld be a Gulbransen in your 
sen Registering Piano will de- home. Mail the coupon for free booklets 
velopaloveand appreciationof and a demonstration. 
music. It will keep her inter- id Oe ‘ 
é6| ested in her piano lessons. It 

will shorten the road to the 
social standing and popularity which musi- 
cal accomplishment gives. 

And while she is learning to play, you can 
enjoy playing by roll—with all the natural- 
ness, all the beauty and all the pleasure of 
hand playing. 


There is acomplete line of Gulbransen Piangs, 
including both Registering Pianos and models 
playable by hand only, ranging in price from 
$295 to $1275. For your protection the price 
of each instrument is plainly stamped on the 
back at the factory. 

A small cash payment will place any Gul- 
bransen Piano in your home, Payments to 
suit your convenience. Allow- 
ance On your present piano or 
other musical instrument. 


The special, patented Registering feature 
(found only in the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano) has made 
this great advance possible. 

It registers your individual, 
personal touch, just as in hand 
playing. It gives you the last- 
ing, satisfying joy that only 
self-played music can give you. 

For your daughter's future, 
for your own present happi- 


A i 7 


The National Association of Piano 
Tuners recommends that all pianos 
be tuned from two to four times a 
year. Your Gulbransen deserves 
this care. 





Trade Mark Reg. 


({ULBRAN SEN 


The Registering Piano 
Gupransenw Company, Derr. 2, 3200 W. Curcaco Ave., Curcaco, Int. 


Please send me the Gulbransen catalog and the Book of Enter- 
tainments. Without obligation on my part, please arrange fora 
Gulbransen demonstration through your nearest dealer. 
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GOOD FARMING PAYS 













A 
PERFECT 
SEED BED 


When dry weather and hot 
winds ‘“‘burned up” the early 
corn in his locality last summer, 
Theo. Dorman of Glenwood, Ia., 
again thanked his fortune in hav- 
ing a WESTERN Sprocket Type 
Packer. With the under soil firmly 
pastes and the moisture retained by a 
, level top mulch, his corn came 
through and ve him a '60-bushel per acre 
yield. Theo. Kuye, aneighbor, near Mace- 
donia, who also used a WESTERN, got 50 
bushels to the acre, while the early corn not 
ked and mulched was the poorest here 
in many years. 


0, THE SPROCKET PACKER 
_ 2 







THESE WHEELS ARE THE 
WN SECRET OF OUR 











13 SIZES if 
[ano3 SECTIONS 
Notice the sprocket- 
. Sha wheel between each 
packer wheel. An inch of 
play at the hub allows these 
sprocket wheels to work up and 
down. The clods are actually broken, 
not just pushed down; and the surface is pulv om 
ized and leveled. No other machine can make tt 
ideal mulch. The WESTERN also packs deepe« "s 
turns shorter and pulls easier. It does not clog up 
ome a heavy drag. 
van a WESTERN you too will be sure of a good 
- No matter whether corn, wheat, oats, 
Wl rye, alfalfa, clover, sugar beets, potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton or any other ero a with this ma- 
chine you wil! increase your yields 5% to 40% and 
save time, work, horsepower and seed—you will 
make more money. 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG — We want you to 
see photographs of this machine and its work; 
we want you to see why it = big er results; see 
why it prevents winter w killing; see what 
users everywhere say nbeut “es read what we 

guarantee it to do for you. Our low price dire a 
will my hy) you. ~~ today for free book and 
prices, 

waabune. LAND ROLLER Co. 

Box 76 Hastings, Nebr. 


Stop Your Ford 


Timer Troubles 
with the 


Fordynamo ( 


The Guaranteed Timer for 
Ford Cars, Trucks and Ford- 
sons—Built like a generator. Oil-less and 
short-proof, Hotter spark. More power, 
more speed and quicker pick-up. Written 
Guaranteed with each timer. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $2.50 on delivery 
a agents proposition with your first 
timer. 


Eclipse Timer Mfg. Co. 


inecke Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 




















There are big profits fn 
. Prtetion safety clut clutch a 


onBanees 





COLLINS Pow co..2 156Hampshire St., Quincy, Mlinois 
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Special rock bottom prices on famous 

curved-blade KWIK-MIX on skids, 

pod pew gift offer — on request. 
orld’s most economical 

batch-a-minute, perfect MIXER 

work, Thousands is use. Write today. 
Badger KWIK-MIX 

1€00 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Disinfectants for Water 








ILLING disease germs in drinking- 
water by home methods should be 
considered an emergency measure. 
Purity of a cistern, spring, well or surface 
water is often suspected before the ex- 
istence of disease becomes definitely 
known. Suspicion may be created by 
minor intestinal ailments or by odor or 
taste of the water. renting examination 
of the water supply by competent sani- 
tation authority, the householder should 
stop using the water for drinking and 
cooking, or employ some method of dis- 
infection. Where chemical disinfection is 
employed, great care should be used in 
preparing the chemical, keeping it on 
hand, and adding it to the water. Di- 
rections should be followed explicitly. 
Stock solutions should be kept where 
children can not get them, and bottles 
should be plainly labeled.‘‘Stock Solution 
for Disinfecting Water—Poison.” 
It is very important to understand 
that, even though print- 


caution against disease, such methods 
may serve a very great purpose. Here 
are two Bureau of Chemistry methods of 
disinfecting water: 

1. Disinfection with chlorid of lime. 
Prepare a chlorid-of-lime solution by dis- 
solving one teaspoonful* of fresh chlorid 
of lime (bleaching powder) in one quart 
of water. Place this stock solution in a 
stoppered bottle. Such a solution gradu- 
ally loses its strength, and fresh solutions 
should be made up occasionally. For 
disinfecting water, mix thoroughly one 
teaspoonful of this solution with two 
gallons of water. After 30 minutes, the 
water will usually be fit to drink. 

Disinfection with tincture of iodin. 
This drug is an excellent disinfectant for 
drinking-water, can be obtained at any 
drug store, and is found in the medicine 
chests of most households. Ordinary 
tincture of iodin contains approximately 
7 per cent of iodin. Mix one drop of this 

tincture thoroughly with 





followed, disinfection 
processes are not always 
complete. 


Home Methods 
Chemists and_ bacteri- 
ologists by laboratory | 

| 


ed directions are closel¥ | 
i 
| 


experiments determine 
the exact amount of dis- 
infectant for each par- 
ticular water, and its |< 
action on the germs 
therein. These matters 
are guess-work with the 
average individual. He 
may guess wrong, and 
his efforts to disinfect 
drinking-water may lead 
to a false sense of safety. 
For these reasons, abso- 
lute reliance. can not 
be placed upon home 
methods of sterilizing 
water with chemicals. 
As «a temporary pre- 








That dog-gone feeling 


one quart of water. The 
water so treated will 
usually be safe for drink- 
ing purposes after 30 
minutes have elapsed. 
Proportional mixtures 
for other quantities of 
water are as follows: 
Eleven drops of tincture 
in 234 gallons of water 
an ordinary pailful), 
one tablespoonful or 
three teaspoonfuls of 
tincture in 52 gallons 
of water (a large barrel, 
approximate inside mid- 
dle diameter 24 inches, 
end diameters 20 inches, 
depth 3034 inches). 
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Need help? Some of the 
farm schools are turning 
out good young fellows 
about this time of year. 
Write the Editor. 











Pin-Money from Plants 


FARMER'S wife I know in Madison 

county, Ill., has a particular fondness 
for choice shrubbery, and her wide front 
lawn is bordered with specimens of hardy 
flowering shrubs of such beauty as to 
awake the envy of the owners of huge 
estates. How to secure new na rare 
specimens without robbing the limited 
family income from the general farm was 
a problem. Neighbors not only admired 
her beautiful yard, but openly expressed a 
desire for “starts” from this or that. And 
they almost fainted when told that some 
of her shrubs had cost her as much as 
$5 each. 

And so this lady bethought herself of a 
plan by which she might increase her 
shrubbery and at the same time be able 
to supply her neighbors with young 
plants at a moderate price. By so dging, 
she not only made friends but fostéred 
beautiful homes in the community. Al- 
ready quite familiar with the cutting 
process, she experimented in grafting, 
wrecking a nice little double-flowering 
crab-apple tree and grafting the little 
scions upon stock of wild crabs. The 
experiment cost her a 60-cent tree, but in 
two years she had 33 nice little flowering 
crab trees of salable size, and she sold 


them all in a week to folks in the com- 
munity at 25 cents each. 

While the crab-apple trees were growing 
she was making her newly-laid-out nur- 
sery-bed produce other things. Her 
Forsythia, hydrangeas, pussy-willows, li- 
lacs, snowballs, climbing roses, high- 
bush cranberries, Deutzias, weigelias, and 
almost everything she had, had _ been 
renewed in the long rows of rooted cuttings 
that were growing so luxuriantly in her 


garden. ; : ; 
But the thrifty souls in her community 
wanted utilitarian things, too. She 


grafted off her excellent pear tree and 
fruiting crab, her early and late apples, 
propagated grapes and currants and 
gooseberries and plums. Her income 
rivals that of the good man of the house, 
and they are putting a larger lot into 
a partnership nursery that will include 
nut-trees, peaches, quinces and cherries. 
And each one has a separate little hobby. 
The husband is growing untold quantities 
of peach seedlings. Some day he is very 
sure he will be able to introduce a peac 
that will make fruit-growers take notice. 
The good wife is planning a landscape- 
front yard a little way down the road 
from their present home, where they hope 
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to build a new, modern home soon. And 
the spacious yard is to combine beauty 
and utility through the use of the finest- 
looking fruiting plants in the plan. 
Quinces, cherry trees, pear and apple and 
plum are all to be in her plan—but not 
in rows; mercy, no! She will have a hedge 
of gooseberries on the line to turn tres- 
passers, and currants to fringe the drive- 
She has found her little nursery 
not only tremendously interesting, but 
profitable. And such a new outlook as it 
has given her! 

This woman is very practical with her 
little nursery, giving it only a small spot 
in her home garden and not more than its 
fair amount of time. She never digs 
deeply into her income to.purchase new 
shrubbery on the strength of its desir- 
ability for the nursery, nor mars the 
beauty of her home yard by taking too 
freely of cuttings or root suckers. She’s 
a well-balanced business woman, I think, 
whose first business is home-making and 
who makes everything else contribute 
directly or indirectly to the success of 
that business. 


way. 


a. an 


Johnson Grass Works 


for Him 

Henry Walker, Wise county, Tex., says 
Johnson grass made-him a good farmer. 
He says: “I had to lick Johnson grass or 
it would have licked me.” Much of 
Walker’s land is subject to overflow by a 
creek each spring, so-he saw that it was 
out of the question to get rid of this so- 
called pest entirely. He worked out a 
rotation of two years of Johnson grass and 
two years of corn, which has been suc- 
cessful over a period of years. 

Walker finds that Johnson grass pro- 
vides fine pasture all the year. In prepara- 
tion for corn he breaks the land as early 

1 the fall as possible, plowing under the 
Johnson grass as deeply as he can. He 
continues working. the land throughout 
the winter, and during this time the live- 
stock get a big part of their winter feed 
from the grass roots. Often he rebreaks 
the land in December and again in 
February. For these two plowings the 
plow is run shallow so that it will not dis- 
turb the vegetation which was plowed 
under early in the fall. This plan puts 
plenty of decaying organic matter in the 
soil. In putting in corn, he finds that the 
winter working of the land allows the 
corn to get off in good shape ahead of the 
Johnson grass. By continual cultivation 
the grass is kept down until the corn is in 
silk or even in the roasting-ear stage. 

One year Walker was awarded the 
Texas state prize for the highest acre- 
vield of corn, the crop being grown on 
land that had run to Johnson grass for 
seven years. All the fields are fenced 
so that they can be either pastured or 
cultivated H. 
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KLEVER KAT 
& aid Mr. Kett, ‘I’m clever as 
eh & Thomas cat can be 
be had my first ei@ht 
j lives insured ~ 


All payable 


to me. 
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ROTECTION—that’s the ' 
real value of paint! Let mois- 

ture and decay get started—then 
joints loosen, wood rots, cracks 
widen. Your property rushes on 

to quick old age and you pay in 
repair bills many times what you 
would have paid for good paint 

that gives protection. 






Patton's 


un-Proof 
Paint 


not only beautifies but protects 
property against depreciation and 
decay. Gives it a tough, elastic, 
moisture-proof armor that en- 
dures severest weather wear. 


Far outlasts ordinary paint and is low in 
actual square-foot cost on the building be- 
cause of great covering capacity per gallon, 
to say nothing of the value of longer serv- 
ice and positive property protection! 





Whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by 


quality dealers; used by ex- 
acting painters. 

“Guide to Better Homes”— a 
helpful complete book on home 
furnishing and decorating — 
sent free. Address Dept. F. 











N. J., Portiand, Ore., 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS. CO. 
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Breaking Down of Swine 


IGHT experiments, lasting four years at b M3 rickets. It attacks almost exclusively the 
BK By Has ry R. O Brien domesticated swine of the temperate latitude. 


the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, go far toward solving the important 
matter of rickets, bone diseases and paralysis, or “‘breaking down,’ 
in swine, and have revealed hitherto unknown facts both about 
these diseases and about the relation between them and properly 
balanced rations. 
In these experiments, 452 pigs in 69 lots were fed on many 


? 


* varieties and combinations of rations In addition to usual 


weighings and results noted, dead hogs were autopsied, bones 
were broken under test to determine strength, blood tests were 


po gages se Se ee 7 
Lett AF . te ne ne 





It. is the price we pay for the civilized hog that 
feeds itself cafeteria style. 

It was observed sometime ago that the most likely cause of 
rickets and other bone diseases is nothing more nor less than a 
deficient and unbalanced ration. Deficiency of lime and phos- 
phorus was ascribed as the important factor, Discoveries have 
indicated that feeding hogs with the newly discovered vitamin D 
will correct diets low in these minerals. Other discoveries have 
shown that this vitamin D can be given animals by feeding cod- 
liver oil, by direct sunlight or by exposure to 
the ultra-violet ray. 

But what about the great majority of hogs 
that run outdoors, exposed to the sun’s rays 
sufficiently to get all the vitamin D going, 
but in spite of which in winter and early 
spring becéme unthrifty, lame, stiff and even 
paralytic? Something else is needed to 
prevent these symptoms of rickets. Some of 
the previeus research work indicated that 
minerals would furnish the solution. 


Be ; fy . These hogs are usually fed on rations of 





Pigs in lower photo were fed for 118 
days on white corn, flour-wheat mid- 
dlings and oilmeal. Those in upper photo 
had the same feed, except that 5 per cent 
alfalfa was added to the ration. Another 















vegetable origin, cereals or grains. Give a hog nothing but 


boost for alfalfa 5 
ee f 
ee he. ee, Vater 
made, vertebrae were dissected and a new method for photo- 


graphing groups of hogs was invented so that comparable photo- 
graphs could be taken. This quite monumental piece of research 
work was carried on by Dr. G. Bohstedt, chief in animal industry 
at the Ohio Station, assisted by Dr. B. H. Edgington, Dr. R. M. 
Bethke and W. L. Robison. While a scientific account has beep 
prepared, as yet no popular version «f results has been issued. 


Civilization Too Much for Pigs 

To understand what this work really means, one must remember 
that the modern intensified methods of production and manage- 
ment of swine have brought in consequence a long list of diseases, 
among which are rickets and osteoporosis, related bone diseases. 
A plain way of explaining these is that when a growing pig has 
rickets, there has been a failure of the body processes to deposit 
enough lime in the bones; and when the pig has osteoporosis, 
lime previously deposited in the bones has been withdrawn. 

These two similar diseases, resulting in soft bones, account for 
many unthrifty,, painfully stiff and lame pigs. The hog with 
stiffness of body, that dislikes to get up from the lying position 
that afflicted pigs assume, that takes fright on being approached, 
that shows pain on being touched, and sometimes with a stagger- 
ing gait—that’s it. 

n more severe cases of stiffness, the rear legs may be shoved 
backward, with the pig propelling itself along by its front feet 
and dragging the rear ones. The veterinarian diagnoses this as 
posterior paralysis, while the farmer calls it “breaking down in 
the back.” Along with these 


corn and middlings, with maybe some oilmeal, keep him in a dry 
iot on frozen ground or in a barn, and the chances are you may ex- 
pect stiffness, lameness, partial paralysis, pneumonia and some 
dead hogs before spring. 


Alfalfa, Swine Conditioner 


About ten years ago, Hart and McCollum at the Wisconsin 
Station found that if chopped or ground alfalfa hay was added to 
this common grain ration, the pigs made good growth and the 
addition either prevented stiffness or cured pigs that were stiff. 

These men at the Ohio Station started in 1921 to find out whv 
alfalfa hay prevents stiffness, and it was this that led to the rest 
of their four years’ work. First, a basal ration of ground white 
corn, flour-wheat middlings, linseed-meal and salt was determined 
upon, since this represented a ration similar to that used on many 
farms. Also, it was low in the elements to be investigated and 
one which in itself is likely to cause rickets. This basal ration 
was used throughout all eight experiments. 

Then other rations were made up, each one of which contained 
the basal ration and one or more of the elements found in alfalfa 
hay. Ground limestone was added to one to supply the calcium, 
and this fed to another lot. A third lot was given cod-liver oil in 
addition, to supply vitamins. There were other combinations. 

Ten lots of hogs were fed in all. Then, after the experiment 
was finished, two more experiments were run, with different 
combinations and under different conditions. These lasted for 

two and a half years. 





are often broken bones. This 
latter is a particularly common 
occurrence in shipping to market. 


Wild Hogs Didn’t Have 
Rickets 


Rickets as a disease was seldom 








Invariably -the pigs fed the 
basal ration took pneumonia an 
died, or else became stiff. None 
made satisfactory gains. The pigs 
that had bloodmeal in addition 
did even worse. In the second 
experiment every hog gettin 
bloodmeal died before the end. 
Peanut hulls as fiber showed no 








mentioned in the early literature 


of veterinary pathology. Wild Backbone of pig that dodged through gate and became par- 
alyzed. The fractured vertebra (the one that is smaller and 
lighter) has pinched the spinal cord made no [Continued on page 51 


hogs in their native semi-tropical 
woods and lowlands do not have 


results except paralysis, death 
or little gains. Brewer’s yeast 
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Things you get with 
F-M Light Plants 


RESS the button and Fairbanks- 

Morse electricity floods the 
home and btildings with bright, un- 
flickering light. It separates, churns, 
washes, irons, sews, sweeps, and 
pumps the water—lightens hearts 
and banishes drudgery. 


But these are not all the advan- 
tages you get with Fairbanks-Morse 
light plants. In addition, you are 
assured immediate, constant elec- 
tric service. Service that is backed 
by the experience of two genera- 
tions of building the un- 
failing equipment you 
know so well, and the ex- 
perience gained in build- 
ing home light plants 
before any other Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 


Having the benefit of 
electricity is as easy as 
pressing a button —use 
the coupon below or see 
your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer. 











Now is the time! A small down 
‘payment, and the rest while you 
enjoy some of the greatest things 
in life, that this plant alone can 
give you. 


Advanced features found in no 
other light ¢ plant are found here; the 
famous “Ricardo” cylinder head— 
pressure lubrication—only one place 
to oil—new cooling system of our 
own design—entire electric control 
operated by turning one knob— 
approved by Fire Underwriters 
for burning kerosene or 
gasoline—very economi- 
cal—no flicker of lights 
—extremely smooth 
running. 


Send the coupon be- 
low or go to your Fair- 
banks-Morse dealer. 
Hear this machine 
met Durr like a fine 
motor car. See it, 

that you may understand 
its amazing simplicity. 














PRICES quoted are “‘Z”” Engines Home Water Plants Feed Grinders 
cash 3 0. b. factory; 2 hp. battery equipt ery $48.50 Pri { 75 Plate Type, 4-inch,, ee eeeeees SIL 00 
add freight to your 2 hp. magneto_equipt.... 58.50 pr padi retain rl on cues Type, 8-inch...... scenes 40.00 
foun 3 hp. magneto equipt....101.00 tyne and size. Plate Type, 10-inch, . . 55.00 
’ 6 hp. magneto equipt. ... 153.00 All-Purpose Hammer’ Type. 135.00 
Fairbanks-Morse Products also include Steel Eclipse Windmills, Fairbanks 
Scales,\Washing Machines, Electric Motors, Pump Jacks, Power Heads, etc. 
FAIRBAN KS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union Chicago, U.S.A. 
Fairbanks- Morse Products **Every Line a Leader’’ 
r Se wee eo oe - ——_——_K ee eer ee Ewe ew ew ew ew ee ew eww ew ewe 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 2131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


] Home Light Plant 


© Fairbanks Scales Name 


Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
information concerning the items I have checked. 





* Engines 


] Stee! Eclipse Windmills © Electric Motors 
}] Home Water Plants 


0 Washing Machines 
Feed 0D Plate Type O Pump Jacks 


Grinders O Hammer Type Town 


Address ...... 
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a, 
Reasons why 
you will prefer 
the 
New Home 
Electric 
Power Plant 





_ 


. Compact. Completely 
enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oil or 
water. 

Loth electricity and en- 

gine power from onc 

ce 

| Easy to o te. Use 
with or without storage 
batteries. With battery 
simply press lever to 
start. 

. Selective control. Note 
single switch knob con- 
trol in illustration for 
“start,” “high charge,” 


to 


w 


_ 


“low ¢ ow “stop,” 
“belt,” “line.” 
5. Advanced d . Ro 


tating parts b: ced a8 
in finest automobiles. 
Has paten ted “Ric- 
ardo’’ cylinder head 
and unique sys- 
tem of our own design. 
Preasure lubricated. 
And many other ad- 
vanced features. 


6. Economical. More 


Se 
i 
| 
g 
3 


8. te ‘cinaeatt lights. 
9. Completely equipped. 


This new Dient is built in 
two sizes, 750 and 1500 
Watts, 





Automatic electric, en- 
gine or motor driven 
home water plants and 
pneumatic water systems, 
120 to gallons 
per hour 





“Z"" Engines. A half mil- 

lion farmers regard these 

sturdy power plants the 

biggest dollar-for-dollar 
value 





Make every bushel 
by érindin your feed 
with F- 





Steel Eclipse Windmills. 

Built like a fine engine. 

Starts sooner—pumps 
longer 
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8,000,000 Cows 


not earning their feed 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates that there are 
8,000,000 cows in the U. S. that are not paying for their feed, 
and that there are 8,000,000 more that are not earning a profit. 

Only those dairymen and farmers who are giving the same 
attention to the good health of their herd that they do to the 
feed, are making milking pay. 

In other words, it’s the dairymen who realize that good 
health, good appetite, good digestion and proper elimination 
are the essentials of a good milker that are taking home a 
milk check with profit in it. 

In a recent verified test made, January, 1926, on a herd of 
high-grade dairy cows—cows that were being fed a well-known 
prepared dairy feed, together with clover and soy bean hay— 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added to this ration, 
and— 

There was a gain on an average of just 9 gallons of milk 
per cow in 30 days, and an increase in the butter fat of 4/10 
of one per cent. 

Here is what this test proves: By investing only 5c in Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic to the dollar's worth of feed, you 
can increase your profit $20.00 per cow per year. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic improves the appetite. Cows 
eat with a relish. That's a sure sign of better digestion, 

It helps your cow to throw off the waste material, no 
clogging of the system under the stress of heavy feeding. ’ 

It supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate, calcium phos- 
phate and potassium iodide, recently proven to be essential to 
a cow in milk, and during the period of pregnancy. 

Here’s our offer to the man with cows: Get of your dealer 
suficient Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to last your cows 


30 days. 
Get 25 pounds for every 5 cows. Feed as directed. 


Then if you have not seen a satisfactory increase in the 
milk flow, better appetite and better condition of your cows, 
just return the empty containers to your dealer. He wil] 
refund the money or cancel the charge. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 




















AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred |) L Cc. HOGS pe time 


gilts, Pigs $8. each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonabie. Start 
the boy or — right with some register: d stock. 





RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


Write for 
Circulars. 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 
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colied Be” by a in the World for close 
skimming, easy turning and conven- 
fence, New quick-cleaning Bowlissan- 
itary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. 
pL thick or thin cream ectly. Seven 
theme easy turning 850 Ib. capac- 

fy down to one-cow size. one for thirty 
eaued recs risk. Fre Freight | paid both ways if 
‘ompt shipment from point mear you. 


AMERICAN 


Box 3S, Bainbridge, New York or 


paymentterms 
Monthly payments as low as $2.20. Our most lib- 
eral terms will surprise you. Customers say they 
have saved from $60 to$100 by buyingan American. 





Send for FREE catalog 
fells all about Se new een the mary vast 
pr reg satisfaction; ou 


free servicin pase our poe ds ps saving 
offer and rock bottom prices, WRITE 'E TOD 


SEPARATOR CO. 


BARN all abou bout this brand : = 
Livestly imppoved Semarntor. Usex: Priceste SBRAl gg casncrewy JERE 
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Ton-Litter Records 
Smashed 











HEN the Hoosiers started the first 


ton-litter contest in 1921, there were 


a lot of folks who thought that the goal 
was too high—a ton of pork from one sow 
six months after farrowing. ‘There were 
33 litters, out of 555 entered in the con- 
test that first year, that reached or passed 
the.2,000-pound mark. 

Now it begins to look as if 2,000 pounds 
is not a high enough goal. One of the 
Hoosier litters in the 1926 contest weighed 
4,925 pounds. And the neighboring state 
of Hilinois, determined not to be outdone 
by the Hoosiers, passed the mark made in 
Indiana. The winning Illinois litter in 
1926 weighed 5,117 pounds—a world’s 
record, and no mistake. 

The ton-litter idea, trotted out by the 
enterprising Hoosier swine-breeders, was 
too good to remain in Indiana. It spread 
to Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin—every state where 
swine-growing amounts to anything. There 
is a lot of a encouragement in what the 
ton-litter folks have done in the past year. 
That Illinois litter, for example—there 
were 17 pigs in it, of the good old-fashioned 
Poland-China breed. Just how one sow 
was able to nurse so many pigs is a marvel 
—maybe some of the pigs were given to 
another sow. That’s how the winning 
Hoosier litter was handled. Doesn’t seem 
quite fair to me, but I started out to tell 
about the litters, and not how the con- 
tests should be run. 


Plain Farm Grub 


Those 17 Illinois pigs, produced on the 
W. T. Rawleigh farm, Freeport, were fed 
plain farm feed. The mixture was 150 
pounds ground hulled oats, 100 pounds 
wheat middlings, 100 pounds wheat bran, 
25 pounds tankage, 25 pounds oilmeal. 
The pigs got this from a self-feeder placed 
in a “- where the sow couldn’t get 
at it. e litter was weaned at eight 
weeks, put on rape pasture, given butter- 
milk in addition to the mixture mentioned, 
and also minerals and pig-meal. Shelled 
corn was fed in self-feeder. The pigs 
were farrowed in quarters that had been 
disinfected, and the sow was given a good 
scrubbing and disinfecting just before 
farrowing. The herdsman was a former 
pig-club boy. He has been on the farm 
five years and has had a part in developing 
ton litters every year for three years. 
Three litters averaged over 4,500 pounds 
at six months after farrowing. 

The winning Hoosier litter in 1926 (in 
1925, too) was produced by Jenkins 
Brothers, of Orleans. There were 17 pure- 
bred Duroc-Jerseys in the winning litter. 
Much of the credit for producing this 
litter goes to Bent. Sanders, the Bem 
man, who has been on the farm for 19 
years. Mr. Jenkins says: 


The Faithful Herdsman 


“Bent. almost lived with the sow and 
pigs day and night for the first ten days, 
and at no time during these early days 
were the pigs allowed to be with the sow 
except when nursing. As soon as they had 
finished nursing they were placed in a 
separate pen adjoining the one in which 
the sow was kept. The sow was gentle 
and easily hand ed, so when it was time 
for the pigs to nurse we just rubbed her a 
little and she would lie down. Another 
sow farrowing at the same time had only 
six pigs in her litter and she was given 
six of the pigs from the litter of 17, leaving 
only eleven for the mother to nurse. 

The hogs were fed a ration of ground 
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| corn and oats, 50-50, mixed in a thick 


slop with milk (sweet milk when it could 
be had and buttermilk the rest of the 
time). They ran to a self-feeder contain- 
ing shelled corn and tankage all the time, 
and during the last 30 days some soft, 
damaged wheat was fed in a separate 
self-feede < 

Ton litters have been reported in 31 of 
the 92 Hoosier counties as this is written. 





a To date 63 litters have passed the ton 
mark, and there will likely be several 

ares more : 

ert Fourth Ton Litter 


n- Ohio’s heaviest litter in 1926 was -_ 


sed | duced by William C. Taylor, of Collins- 
ville. Fourteen Duroc-Jerseys farrowed itis —_ 





















































































ids | March 27 weighed 3,252 is when the : 
: | Mareh 2 ghed 5,202 pounds when the 
he | : final weight was taken September 22. % oc “3 
ed | This is the fourth ton litter that Taylor on ee 
ate | has produced. Every pig of the 14 was : 
ne | saved and took part in the final weigh-in A user of an old cream separator, which was 
in | on September 22. This, Taylor believes, agony working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
in | is due to sanitation, giving the pigs a Much to his surprise the new De Laval gave him a 
d's | good start, keeping them in lots and cupful of cream more at each separation. He 
| buildings that are free from parasites, etc. figured he had been losing 15c. worth of butter-fat 
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re litters were purebreds. ee ’ 4 
he | There were 25 ton litters produced in orld’s Best Separator 
ar [owa in last year’s contest, and 13 of them The new De Laval is the best cream 
re were Duroc-Jerseys. The heaviest litter Oe ak toe nae cleaner, runs 
ed | was produced by Harry Kime, of Norwalk. —— = byte onger. Among other hse 4 
mw His 14 purebred Durocs weighed 3,152 a — . has a “floating, 
ve] pounds at six months of age. Harry had bowl which eliminates vibration, causing 1t 
to to hustle beat the rec S to run smoother and easier. It gives you a 
» hustle to beat the record of S. ‘A. J th, high-t d ski 
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weight, 2,945. your old separator through it. The new De*“Laval 
a a skims so clean that if you are losing any butter-fat it 
will surely be recovered. ave any cream recovere 
l y f. 1 d 
in this manner weighed and tested at your creamery, 
he Choke-Cherry Leaves and then you can tell exec how much a new 
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il 
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et 
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re | ning your cream separator, saw, : 
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day’s work. Qver 3,000 now in 2 d i 
hos use. ORDER ATONCE. Send no Te) This handy combination 
8. \ : money—pay postman on delivery tool is a quick, easy seller. 
1 ie —$6.00 plus postage. Satisfac- ral 15 tools in one. Used daily , 
- a tion guaranteed. ° on farm. Does work of one 
pes REEVES PU co. # man. Low price, big profit. 
n at hoe - —_ . Only Tool of Ite Kind 
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We defy any horse to stay lame when 
treated with ‘‘Save-the-Horse.’’ We be- 


lieveit’s the surest, safest and most humane 


treatment for spavin or any lameness— 
and we therefore guarantee every treat- 
ment: either your horse is permanently re- 
lieved, or we return-every cent. 


SAVE"“HORSE 


Treatment 


Norisk! The horse works while under treat- 
ment, and it takes only a few minutes time 
to apply “‘Save-the-Horse.”’ 


You diagnose most any case with the FREE 
“‘Save-the-Horse” book. You apply the 
treatment according to plain and simple 
directions— and, the horse gets sound or 
we refund your money. 34 years’ success 
is back of *‘Save-the-Horse,”’ so write to- 
day for new FREE 64-page book. Itis vet- 
erinary science boiled down, easy to read 
and simple to understand. Send 
for your copy of this big free book 
and sample guarantee today— 
veterinary advice is free, too! 


Troy Chemical Co. 
321 State St., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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SAVES YOU MONEY 


oes make we different styles of 
BREE = . Save $15 to $20 on a 
set. No stag. leather_used. 


aoed Badice 3.69. Simply 
‘ ss name ule for FREE Catalog. 
THE us. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 2546, SALINA, KANS. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
pt. EE 75, 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


L DOG MEDICINES 














NEWTON'S ons Coughs, Condition- 

Compound er, Worms, Most for cost, 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 


goo per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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OWS on sweet-clover pasture were 

/ better milkers than other herds in the 
Montgomery-Macoupin Testing Associa; 
tion, Illinois, last summer. The herds on 
sweet. clover all held their production, 
while one even increased its production 
during July. In contrast, the herds on 
blue-grass fell off an average of 22 per 
cent in their milk production during the 
month. All herds were fed grain. 


The A Class in dairving will learn 
this rule for, tomorrow’s lesson: If 
you double the production of a cow, 
the profits above feed cost increase 
three times. When the production 
increases three times, the profit in- 
creases six times. 


W. A. Gordon, Fremont county, Iowa, 
has a furnace in his hog-house so that pigs 
can be farrowed with safety in the dead of 
winter. Saving a few pigs that otherwise 
would be lost much more than pays the 
expense of furnace and fuel, he says. 


Minerals for swine: A mixture of 
four parts acid phosphate, four parts 
ground limestone and one part salt. 
Or, use two parts rock phosphate, six 
parts unleached wood-ashes, one part 
salt. Keep in a self-feeder where the 
pigs can help themselves. If the pigs 
don’t eat the minerals, add one part 
tankage until they learn to eat the 
mixture. 


‘‘Ground barley is the best grain for milk 
production I have ever used, and I am 
seldom without it,’”’ says W. K., lowa 
dairyman. W. K. says barley will yield 
more pounds of grain to the acre than 
and while it has a good protein con- 
tent the same as oats, it has besides the 
fattening element the same as corn. 


Crossbred swine did mighty well in 
feeding tests at the Iowa Station last 
vear. The margin over feed cost was 
$15.82 per pig for crossbred animals 
and $13.03 for purebreds. You must 
use two pure breeds for the crossing, 
though. This means, that in order to 
produce crossbred pigs for feeding, 
two purebred herds must be main- 
tained, or purebred stock can be 
bought for crossing. 


An Ayrshire cow has just made a record 
of 1,103 pounds of butterfat in a year, 
Canadian Government announces. Owned 
by Samuel Crockett, Nova Scotia. 


oats, 





A good 
living 


and 
10% 


My neighbor, J. S., doesn’t 
believe in giving away his 
Jersey bull calves, or selling 
them for $1 or so per head. 
A good fat Jersey calf 
makes good veal, J. & 
contends, so he veals them and Mrs. 
S. cans all the veal except a few 
messes which they eat while it is 
fresh. I was lucky enough to get to 
test this canned veal last summer and 
it sure was fine. As J. S. is in the 
dairy business, he has several calves 
to ¢an each year. These calves save 
my neighbors a large meat bill each 
year and probably provide them 
with meat at times when they would 
otherwise be without. W. I. C. 



































MILKS 18°40 


COWS 2" HOUR 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at 
a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient, easy to 
Recommended and 
used by leading dairymen 
and farmers because it 
milks just like the human 
me Easy on the cows— 

any report enough increased 
milk yield toeasily pay foritina short time. 


Comes Complete 
No Installation Expense 























with 


ENGINE 


or electric 






2 HP engine or electric motor. 
No extras to buy—no installa- 
tion cost—no pipes. Saves 
time and will easily do the 
work of 4 milk hands. 
30 DAYS TRIAL—Any re- 
sponsible farmer or core is welcome 
to an absolute 30 day You must be 
satisfied or nosale and . ‘money prompt- 
y refunded. Guaranteed for 10 years, The 
tawa = not only save you a 


Beeld ore 
FRE. 


















paschase price but 1 j 
bof milk sales or te ag 
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ers”’ telis you 
about it—illustrated—answers —_ 
Wri 


Ottawa Mig. Co. 


126 White Street 








Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed, swollen joints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly // 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, f/f 
fistula and infectedsores. Will : 
not blister or remove hair. You\WW 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free, 

From our files: “Fistula ready 
burst. Never saw anything yield 


to treatment so <4 
be without Absorbine.”” 


EECREINa 
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from same sheep 


Stewart Shearing Machines get more woo} 
from the same sheep. Save —, labor 
money. about the azing new 
Stewart safety comb. Can teut the sheep. 
Wil qhens more yaheep than any other comb 





& Revert No, 9 Machine to s shear 
made. pee to turn 


"00 wit 
on ~~ direc Pay mail balance on: 
arrival 


FREE Get a copy of this book. Contains much valuable 
BOOK information and many hinta on how to increase 
your profits from live 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY,5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World’s largest makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 














ONE YEAR 
:0 


ONLY $3. 50 PER MONTH 


terest—No extras 


Every machine 
ronranteed a — against defects in material 


f at odr risk 
30 Daye’ Trial °0 x00" farm ot ofr vik. 
Basioat to clean and P urn. 
te for Free Catalog Folder today (22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
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Breaking Down of 
Swine 


Continued from page 46 











significant difference. It was not protein 
nor fiber, nor vitamin B that the basal 
ration lacked. 

But when ground limestone—two pounds 
to the hundred pounds of feed—was added 
to the basal ration, a miracle was the 
result. Just this limestone added to the 
white corn, mids and oilmeal, and the pigs 
lived, thrived, escaped practically all 
evidence of rickets or stiffness. The 
limestone doubled the average daily gain. 

Alfalfa added to the ration, as was ex- 
pected, produced hogs that thrived and 
showed no signs of stiffness or paralysis. 
These, however, did not make the best 
growth. There was something lacking 
that even alfalfa could not quite supply. 
Addition of cod-liver oil to the basal 
ration gave good results, too, though the 
bones of the pigs were brittle. But when 
the ground limestone was added along 
with alfalfa, along with cod-liver oil, or 
with most any other combination of 
rations, better gains were made and the 
hogs remained healthy, escaping all evi- 
dence of rickets. 


Ground Limestone V aluable 


Not only was ground limestone the im- 
portant factor, but further experiments 
showed that common ground limestone 
was much better than pure lime in the 
form of ecaleium carbonate. As nearly as 
could be determined, it was the extra 
amount of iron that was the essential 
element that made the difference. 

In one test, when pigs were fed the 
basal ration, their femur bones broke 
under pressure at 200 to 400 pounds. 
When pigs received the pure lime in addi- 
tion, the femur bones broke at pressures 
of 400 to 946 pounds. But the pigs that 
received the ground limestone had femur 
bones that took an average pressure of 
1,122 pounds to break, and one withstood 
a pressure of 1,843 pounds. 

One day Dr. Edgington, who is a veteri- 
narian, was taking one pig on the basal 
ration back to its pen. The pig hesitated, 
dodged and all of a sudden became para- 
lyzed in its rear quarters, dragging them 
extended behind while still trying to 
escape, using its forelegs as propellers. 

This was a most surprising occurrence. 
The station men could hardly believe that 
the paralysis, coming on so suddenly, 
could be permanent. But the pig never 
recovered and died in ten days. 

What had caused the death was known, 
but what had caused the paralysis? The 
usual gross autopsy didn’t give a single 
clue. Then it was that an examination 
was made of the spinal column—and in 89 
doing the discovery was made as to the 
precise cause of paralysis in swine. 


Fractured Vertebra 


A vertebra or section of the pig’s backbone 
had collapsed and fractured. In so doing 
it had bulged inward into the spinal canal 
and pinched the spiaal chord. This had 
caused the paralysis, or breaking down. 

A lack of dime in the bone had caused 
the bone to soften. The violent ¢ontrac- 
tion of the powerful back muscles in the 
excitement of dodging through the gate 
had caused the poorly calcified or ossified 
vertebra to collapse. 

The essence of the whole experiment is 
that the way pigs are fed tells the story. 
If pigs break down, if they die from pneu- 
monia, it’s likely to be the feed. If bones 
are broken on the way to market, don’t 
always blame the railroad. Maybe it was 
the white corn and middlings you fed. 
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Put PEP 


in her milk-making organs 


wir are so many cows logy, lazy milkers during the winter 
months? Why doso much of your milk profits fade away 
through the expensive disorders that so seldom occur when 
your cows are in pasture? 

The answer is simple—you expect too much of their digestive 
and assimilating organs. You suddenly shift them from tender 
green pasturage to heavy, dry feeds. a are deprived of cx- 
ercise. Their physical vigor is at lowest ebb just when the feed- 
ing demands made upon them are at the peak. 

But you can make the milk pail fill in spite of dry feeds and 
winter weather. Kow-Kare builds up the digestion and assimi- 
lation so it can carry this extra load. Heavy feeds can be safely 
fed and fully converted into milk if the cow is given this active 
aid to her milk-making process. 

Kow-Kare results are not guess work. You don’t have to use 
it on faith. Just keep close records of milk yield without Ikow- 
Kare, then compare with the yield two or three weeks after 
Kow-Kare has gotten in its work. The cost is slight—a single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration one cow for one to two months, 


For Cow Diseases — and at Calving 


When your cows freshen, Kow-Kare should be used two or 
three weeks before and after—to assure freedom from disorders, 
and robust health to cow and calf. Troubles at calving are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is used. 

For the treatment of such disorders as Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a 30-year 
reputation as the one reliable aid to quick recovery and full production. It 
costs little to use—but brings big returns in cow health. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO,, Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 
Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 
65¢c sizes (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on can, Mail orders 
sent ag if your dealer is not 
supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 





FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 
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This Year 


—i1 crop or 4? 
—1 profit or 4? 


I 
wasn fe sinte! 
| 

: 


: During past years, you have been 
forced to grow only one crop per year 
—and receive only one profit per yéar 
: Weather limitations of your community 
could not be avoided. Weather permit- 
ted the growth of only one crop. You 
3 received only one profit per year from 
Such limita- 


a lesser in- 


your investment in land 
tion can be avoided and with 
vestment in soil, at Wilmington, 
Carolina. 


North 


There are hundreds of acres of good, 
fertile a Fy the Wilmington District 
y to be had : wrice of $25 to $175 per 
j acre—and on “this land you can grow 
four crops per year—you can make FOUR 
PROFITS PE it YEAR! And the 
are really larger because you can market 
your crops e arly enough to secure “‘pre- 
mium prices’’; you are near enough to the 
largest centers of yopulation; you have 


profits 





ideal all-year weather, and we offer you 
, every co-operation in finding just what 
you want in the Wilmington District 


Four crops and FOUR PROFITS eagh 





: ad await you here! When will you come? 
e will gladly furnish dets ailed or gen- 
eral information. Mail the coupon today! 
~ 
| ——_—_—_—_———Tear Off Here 


! Chamber of Commerce 
Wilmington, N. C. 


F Please send me booklet on farming and 
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fuel W. Wit" gines 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over the world, but 
to honest Ameri- 







from 8 to6 inch wood. Popular and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 


PUMPERS #: | 
need. Have water all the time 


for stock, home, iy soma etc. 
Direct gear or belt drive 


Lifetime Gimeantce 
FREE on pane he ghia 








3 hour Shipping Service-— | 
uate ENGINE NE WORKS 
sean Datinw Rences 


Pittsb a > 

i633 Empire itd Stone Gal. 
BOLENS “Garden Tractor 
Does Garden “ 


Francisco, Cal. 
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Glison Mfg. Co., 619 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 
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| How Tuberculin Is 
| Made 


Continued from page 22 





flood of requests for government experts 
to test herds in all parts of the country made 
a short-cut test method imperative. 

The intradermal or ‘‘into the skin’”’ system 
was then used to speed up the work. Re- 
search discovered that if tuberculin was 
injected into the skin of man or cattle, 
would, in time, produce an easily Benson Be 
swelling where disease existed. Healthy 
human beings otM\cattle would develop no 
such swelling. 

Some diseased cattle, 
not react to either the 
“into the skin”’ systems of testing. These 
animals do react to the “eye test’’ method 
developed by German and French experi- 
menters and now used by the United States 
Government. Specially prepared tuberculin, 
when placed in the eyes-of diseased cattle, 
will produce inflammation and, perhaps, the 
expulsion of a little watery matter. Non- 
reactors give no such responses to test. Many 
states now use both the “into the skin’’ and 
“eye test”’ methods in conjunction. 


Novel Manufacturing Equipment 


The manufacture of government tuberculin 
features the use of novel equipment. For 
example, there are six constant-temperature 
chambers where the tuberculosis germs are 
grown under favorable 
conditions in flasks of 
beef broth and glycer- 
in. The germ is very 
sensitive to changes in 
temperature. The in- 
cubation temperature 
in each chamber is held 
at 37.5° ¢ ven tigrade. 
Electric fans circulate 
the air in each cham- 
ber. Electric heaters 
under automatic 
control prevent 
temperature varia- 
tions of more than 
one degree. Cork- 
boara and hot 
asphalt were 
used in insulat- 
ing these curious 
cells of science, 
The germs— 
tubercle _ bacilli 
are obtained 
from the sputum 
of a tuberculous 
man or from tis- 
sue of diseased 
cattle which have been slaughtered. Some 
of this material is injected under the skin of 
guinea pigs. The guinea pig is the most 
susceptible of all animals to tuberculosis. 
In a few weeks, the treated “‘pigs’’ contract 
the disease and die. Diseased tissue from 
these guinea pigs is used as seed material 
in making the pure cultures of the germs. 
The tissue is removed under sterile condi- 
tions and rubbed over the surface of hard- 
boiled eggs. The eggs are then placed in 
an incubator and held at blood temperature 
until the germs have grown over their surfaces. 
Platinum needles are used in transferring 
the necessary amounts of pure culture to 
flasks of beef broth and glycerin. These 
flasks are then placed in the constant-tem- 
perature chambers and are allowed to ripen 
for eight weeks. The germs develop as white 
growth on the surface of the broth. After 
these germs have ripened sufficiently, the 
flasks—sealed with cotton—are exposed to 
streaming steam for four hours. This treat- 
ment sterilizes the flasks and kills all the 
tuberculosis germs. After the flasks are 
cooled, their contents are passed through 
bacteria-proof filters. Tuberculin is made 
from the resultant liquid. It is concentrated 
and then mixed with enough carbolic acid 
so that the final tuberculin contains one-half 
of one per cent of the acid. This acid pre- 
vents the spoilage of tuberculin. The test 
material is ultimately bottled, labeled, sealed 
and distributed throughout the country. 
Fluid tuberculin is. unsatisfactory for 
opthalmie or eye testing. After detailed in- 
vestigation, a method of mixing tuberculin 
with acetone and alcohol was evolved to 


strange to tell, do 
“under the skin”’ or 
















Tuberculosis germs 
growing in broth 
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WHO ELSE 


Wants Big Money? 


M® N, just a short time ago the three fellows above 
~Gill, DePries andViles—were looking at earn- 
ing figures just as you are right now. Today they’ve 
got those earnings in their pockets—simply because 
they followed the money- ening plan a I now 
offer to send to you FRE 
When I say you can m: ake ‘big money on this job, 
I am deliberately conservative. You can see for your- 
self that with earnings as high as the above, it’s easy 
for a man to greatly increase his income. And why 
dre these big daily earnings possible? Because as a 
Fyr-Fyter representative you often make 10, 50 or 
100 sales to one customer! 
FULL TIME OR PART TIME 

As a Fyr-Fyter fire prevention expert, you represent 
one of the most efficient and complete lines of fire- 
fighting equipment in the world. You perform a vi- 
tally needed service to every farmer and property 
owner—a service instantly recognized and appreciat- 
ed. You avoid the competition that ordinary sales- 
men meet. And you operate in a market that has 
barely been tapped—even though hundreds of Fyr- 
Fyter men have rung up millions of dollars in sales. 
The demand for fire protection on farms and small 
towns is enormous. It’s a dignified profession for 
either full time or part time with a handsome salary 
and a wonderful future. 


FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW 
A free book entitled ‘‘Building A Permanent Income 
As A Fyr-Fyter Representative,” tells you exactly 
why and how you can make big money. You need 
no experience—we train you at home free of cdst. Get 
the full details before you decide. Simply send your 
name and address for this FREE Book. Write today. 


THE FYR-FYTER Co. 
1444 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
s vo oo ywen? \ 7 
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Seems like a high net return from 
one acre. This is near the average 
for the growers of green vegetables 
and berries in Polk County, Florida. 
Many make as high as $1800 an acre. 
You know green vegetables at this 
time of the year bring high prices. 











We have no land to sell, but there 
are thousands of acres of virgin, rich 
farm land near Lakeland. We want 
to tell you about what you can do with 
them—how on a small tract you can 
become independent. You cannot lo- 
cate far from a paved road, good 
schools, churches and good neighbors, 
they are everywhere. 


Let us send you free our booklet 
about agricultural opportunities in 
Polk County. Address, Chamber of 
Commerce, 315 Orange Street, Lake- 











land, Florida. 
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cause precipitation. This precipitate was 
then mixed with milk sugar to form the 
opthalmic disks used in the eye-test method. 
\ special apparatus is employed to dry the 
air and freeze all moisture so that the disks 
can be molded and bottled under satisfactory 
conditions. They will absorb moisture and 
become gummy and valueless if exposed to 
normal air. The veterinarians who practise 
the opthalmic test use from one to three of 
these disks per animal. 


Moisture Removed from Air 


[The apparatus in which the disks are made 


consists of several glass-enclosed cabinets 
connected by pipes with a case where the 
dry air is refrigerated and its moisture de- 


posited as ice on metal coils. A small motor 
is used to circulate the air. It is blown to 
the glass cases where the attendants mix and 
mold the opthalmic disks. This air is warmed 
slightly by electrical heaters as it flows to 
these compartments. The scientist thrusts 
his hands into the case through special 
openings provided with airtight sleeve-like 
covers. These protected openings prevent 
the entrance of moist air. The laboratory 
workman peers through the glass cover in 
order that his eyes may direct what his 
hands do 

With the aid of this dehumidifier, the 
opthalmic disks can now be made at any 
time, irrespective of weather conditions. 
Before this device was invented by the 
national workmen, the disks could be made 
only 28 days out of every year. The Weather 
Bureau records show that humidity condi- 
tions in Washington are only rarely suitable 
for the mixing and making of these disks 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

This work of handling dangérous disease 
germs in manufacturing large amounts of 


tuberculin is not so dangerous as it seems. 
The germs are handled exclusively in moist 
condition. They are not removed from the 
flasks during the incubation, ripening or 
sterilizing processes. The flasks are carried 
in watertight trays which prevent the spilling 
of germs if the glass breaks. However, 
there are certain hazards which might result 
in accidents. These risks are not of a type 
which an insurance company would recognize 
and define It is less dangerous to work in 


this federal laboratory with tuberculosis 
germs than to associate daily with a man or 
woman who is suffering from the dreaded 
white plague. 
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When Furbearers Are 
Prime 

*KUNKS are prime in the North, toward 
.) the end of October; South, toward the 
end of November.. They depreciate about 
the middle of March. 

Minks are best during November to the 
end of January in the North, and December 
and January in the South. 

Muskrats are fair in the fall when trapping 
is, of course, the easiest. But the prime fur 
is taken in the period from mid-winter to 
March. A good condition may be expected 
in the North up to about June 3, while the 
similar date in the South is about April 1. 

Opossum fur in the North becomes prime 
toward the middle of November and remains 
good until March. In the South, the prime 
fur comes about the first of December. 

If you are after the raccoon in northern 
territory, you will find the fur is prime before 
November. The time is a little later for the 
South. 

Fox fur, generally speaking, is prime in 
northern territory from the first of Novem- 
ber until the middle of March. For the 
South, the period is from the last of Novem- 
ber to the beginning of March. 

Many states now have laws pertaining to 
the trapping of furbearing animals, and it 
would be well to look up the law on the 
subject. The laws are generally published 
each year in a Farmers’ Bulletin that can be 
had free of charge from your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or from the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Washington, D. C. 
Copies can be bought from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

There is really no excuse for trapping too 
early, although the excuse usually given is 
that some other trapper may get ahead of 
you. But where a trapper has no competi- 
tion—on his own farm for instance—or where 
an agreement can be reached. to wait, the 
taking of furs at the right time will bring 
far larger returns. 
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“Scalecide Is 
Guaranteed To Make a Better 
Orchard Than Lime-sulfur 


WE GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, 
your worst or best, in two parts equal in general con- 
dition, and for three years spray one part with Scalecide 
according to our directions and the other part with 
lime-sulfur, giving the same Summer treatments to 
both parts, the part sprayed with Scalecide will be 
better than the part sprayed with lime-sulfur—in the 
judgment of three disinterested fruit growers—or we 
will refund the money you have paid for the Scalecide. 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. cannot afford to take any risk with the original Golden 
Delicious tree, so they enclose it in a burglar-alarm cage and 
spray it every year with Scalecide —the complete dormant spray. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It does 
not injure even the eyes, You can look straight at your work. 
Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use 

cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


It Is Complete—Nothing To Add 


Scalecide alone does all that any combination of dormant sprays can do. It 
+ controls scale (fall or spring). It controls aphis and pear nicotine 
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es dormant). It controls leaf roller and European mite (delayed dor- 


neither of which is controlled by lime-sulfur even "S 


mant 





” oe Q with nicotine. It controls psylla (fall or early spring). 
x Ki Sosiet It controls bud moth (fall or spring). In addition to all 
ea these things, the annual use of controls some 

forms of ous cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 
A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray 
5] aa po? ang Ss enase Gasen us one 50- “yy mm Lg 
_ \|\ lime-sulfur. Neither nic e nor spreader 
pe nae \ ace ogg Sovtectes saves you ped the Tabor of 
4 spraying. to your and arrange for your 
; | supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 


doesn’t have Scaleéide show him this advertisement Dram $2 xt : : bi 





iit —or from us (see prices to the right). 
| —«— Send For This Free Book Sucadn uae Gas 
\\\ This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32 of Mississippi 
| is a text-book that you cannot afford to 50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
prorits || without. It pictures and describes your orchard 15gals. 11.50 
BIGGER troubles and tells how to control them. It contains Drum 2.00 '13.50 
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B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’. 


My dealer’s name is. 














His post office is— State 
My name is 
My post office is— State 


If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray”. put a cross here > 0 
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OT so many years ago the 
use of a burial vault was 
confined largely to the rich. 


Yet there was always in the 


human heart the desire for Kas 


permanertt and positive pro- P 
tection for its loved ones who 
had passed on. . 


And this desire has grown, un- 
til today, with the resources 
of a great industrial Nation, 
it has been gratified. 


Now every family, regardless 
of its means, may provide ab- 
solute protection against the 
elements in the ground. 


Such protection is found in the 

Clark Grave Vault, the high- 

est standard of burial protec- 

tion ever attained in practical, 
economical form. 


This vault, being made of 
metal, is not porous. Keystone 
12 gauge copper steel, or Arm- 
co Iron, highly rust-resisting, 
is used throughout. 


Andonthe higher priced vaults 


ge is applied a plating of pure 


cadmium (by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault) 
which gives a measure of rust- 
resistance heretofore unknown. 


Not in a quarter of a century ; 
has this vault failed. It has 1 
satisfied the great universal 
desire of the human heart in 
such a way that its use has 


increased nearly five hundred \\ 


per cent in the past few years. 


Your funeral director will rec- ~ 
G) 


ommend and supply the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection , 
is no protection at all! 


THE ‘CLARK GRAVE VAULT J) 


COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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_ The Three-Story Garden 


| 
| Continued from page 34 





corn, eggplants, peppers, okra, corn salad, curly 
endive, Hubbard squash. 


The October Garden 


All the September stuff, and late cauliflower, late 
cabbage, Brussels sprouts, bunching onions, pars- 
nips, salsify, bush beans, hardy peas, rutabagas, 
turnips, spinach, head lettuce, pumpkins. 


The Summer Garden 


For the summer garden,, either at home or the 
shore or in the mountains you can -have in July: 
corn, tomatoes, peas, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce 
and the root crops, bush ‘beans, pole string-beans, 
pole limas and bush limas, squash, cucumbers, 
chard for boiling greens, kohlrabi, cress, mustard 
for greens. 

In the August garden you can have everything 
that is listed for July, except head lettuce, cauli- 
flower and cabbage; and in addition, you can have 
onions for boiling, peas and bush beans if you go 
well north, and pole string-beans. 


The Frost-Resistant Garden 


or the home garden, you can have, after frost: 
beets, carrots, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, head lettuce, spinach, bunching on- 
ions, radishes, turnips, parsnips, salsify, rutabagas, 
celery, French endive, curly endive. 


The Over-Winter Garden 


And for the over-winter garden—burying some 
and protecting others with straw, you can have 
spinach, French endive, scallions, leeks, parsnips, 
salsify, celery, Brussels sprouts, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, cabbage, winter radishes. 

For a 20 x 25-foot garden all the implements 
needed are a digging fork, a hoe, a three-point 
cultivator, a nine-inch rake, a home-made dibble, 
a stout trowel, stakes for a dozen tomatoes, bean 
poles, and string with which to run the rows 
straight. The seed may be about half the quan- 
tities usually recommended. 

Every dollar invested beyond these simple 
requirements is money wasted. 


Manure Is Tabu 


I use no manure on the three-story garden. The 


| decision against manure was not due to a feeling 


that the system is superior to manure, but to the 


| same reason which decided me against using any 





water except what is supplied by rain—that the 
use of manure would limit the use of the system, 
whereas, if it could be shown to be workable 
without manure, any one could adopt it. 

In the neighborhood of cities it is not always 
possible to get manure for our gardens, deliveries 
are uncertain and manure is expensive. More- 
over, manure brought from outside and from 
stables is always dangerous to use. We never can 
tell what fresh weed-seeds we are sowing in our 
gardens with manure, or what new fungous dis- 
eases we are importing. The commercial salts 
are free from both dangers. And the commercial 
salts are better. 


No Commercial Nitrogen 


The tendency of manure is to stimulate the growth 
of leaf and stalk, which means more shade, and to 
delay maturity, which is already somewhat re- 
tarded by midsummer shade; whereas the com- 
mercial salts hasten maturity and do not stimulate 
undue leaf growth—for I use no commercial 
nitrogen in any form. “ 

The nitrogen for my garden comes from the 
constant stirring of the soil, keeping up a strong 
circulation of air for the bacteria to work over; 
from the bacteria on the inoculated beans and 
peas; and from the further stimulation of the 
bacteria by heavy applications of lime, phos- 
phorus and potassium—nothing else. So far 
as nitrogen is concerned, let the bacteria do it, 
only making sure that they have the most stimu- 
lating conditions for their work. [Continued page 69 
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Cross-section three-story gar- 
den, June 1. Left to right: 
Spinach, corn, tomatoes, peas, 
carrots, corn, pole limas, peas 








July 1: 

















Spinach removed, 
Brussels sprouts planted close 
to tomatoes, either side. Peas 
finished and vines taken out 








August 1: Late cabbage 

planted close to corn at left, 

celery close to pole limas. 

Other crops well advanced— 
the jungle stage 














P 
Soon frost will take tomatoes 
and beans, leaving full .eoreee 
of first-story crops—cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, carrots 
celery 
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|H ousing the Outside 
| Emery 








AN EBRASKA farmer has set up a small 
fA grinder under the line shaft which 
extends through the side of the wood- 
shed. The shaft was intended primarily 
to run the pump, but the addition of the 
emery doubled its usefulness. A single 
post set solidly in the ground forms the 
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Protected from the weather 


emery support. This is topped with a 
wide, two-inch-thick base to which the 





emery is bolted. A small roof, covered 

with roofing-paper, is used to shelter the 

emery from the weather, but this can be 

lifted off in an instant. The protruding 

end of the line shaft is also protected 

by,roofing. D. V.H. 
aq «@ 


Unhulled Sweet Clover 


Hulled and,scarified seed is best in seeding 
sweet clover, most farmers tell me. But 
there seems to be a place for unhulled 
seed, too 

C. C. Jones, Harrison county, Iowa, 


told me that in the winter he threw out 
some unhulled sweet-clover seed on some 
hilly and rough pasture land. Heygot a 
good stand; the sweet clover made a rank 


growth and seemed to be helping out the 
growth of the native pasture grass, 


Ted Price, Jr., in Douglas county, 
Nebr., makes it a practise to throw out 
unhulled sweet-clover seed on the snow 


along in January or February, and he 
says he has never failed to get a good 
stand. He often throws it out in the 
pasture where the horses and cattle have 
stood and the ground is tramped very 
hard. Even here the sweet clover grows 
up thick and vigorous. 

J. B. Mackoy, Fremont county,. lowa, 
gives an interesting experience with sweet 
clover on sour soil. An analysis of this 
soil by the state college showed that it 


would require about two tons of limestone 
per acre to correct the acidity. Mackoy 
broadcast unhulled sweet-clover seed in 


the corn-stalks.on this field in fall and the 
next season had an excellent stand. He 
thinks that with sweet clover once estab- 
lished on a field, the roots brought up 
limestone from the lower soil y AP a4 
Those who have trouble in getting stands 
of sweet clover in the regular approved 
way might try winter broadcasting with 
unhulled seed. 

The Virginia Station found that un- 
hulled seed sprouted and gave a good 
stand when sowed in the field. 





You Can Save 
Lot of Money Now 
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ati Free€UTPRICE 


)CA TALOG-Will Save 

’ You Big Money On 

WEN Caer nd ry 
These Jobs 





if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE 
CATALOG. I’VE CUT PRICES to the bone 
on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive 
and Walk Gates—Steel Fence Posts —- Corner 
Posts—Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire— 
Grape Wire—Roofing—Paints and Furnaces. 
My catalog shows a bigger variety than can be 
found anywhere else and at prices that save 
you a lot of money. Send for this catalog to- 
day—compare my quality and NEW CUT 
PRICES with what you have to pay elsewhere. 


Brown Pays the Freight 


The Jow prices in my catalog are delivered 
prices. I pay the freight. You know when you 
look in my catalog exactly what your goods are 
going to cost laid down at your freight station. 
You have no extras to pay. 

You'll find a big difference in Price and a tre- 
mendous difference in QUALITY—for instance 
—my fence is made of Basic Open Hearth Steel 
Wire and all DOUBLE GALVANIZED by the 
famous Brown process. My gates have Galva- 
nized Steel one piece frames that last a life- 
time. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and 
much stronger; my Barb Wire and Smooth 
Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is made of 
ASPHALT with WOOL FELT base—no coal 
tar or paper is used; my WEARBEST Paint 
with its big percentage of Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies, 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now! 
Everything made in the Brown factories is high 
quality—it always gives the best of satisfaction. 
Besides, you take no risk in buying from Jim 
Brown—my unqualified guarantee makes you 
safe. You have nothing to risk, but lots to gain 
when you buy from Brown. I ship orders with- 

in 24 hours from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, 

Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., al- 
so shipping points at ‘Kansas City, Mo., "and; 
Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon 
today and get my latest New Cut Price Money-Saving 

Book before you buy.— Jim Brown, President. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 3222 - Cleveland, Ohio 
SE ee | | 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 3222, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me FREE and postpaid your Money-Saving Catalog. 





















































































Side neve stt 
LIGHTNING 





from. your 
Home and Barn 


You can do this through 
the use of Copper light- 
ning rods. 


Millions of dollars in 
property is destroyed 
annually by lightning. 


If your home and barns , 
are not protected they 
may be added to the toll. 


Copper is the best con- 
ductor of electricity. 
Copper rods last longer 
because they do not 
Trust. 


COPPER ‘ts BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Send for our illustrated book, 
“Side-tracking Lightning.” 
No charge. 
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Grow English 
Walnuts 


Continued from page 20 
































lost. The lime can be applied on top and 
left to soak in, but must not be applied 
with the nitrate. 

Winter-killing has been laid at the door 
of the English walnut. But there is a 
reason for winter-killing. Examine your 
trees closély in the summer and note the 
leaf-hoppers sucking the sap on the under- 
side of the leaves. The leaves then droop 
and curl. The expression is then made 
that “it seems the English just can’t 
stand the hot summers here,”’ or that it 
has the blight. Since the leaves are in 
such condition it is impossible for them to 














35-year-old English walnut on George 
W. Melchen’s lawn, Bally, Pa. Bore 
seven bushels in 1925 


function properly, the current year’s 
growth goes into winter immature—hence 
the winter-kill. I do not say that there 
are not some tender seedlings that do 
winter-kill every year, but with the hardy 
French varieties we know they will not 
be winter-injured if properly eared for. 

This trouble is most manifest on\newly 
set trees, and on ones 15 to 20 feet in 
height in very bad vears. For the little 
trees it is best to spray every two weeks, 
for the older trees a few times a season or 
as often as one sees the leaf-hoppers. 
Hoppers come in cycles. Some years 
almost no trouble is noticed; last year 
they ate up nearly everything. Spray 
with 40 per cent nicotine sulphate, one 
pint to 100 gallons of water, or two tea- 
spoonfuls per gallon. 


New Industry for the East 


I see no reason why English walnuts 

= 't be made a real industry in the East. 

4 splendid location for them is in what is 
known as the Delmarva peninsula. This 
ideal tract of land is the long piece of land 
you see on the map jutting out into the 
water between Chesapeake Bay and the 
ocean. I always feared, as I l8oked at the 

map in childhood, lest it might wash 
loose sometime from the main body of the 
United States, but believe it is safe with 
the political powers of Maryland and 
Virginia binding it fast. Another thing 
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Fence, Steel aires 
Gates, Barbed Wire, 
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New Low Prices 
Now Ready 


Write today for our new 1927 Catalog. 100 
ages filled with big money-saving values in 
arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 

Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 

Prices cut tothe bone. Savings greater than 

ever. Every article backed by iron-clad 

guarantee. Prompt shipments. 


We Pay the Freight--You Save 


Read what these satisfied u: ef “You saved me 
349.00 on my order,”’ dec! alter Pierce, Ripley 
County, Indiana. Saved 20 to 30 
per cent...Have had some of your 
ence for 20 years and it is giving 
gee service yet,”’ says J. O. Wood, 

k Grove Farm, Wabash County, 
Illinois. You, too, cansave by buy- 
ing from our great mills. Be sure 
Hy get our 7 before buying. 

vost card will bring you our 
FR SE CATALOG promptly. 


Dept 241 Muncie, Indiana 





To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No experience necessary. t year Pospisil, 
of Kas., Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 


$z00 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-M:NESS CO., Dept. 228, Freeport, Ill. 


Viréinia’?.” 


Cc hésa . ere 


33 $20 


" Fertile land with improvements. 

Delightful climate and year-round 
grazing. General Farming, Truck- 
ing, Dairying, Cattle and Poultry 
do well. Dependable and fast 
transportation to best markets at reasonable freight rates. 
Excellent schools and churches, hospitable people. Good 
roads, low taxes, increasing values, attractive coloniza- 
tion tracts, Write for handsome booklet giving com- 
plete information. Sent free. 

Address K, T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 

Room 335, Chesapeake & Ohie Railway, 

‘Richmond, Virginia. 




























WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low I wi i 
toca) make’ Ioadiog and ee Soe. 
load. Makea ; on good = as 
EMPIRE any wagon £004 rises Catalog Free 


Mfg. Co. Box 852 Quincy, tl. 
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that has increased the safety of this 
peninsula is a shaft of concrete the com- 
plete length of the state of Delaware. 
This is known as the DuPont Highway. 
It is my firm conviction that it will some 
day convey tons of the best English wal- 
nuts from this district to market. With- 
out a doubt this peninsula is better lo- 
cated, better fitted to grow English wal- 
nuts and cope with their pests, than 
California. Even the leaf-hopper that 
gives Pennsylvania so much trouble has 
never started a colony in this section, to 
my knowledge. English walnuts, of the 
improved grafted varieties, seem to do as 
well there, and in South Jersey, as the 
black. 


Pecans in the North 


The man who likes pecans can plant 
them with confidence in this peninsula 
from Central Delaware south, providing 
he uses the grafted northern varieties. 
From Dover north they do fair, and prove 
hardy as far north as Canada, but because 
of the short summers, crops are rather 
uncertain in. Southern Pennsylvania and 
seldom bear in New York and New 
England. Because of their intense beauty 
and the rarity of getting some nuts, we 
find people very ready to plant them. 
Through the southern and central parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and west to 
Kansas and Southern Iowa, then south 
into New Mexico and Arkansas—in fact 
any place south of this section where it is 
too cold for the southern varieties—we 
find the northern pecans doing well. 

The improved easy-cracking black wal- 
nuts we find growing almost any place 
you want to plant them, except in the 
extreme Northern New England states, 
where they thrive but do not mature fruit. 
Suecess has also been attained in the 
trying climate of Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountain states with the blacks. The 
hickory will thrive in the far-northern 
states and as far south as the Carolinas. 
If one plants the grafted thin-shelled 
varieties they sometimes bear in from 
six to eight years. 

For the small yard, for nooks and cor- 
ners and hedges, we can recommend hoth- 
ing better than the good old hazel or 
filbert. But in planting these be sure to 
get the best varieties. 
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No Longer Hewers of Stone 


The world used to think of farmers 
simply as hewers of stone and drawers of 
water. Now it looks upon them as the 
architects of the world’s destiny. 

The time was when the world wanted 
the farmers to fight its battles for it, and 
if need be, die for it. Now it sees that 
dying is not the best thing the farmers 
can do for humanity. To live is better. 

So the world no longer shouts its com- 
mands to the farmers, expecting them to 
make haste to obey. It now says, “Lean 
down your lips and tell me the great 
thoughts you are thinking out there amon 
the trees and flowers, where the corn an 
the wheat grow, the fruits of your own 
lofty living.” 

Now the world goes to the farmers for 
its brightest men and women, saying, “‘I 
must have them, or fail.” Now it calls 
for help when trouble comes, and_the 
farmers never disappoint. Now, led by 
the better knowledge which has come to it 
of the farmers and their worth, the world 
links arms with the men of thé farms and 
says, “Let me walk with you. I will 
listen to you, for I need your calm coun- 
sels and your steady words of admonition 
in this, my time of doubt and uncertainty.” 

Why? Because the world has at last 
found out what the farmers can do, what 
they are doing and what they will do to 
make men better, happier and more truly 
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successful, Farmer Vincent. 
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The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manu 
facturer of dairy products 
has long used. 
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Rural electrification 


—a matter of business cooperation. 


LL FARMERS want to enjoy 
the comforts and conveni- 


ence of electricity. How to get it 
is thequestion still to be answer- 
ed by most of them. Yet rural 
electrification is merely a prob- 
lem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 
tomers, as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk— can- 
not be stoted to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for instant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. 


Lines can be built where groups 
of farmers will useenough power 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requites customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady’ 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a-coopera- 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power company for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U.S. Depts. of Agricultire, Commerce and the 
Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Ass'n., National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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To guarantee you against 
milk losses due to injuries to 
udder or teats no investment 
for the dairy pays such sure 
returns as your package of 
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ing speed. Most troubles are 
healed between milkings. 
The regular use of Bag 
Balm makeseasy milking and 
a full yield the rule. Saves 
annoyance to cow and milker. 
Big 10-ounce can only 60¢ at 
feed dealers, general stores, 
druggists. Sent postpaid if 
dealer is not supplied. Book- 
let ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles” free. 
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: Bag Balm. ‘ Ds 
ws; This wonderful healing PS 
md} o — 
H<¥| ointment, so clean and pleas- | DE 
fat} ant touse, performs wonders >i 
: Sil with the delicate injured [° E 
: tissues. For Caked Bag, |S 
Ag Bunches, Inflammation, cE 
H—m| Chaps, i = teats, cuts, [Bye 
icm| bruises Bag Balm softens, [FRE 
) heals, restores with surpris- \¢ 
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Dairy Association Co., 
= tlmcorporated 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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MADE BY THI 
KARE PEOPLE 


YOU SAVE 40% 


GUARANTEED 


Bath Room Ouifit 















25 
5 82? 
Our customers we sell the best goods at lowest prices 
and give the bestearvice. You save most because we give you 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


on the best PLUMBING and HEATING SUPPLIES. Every- 
thing GUARANTEED or we Refund YourMoney. Get our 


Catalog. Compare our prices with anyone else selling high 
grade Goods and you will see how much you save, 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOG FREE 


Send your plan for us to figure, or rough sketch of job. 


B.KAROL & SONS CO. 505.5 Pe" ANENSS 
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full colors. Get our Sirect-to-you_ easy pay- 
0 day trial offer. /imited rime, so write today. 
Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 269 Chicago 
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How To Solder 
By Harold Jackson 








i per handy it would be if you could 
solder up that hole in the bottom of 
the tractor radiator and avoid carrying 
gallons and gallons of water out to the 
field every day, only to run out through 
this pesky little hole. A drop of solder 
will put an end to this troublesome leak. 
This is only an example of the many 
things around the farm which can be re- 
paired by soldering. If the womenfolks 








Fig. 1 


find out the boys can solder, they will set 
out a-deluge’ of: pots, pans, kettles, etc., 
with holes in them. 

Soldering is not a hard job, and every 
farm boy should know how to wield the 
soldering copper. The tools needed are 
shown in Fig. 1.. They are: Gasoline blow- 
torch, soldering copper, soldering paste, 
muriatic acid, wire. solder and an old knife. 
The use of a gasoline torch can not be too 
strongly recommended, as many failures 
have been due to heating the copper in 
the cook-stove. This heats the copper 
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HOLE —-----. 


PAIL 
Fig. 2 


poorly and covers it with soot and ashes, 
two things which are fatal to good solder- 
ing. ‘The clean, blue flame of the torch is 
essential for properly heating the soldering 
copper. 

Soldering paste is a commercial form 
of flux which is properly mixed to give 
good results With any of the more com- 
monly used metals, such as sheet iron, 
brass, copper, tin, ete. 
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reliable Coleman 


and lots of it—in your 


line. Has mica c 








pump, U.S. 





Farm Light! 


| fy the always-ready, always- 

Quick-Lite 
Lantern. Carry it anywhere—use 
it wherever you need good light 


garage, milk house, feed lots, 
chicken house—anywhere on the 
place. Gives a flood of clear, 
steady, pure white light — 
er than 20 old-style oil lanterns. 


The Coleman makes and burns 
own gas from motor gaso- 


ump, U. 8. 
$8.50; with separate 
Price $7.50. 
More than 35,000 dealers 
sell Quick-Lite Lanterns 
and Lamps. If your dea!- 
er.can't supply you, write 
for full information. Ad- 
Dept. FJ-16 
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—simply return har- (A 
Down if You De- 
cide to Keep It; 
Balance on Easy 


6 | Monthly Payments 


Just do me the favor of sending your name at once 
I want you to get my big free book which tells the 
interesting story of thus strongest harness made. See 
how I've entirely elimmated rubbing and seesawing 





between leather and metal. Doubled life right here! 1 


Learn how short-snubbing of leather under buckle 
edges or around narrow metal units costs you money 
in breakdowns and repaus. See bow I overcome 
ths — how I learned this priceless harness secret 







See how it's cur— 
oil has been squeezed 
out, lertung the strap 
ctack. Like carrying 








from a pail handle. 1 beheve you owe # to your 
pocketbook to post yourself, All I ask ss that you 
test Wear-More superionty severely and thorough- 
ly, at my risk and expense. That's fair, usn’t it! 


write me today for book and new reduced prices 


Sheboygan, 
Wiscomen 


Sec how parenred WEAR-MORE 
buckle lets sttap pull agaunse bug. 
broad surface. well protected hke 
your hand on the large, comfort 
round wooden handle on pat bad 


pail with wire handle 




















































Francis Bannerman Sons, 





al new circular for 2c stamp. Fst. "1865. 
501 B’way, N. Y. City 
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must be used on galvanized iron, as 
nothing else is satisfactory with this ma- 
terial. It should be “‘killed’”’ by the addi- 
tion of strips of zine before using, other- 
wise it will be too strong and will eat 
through the galvanizing, causing rust. 


Three Essentials 


Wire solder is the easiest form of solder 
to use, and costs but little more than the 
block form. The old knife is used to 
scrape the surface to which the solder is 
to adhere. A _ piece of sandpaper or 
emery-cloth is also good for this purpose. 

Three conditions are absolutely essen- 
tial to good soldering: 1. The surface of 
the metal that is to receive the solder must 
be absolutely clean, free from all dirt and 
grease. 2. The soldering copper (some- 
times called soldering iron) must be hot, 
almost red hot, and its point must be 
coated with solder, or tinned. 3. A good 
soldering paste or flux must be used. This 
is smeared around the fracture to be re- 
paired. Be sure to fulfil these require- 
ments before you start work. 

The idea of the flux is to prevent the 
formation of oxid which always gathers 
on the surface of the metal when heated. 
It gathers in the form of dust and is in 
itself enough to keep the solder from stick- 
ing to the metal. 

Do not allow the copper to become too 
hot, as this will turn off the tinning, ren- 
dering it difficult to use. The proper heat 
is just before it begins to turn red. It 
should be hot enough so that the solder 
will melt the instant it comes in contact 
with the copper. If you have to push 
hard to get it to melt, it is too cold and 
must be heated more. You simply can’t 
solder with a cold copper. 


Soldering Flux 





The most satisfactory fluxfor galvanized 
iron, as before stated, is muriatic acid 
which has been weakened by the addition 
of zine. This is best applied with a feather 
or small brush. This acid is a deadly 


poison and must be handled as such. 

Fig. 2 shows how to solder a hole in the 
bottom of a milk-pail. The surface around 
the hole is carefully cleaned with the old 
knife and a little paste is applied around 
the hole. The heated copper is held as 
shown, with point resting near the hole. 
The wire solder is then touched against 
the upper side of the copper. The solder 
melts and fuses with that already ad- 
hering to the point of copper, and runs 
downward and off onto the bottom of the 
pail. The copper is slowly rubbed around 
the hole until the solder adheres firmly to 
the pail and completely covers the hole. 
To solder granite ware, remove the 
granite from around the hole and apply 
the solder the same as to any metal. 
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Registration papers, ordinarily transferred 
to the buyer when purebred stock is sold, 
do not necessarily go with the title to a 
registered animal. This ruling has just 
been handed down in the District Court 
of Wisconsin. In the case in question, a 
case in bankruptcy, the trustee claimed 
the registration papers because title to 
the cattle had been decided in his favor. 
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We will send you an Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness—and you need 
not pay us a cent for 4 months. You have a 30 days’ Trial—with- 
out the slightest obligation to buy unless satisfied. Use this harness as 
if it were your own and put it to every test. : 
back at our expense. If satisfied, pay us nothing until four months after 


you receive the harness. 





Write 


bility—bu 


So writes Lewis Hunt, 
Prescott, Kas., after 342 
ear’s use, and he 
“If [had to buy 100 more 
sets they would all be 
Olde Tan.” 4 years and 
no repairs,” writes W. 
H. Grady, Wall, South 
Dakota. 


“A runaway, with 

corn binder, cut 

three fence posts and 
four telephone poles— 
and we have proof 
nothing ripped or tore 
on the harness.”—C. W. 
Schubbe, Elgin, Ill. : 


Send for FREE Book! 
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delay caused in your work 

A ice of good Olde Tan! Get it 
rial—and nothing 


Mail the coupon NOW! Don’t wait until 
that a poor harness is dear at any price 





broken harness my oy cost you many times the 
now and save trouble later! Remember—30 days 


four months! But act quick! Write for free book toda 





for our new eatalog showing our new models of the famous Olde 
Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness, at new low prices.. Olde Tan is made extra 
heavy, of only the strongest hides, perfectly tanned, and has the “Buckle- 
less Buckle,” which is far stronger than the ordinary buckle, and cannot 
slip. These features alone give Olde Tan marvelous er and dura- 
t, in addition, many more years have been add 

Metal-to-Metal construction wherever there is wear and strain—making 
it the harness supreme. Get it on 30 days’ trial. Don’t pay for 4 
months if you keep it. If not satisfied, send it back at our expense. 


‘<Not One Cent for Repairs’’ 





































If not satisfied, send it 











to its life by 


This picture shows 
just one example of 
how Metal -to- Metal 
protects Olde Tan at 
every point of wear 
and strain. 


No wonder Olde Tan 
users report that they 
have used this superb 
harness for years and 
years without spend- 
ing one cent for re- 


to pay for 
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Increase Your Profits 


Grow more and better potatoes and make 
more money by high pressure spraying with 
this BEAN All-Purpose Sprayer—adapted 
not only to potatoes, celery, grapes, etc., but 
quickly converted into an orchard outfit. 
Engine-drive insures constant high pres- 
sure, a powerful, driving, foggy spray and 
complete coverage. Capacity of 6 to? gals. a 
min. at 200 lbs. pressure or more. Spray boom 
easily adjusted up and down or sidewise, aad 
wheels are adjustable to varying rows. De 
pendable 2 h.p. Sprayer Engine, Bean Pump 
with porcelained cylinder, Built-in Pressure. 
Regulator, Rotary Agitator, Special Stee! 
Platform and other high-grade features. Sign 
and send the coupon for full information. 


BEAN Power Dusters 


Mix their own dust, sav- 

ing half the cost of ma- 

terials. Engine Driven. 

Crop and orchard types. 

SUSSSSSSSSHS SHES SSS TS TS THEHSSHHCESESE SSS eeeeeeEe 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. $0-s153 
17 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Mich. 

116 West Julian Street, San Jose, Calif. 

Send full details of BEAN all- -purpose Sprayer. 














HOW ABOUT 
1927? | 


Do you want to spray better and | 
cut the cost? | 


Our big new 48 page illustrated catalog 
gives you every detail of “Friend” construc- 
tion and how it is adaptable for all conditions 

We would like the pleasure of sending you 
this Big Free Book. Mail a card today. 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 
126 East Ave. Gasport, N. Y. 






























Masters Plant Setter 
Saves’ All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab- 
bage, Strawberries, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered and 
cupenetl in one eoperation. Three times 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 


eee teed or your money back. 
ite for free illustrated literature. 
PLANTER CO.Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 
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Small Tractors 
nmap original. Thou- 
$ As >, sm use. Plows— 
PRICES 5 harrows—cultivates. 
AND up Belt work to 4h. p. 


Catoleg Free 


BEEMAN 
TRACTOR Co. 
3813 SthSt.N.E 
MINN 
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20 ONCORD GRAPE VINES - - 


4 VAR 


LE TREES, IETIES 3100 
3 CURRANTS and4 GOOSEBERRY $1.00 


All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 


FAIRBURY NURSERIES, BoxA, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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The Three-Story 
Garden 


Continued from page 54 











The constant and heavy additions of 
humus to the garden from the root sys- 
tems of four to five crops a year, soon 
supply sufficient humus for holding water, 
without the danger that goes with using 
manure of unknown origin; and without 
having on my hands the fight that always 

















An unusually vigorous pole-lima 
plant 


comes from the weeds which are imported 
with any manure, no matter where it 
comes from. 

The commercial fertilizer used in the 
three-story gardens is made up of three 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate to 
two pounds of muriate of potash, which 
comes fairly close to the needs of the 
plants, though further tests may increase 
the proportion of potash. I use from 800 
to 1,200 pounds per acre a year of this 
mixture. 
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Carbon Disulfid for 

Morning-Glory 
Results of experiments carried on in vari- 
ous parts of Idaho show quite conclusively 
that the proper use of carbon disulfid is 
the best means of eradicating -small 
patches of morning-glory. This chemical 
was first tried in California and gave 
satisfactory results. Carbon disulfid is a 
heavy liquid which evaporates rapidly 
upon exposure to the air. The gas formed 
is heavier than air. The liquid is very 
inflammable and must not be brought 
near fire of any kind. 

To eradicate wild morning-glory, it 
must be applied to the roots of the plant. 
This is done by pouring the chemical (at 
the rate of two ounces to the hole) into 
small holes,-from 12 to 18 inches deep 
and two feet apart each way. At this 
rate a gallon will treat a pateh about 
10 x 15 feet in size. 

Carbon disulfid, to control bindweed 
successfully, should be applied when the 
soil is moist. Negative results have been 
secured in almost every case where the 
chemical was applied in dry soils. It is 
also essential that the soil be firm. It 
does not work in loose soils. 
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style for every use. They 


















Built Right—Work 





ers of hand 
exclusively. 


Potato 
Dept. 28,Tr 
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Rigs, Traction Potato, Sprayers, 
Knapsack Sprayers, Hand Pumps, 








Power Orchard 
Sprayer 


Field Force Pump Co. 








All Acme potato and corn plant- 
ers are equally good. ‘There’sa 


accurate and economical—prop- 
erly designed and operate faultlessly. 
Every tool money-back guaranteed. 


The product of many 
years experience and the 
world’s largest manufactur- 


led this year to supply the demand 
for Acme products. Sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. 
FREE BOOK—“The Acme of Po- 
tato Profit.” 
mation and money-making ideas 
for potato growers. Write today. 
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Hand-Operated 





-! 
are fast, 


Right 


planters and sprayers 
Factory capacity doub- 


Full of useful infor- 


Implement Co. 
averse City, Mich. 
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All Uses 


The OSPRAYMO LINE 


You must spray to get fine fruits and vegetables. Let 
our catalog tell you about the famous High-power Orchard 


Bucket, Barrel and 
ete, 


An OSPRAYMO 
sprayer means one 
that will make your 
work effective. Suc- 
tion strainer brushes, 
mechanical agitators. 
High pressure guar- 
anteed. Send today 
for late catalog. Don't 
buy any sprayer till 
it comes. al deal- 
ers at many points. 
Address 


Dept. 4, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Every potato grower knows theim- 
portance of a ‘stand.’’ IRON 
AGE Aasisted Feed Potato Planter 


--combines machine planting with 
hand accuracy, spaces at even dis- 
tances, and puts a seed piece in 
every hill. Saves Seed because it 


TRON AGé 





More Potatoes per Acre 


ly, coversit uniformly. 


ing. Write for catal 
describing IRON AG GE 
mw Tools. 








never doubles. The 
Onty machine for plant- 
ing high-priced — 
fied seed. Opens 
furrow porfectiy, 
drops the seed correct- 


No bruising or punctur- 


Fred. H. Bateman Co. 
624 Chestnut St, 
Public Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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20 models. Catalo 
ise on spraying 


Box 815 


SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destro cds of and worms; insure larger 
of Spe fruit. 35th success- 


"STAHL's EXCELSIOR 
AYING OUTFIT 
EPARED MIXT 


URES 


containing full treat- 
EE. Reduced prices. 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer 


QUINCY, ILL. 








New 1927 Model 
Does the work of 4 men or 1 horse. 


Operation eas 
But Pally year ‘round. 





ctlti or light—fast or slow. 4H.P., 
cycle air cooled, Sat proof. 


round. Writeus. me 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 
529-62nd Ave. West Allis, Wis. 


Power Cultivator : 






Heavy 


simple. Gunxthew 








American Farm Machine Co. 








. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


Free 


1178 33ed Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Engine Stops When 
| Tank Is Filled 








By Julian F. Miller 





“PNNHE tank is running over!” is a cry 


which will be heard as long as water 
| is used on farms. Here is a simple device 
| by which any handy man can have his 
engine shut down automatically when- 
ever the water in the tank reaches a de- 
sired level 
Attach a well-insulated wire (A) to 


the spark-plug (S) of your engine. Carry 








TANK 












































Soseeteeeeeneeeees 


BATTERY 

it up to the top of your tank and bend 
the end down inside the tank to the height 
to which you wish the tank filled. Sup- 
port this wire on porcelain insulators 
placed two feet apart and use porcelain 
tubes or loom to cover the wire where 
it passes through woodwork or near metal 
pipes. With another wire connect the 
base of the engine with the base of the 
pump (D to E). 

As soon as the water touches the bare 
end of the wire the secondary current is 
short-circuited and follows the path 
BCDE down the water-pipe to the 
ground, cutting out the spark-plug and 


stopping the motor. 

This device has worked for us two 
years without any attention. Do not 
try to use it with a make-and-break coil. 


a iia 
Green Onions for Market 


Continued from page 30 


All the foregoing factors are essential 
in putting up a good, salable pack, but 
there are still some points to consider. For 
example, during this past spring, one of 
the large eastern markets quoted green 
onions at from $1 to $2.50 per 100 bunches, 
with the majority of the good stock selling 


at $1.75 to $2 per 100. The low prices 
were for the straggly bunches, onions with 
large bottoms, or bunches similar to the 
one on the right in the picture. The tops 
of some bunches were yellow. In contrast 
to this bunch is the one on the left—neatly 
trimmed, well bleached, uniform size and 


presenting a fresh, attractive appearance. 
rhese good onions, instead of being 
thrown together in a bundle, are neatly 
tied up. Half of the bunches, or 50 in 
number, have the tops one way, and the 
rest the other way, making a balanced 
bundle which can be stacked easily. In 
the preferred bundles the tops are all 
trimmed evenly. Rubber bands or string 
is used to tie the bunches, and strong tape 
for tying the bundles. It pays to put up 
an attractive package. 





0 RINGS TO WEAR 


oe 


buckle harness. 


the union have done. 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1}4 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 11001bs, The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, 

ll. Ordinary harness 

as 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs, 
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NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 





NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 





Amazing Advance in Harness Making 


Before you buy harness, post yess on the new improved 
way-of making harness which 

Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
. Harness on Thirty Days’ Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness, Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


as three times the strength of 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


‘Not only is the Waleh an amaz- 
ingly Strong Harness, but it is 
better looking. It is easier to put 
on and take off. Easily adjusted 
to fit perfectly any size horse 
without the disadvantage of 
buckles. It has other features not 
found in buckle harness, such as 
better fitting hames—zinc galvanized 
rust-proof hardware—adjustable 
strap holder—the harder the pull, 
the tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free 





Walsh breeching as well 

as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying f. 





Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 


Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 


Saves Repair Bills Endorsed by Agri 
Old fashioned, bark- cultural leges, 
Government - 


tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 


A written guarantee 


riment Stations, 
eading horsemen 
and thousands of 





users in every state. 
with every set zeam with Ay 
Pesce Ghaieee arness too! 
Thomeonds of Savane er ize at yaa 
Over Ten Years tate Fair 20-26 





Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 






Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 
















no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
r the same money. 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: alsh has buckle harness beat a mile."" 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 
Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


$ p= .00 After 30 Days’ 
ome 
Balance easy mon’ 


yments, or pay 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free fl- 
fustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 
by showing Walsh Harness to 
your neighbors. 

James M. Walsh 
JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
123 Grand Ave. Dept. 15 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Vegetables or Flowers you 
would like to see growing in your 
garden or on your farm—read all 
about them in Burpee’s Annual 
—The Leading American Seed 
Catalog. New Sweet Corn, new 
Tomato, new Sweet Peas, new 
Dahlias for 1927, and all stand- 
ard varieties are described in 
Burpee’s Annual. 





Mail the coupon for a Free Copy. 
------------- TEAR HERE ------------------ 


W. Atlee B Co. 
Szrp Growers 2 -— teste 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


Name...... Oe es 55-2 
Ra ee Bei... +. 





v 
ree e* ¢ 
ri ious Radishes (2 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


Abs bed of magnificent 

A Bane stemmed Maule Hy- 
brid Pousies and Hundreds of crisp, red, 
round, delicious Maule Radishes * * 
two full size packets of Maule Padigreed, 
Guaranteed and Tested Seeds (value 
60c), Free if you order only one dollar’s 
worth from our new catalog. This liberal 
offer of two great novelties is made to 

brate our Golden Anniversary. For 
60 years we have been selling the highest § 
class seeds and bulbs at the Lowest Prices. j; 
Send for our Free Catalog today. 
It contains valuable informa- 
tion. It hastworuled pages for 
your own data. It pictures 
and describes more than a 
thousand varieties of the fin- 
est vegetables and flowers 






















SEEDS 23:22 
a Woman 
5 en! delighted with my new Flower Seeds 


S titsommer er Maied Postpaid for 10¢ 


Canta kas, Po ert teteaiae 


Snepdragen 75 best varicties. 
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Early Irrigation in America 


XCAVATED from the 
earth in which more 
than a century of rains 


and winds had buried it, the first irrigation 
system ever built by white men in the 
New World has been brought to light in 
San Diego county, Calif., where it is being 
preserved as an historical monument. It 
consists of a diversion dam, built of laid 
stone and cement, on the San Diego 
River, and a stone and cement conduit, 
five miles long, leading from that dam to 
the fields of the Mission San Diego de 
Alcala. 

The dam has been used as a section of a 
fence by a farmer using the land, and until 
the end of 1924 was regarded merely as a 
stone fence, built: across the river bed by 
the old Spanish grantees who owned this 
land prior to the taking 


By H. H. 


in which the raw limestone 
of the California hills was 
reduced to cement. 

This irrigation system was completed 
and put into operation in the last year of 
the eighteenth century by Father Juan 
Garte, the priest in charge of the Mission 
San Diego de Alcala. Its construction 
was necessitated to irrigate: some 1,000 
acres of land belonging to the mission, 
and to furnish fresh water for about 1,500 
persons, mainly Indians, living there. The 
development of the chain of 21 missions 
to the northward along the California 
coast presented the urgent need_ for 
greater food supplies for priests, Indians 
and the Spanish soldiers sent to establish 
military posts at each mission. 

Without irrigation, these lands could 


Dunn 





over of California by 
the Mexicans. Discov- 
ery and excavation of 
the ancient conduit, 
which was completely 
buried in the earth, 
however, led to the re- 
alization that this “stone 
fence” was in reality 
the most ancient dam 
built by white men in 
the New World. Both 
dam and conduit are 
still in good condition 
and capable of use for 
the purpose for which 
they were designed, 
when the wooden gates 
are replaced. 

The gates have rotted 
or been torn away; 
otherwise, the system is 
perfect. The position 
of the dam and the 
levels run for the con- 
duit are as perfect as 
though done by _ the 
most modern methods 
of surveying, with the 
latest instruments. Their 
lines were laid, however, 
and their construction 
designed by one man, 
with no _ instruments 
save those which he 
made for himself. The 
actual work of building 





was done by Indians 
with wooden shovels, Photo at top of 
stone hammers and tion dam built 


crude open-air furnaces 








e is a view today of the first irriga- 
white men in the New Wor The 


lower photo shows cross-section of the first aqueduct 
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not produce the needed foods to carry the 
new missions until their lands came into 
production, but with the water applied hy 
this system the Mission San Diego de 
Alcala did produce these foodstuffs. If 
this irrigation system had not been estab- 
lished, or had not proved a success, the 
‘ther missions could not have been 
established along the Pacifié Coast. 

The Mission San Diego de Alcala was 
built in 1769, the first of the Franciscan 
missions to be established in California. 
It is now only a fading ruin, but ftom it 
Father Garte saenitedt an influence over 
the building and establishing of the other 
Franciscan missions second only to that 
of Fra Junipero Serra, father of the 
missions 


It is of interest to note that succeeding 
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An excavated section of the first 
irrigation canal 





irrigation systems developed in the 
Southwest have followed ‘closely the plan, 
as well as the method of construction, of 
this simple little dam and canal. Selecting 
a natural bowl in the bed of the San Diego 
River, Father Garte laid the. plans for, 
and caused his Indians to build, a dam 224 
feet. long, 12 to 15 feet wide and 14 feet 
high. For cement, he burned the lime- 
stone of a neighboring hill, and the In- 
dians hunted the country for miles around 
for flat rocks, which were laid in series in 
the cement, after a base had been built 
of larger boulders, into the crevices of 
which cement was poured. 

The dam still stands, as large and firm 
as ever, though buried in the shifting sands 
of the stream fot nearly half its height. 
The wooden. flood-gates, like the padre 
who designed them and the Indians who 
built, are dust, but the dam still holds 
water. The channel of the river has 
shifted somewhat away from the dam in 
the century and a quarter since it was 
built, but the cement holds the stones as 
firmly as on that June morning when 
Father Garte with much ceremony first 
lifted the gates and allowed the life-giving 
waters to flow down to the mission fields. 

a 
A miter box will enable. you to frame 
pictures and cut angles with machine-like 
precision. It is indispensable where re- 
pair work is to be done in the house. 
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The Door to Greater 
Farm Profits / 


Sx D for the catalog that tells the complete story of CENTAUR | 
Tractors—the smaller, moderately priced tractor that makes 
farming more profitable and farm work far easier! Get all the | 
facts regarding this dependable tractor before you. Find out the 
scores of ways in which it helps you clean up big and little jobs 
around your place—in record time and at bed-rock cost. 


Handles All Farm Work 


Whether you farm ten acres only or operate a 
large farm and are now/;using a big tractor for 
the heaviest jobs, you will find the CENTAUR 
areal money-maker. It is the ideal cultivating 
unit, handling a two-row corn cultivator with 
ease. For the small farm it is unequalled for 
plowing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, hauling, 
sawing, feed grinding and dozens of other ‘‘odd 
jobs” around the farm. oo so = 


! The Central Tractor Co. 
Seven Years of Success | 36 Central Ave., Greenwich, Ohio. 
For seven years CENTAUR Tractors have given | Send Centaur catalog and details 
successful service on thousands of farms all over the | o¢ your easy payment plan. 
country. On large and small farms, ranches and in | F 
orchards, CE NTAUR Tractors have paid extra | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MAIL THE COUPON 
for This Book— TODAY! 











dividends in lessened labor, better work, lower 
operating costs. 


Easy Payment Plan 


You can purchase a CENTAUR easily—on terms 
to suit your needs and with one full year to pay. 
Mail the coupon or write today for full details 
and the CENTAUR booklet. 





Name 





The Central Tractor Co. 


36 Central Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 


Address 














Save Real Money 
on thrifty, well rooted nursery stock 


MASTODON LARGEST EVERBEARING STRAWBER- 
$256.00. Champion Everbeari 








200 . 1000 Strawberry plants, $3.00; 
Pre: 50; . 00. 100 Black- or 

plants, $2.00. 1000 Grape plants, $20.00; 100, $3.00. All plants 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 

w NURSERIES, SAWYER, MICH. 










Save Money---Prices Low 


bargain prices 
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. building SS or plant Isbeil’s seeds 


Belaikeysces 


DoYield More 


You can make more money from 
your en and c ore w when you 
ae - ndable —adapted to 
. The work of preparing the 

dnd planti is the same whether you 
ordinary or pedigreedseed. Butthe 
petit — story; added profit—often 
eof txt e—comes from using hardy, 

ng Ai ichigan-grown, Isbell's seeds. 


48 YEARS OF 
BETTER SEEDS 


For nearly a half century, Isbell’s have been 
developing yield, vitality and hardiness in 


Be opamp careful selection, 





ing and cleaning methods have 
Bone tila. 200 thd ons customers have proved this profit- 


after year t bumper crops. We grow 
our own teed yor buy direct from us, saving 
money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 






MAIL COUPON 


TODAY / 


S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
411 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1927 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
rom-grower prices on Quality Seed. (91) 








Eeassasesccvccsesecese 





Is your land yielding a satisfactory 
profit? Here’s an amazing new FREE 
book that tells how to make it yield 
$500 to $1200 per acre. Thousands 
are making these profits. Others, who 
have only a very small space are hav- 
ingt their own strawberries free and making 

cash profits of $50 to $200 besides. Send us 

your name and address—a postal will do— 

also tulle about reopberriea, Blackberries and 
pes. Remember it’s FREE. 


oS R. M. KELLOGG CO ° 
Box 1442 + Three Rivers, Mich. 








* ‘Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION 2¢ish,17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kind th 15c; 
1i th ie fncet. worth _ "20c;, Turnip, 

note 8 best varieties, 

t 

—6€6 varieties in all: worth $1.00. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE! 


Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 


'r postage and packing and 
his valuable colton a 
my - 
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| Please Omit, Flowers 
| By Mary E. Clark 











ISS MOORE read over again the 
notice of the death of one so much 
beloved in the community that young 
and old called her Aunt Mary. “Please 
omit flowers,’’ read the notice. 
Now, sending flowers as a token of 


sympathy to the bereaved and as a tribute 
of respect and friendship for the person 
who is gone is as old as time itself. If 


one did not send flowers, what could one 
do? “I have it!’ exclaimed Miss Moore. 

Miss Moore was the local librarian. 
Her hand was on the pulse of the town. 





A cory corner in the library 


She knew just what Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Brown and Miss Jones and all her other 
borrowers thought of every local issue. 
She knew that half the town would start 
to send flowers to Aunt Mary’s funera}, 
but would be deterred by the notice, 
“Please omit flowers!’ The other half of 
the town would send flowers anyway. 


UNT MARY had loved the library. 
She had sponsored it. She had given 
freely of her time to it; she had given 
freely of books. The library reflected her 
interest in it in a hundred different ways. 
The little chairs for the tiny tots to sit 
in, so that their little legs would not grow 
tired while they looked at the picture 
books, were her idea and gift. The easy 
wicker chairs near the table of current 
magazines were her idea. “Make it com- 
fortable for people to read,” she had said, 
“and we will soon have coming to our 
library the tired workingman and the 
weary housewife. The movie will have to 
be a very good one, to keep people away 
from our books and magazines, if we make 
our reading-rooms bright, airy, warm and 
attractive.” 
Sure enough, every evening at the 
library saw dozens of men and women 
whose day’s work had been a fatiguing 







for yt yields bigger prof- 


a fs ,northern eS ay 
- a.) tho: 1 ted. 


Leading varieties. wAidait fy 
Timothy, Clover, Sweet 
ver, Oats, Speltz, 


S, 
the lowest prices, when, 
quality is considered. 
59 Years’ Service 
and our unequaled reputation for 
quality is back of every pound of Sai- 

zor farm is. Why net sow Salzer 
Seed this year yA -A igger yields 
and bigger profits? "Dan't TThot your 
exes Sony os *twaste time,mon- 
abor planting poor seed—remem- 

Ad a Best Seeds Pay Best Profits. 
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IVAN WAY 
Quality Berry Plants 


20% ts pe grown in great quantity on 
Baldwin’s nursery farms. All 
ae Y' tried and tested, standard varie. 


=, duced undertl 
1H ditions in the f 





—-h now. Big 
innaturalcolors 
yours Tort the asking. Write Tonight. 


” 0.A. D. BALDWIN) SS 2) 
NURSERY COMPANY Aa 











HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buist’s. 1927 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and whento 
plant the garden you have always wanted 


Send Today for Free Copy 
Our Prices Invite Comparison 
Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of 50c and over. 


Robert Buist Company Since 
Dept. A’ Phila., Pa. ‘ : 




















WHITE SWEET $ 93 
C'S SER? 


Unhulled, recleaned, pee Ae’ excellent q 
have highest quality sea searified hulled seed at falls. as at- 
tractive ea on Sweet Clover. 


di 
Investigate this wondestul crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for ye Unsurpassed for pas. 
ture and hay. Save money by 
< Red Clover. } -T —— in Grass Seeds. Write for 


ree Samples, C 
Time d big séed guide. AN FREE. Write T 
ee ot Gena guid ‘ 
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one, sitting in easy chairs, = over 


the current magazines which brought the 
world to their doors. 

‘Make the community help the library,”’ 
Aunt Mary had said. “Ask Mr. David to 


library. Get Mr. White to put on the 
screen doors. Ask Mrs. Doyle to send 
flowers from her conservatory to the 
library in winter; ask all the townsfolk to 
give of their flowers all summer. Ask 
them to give the library their old maga- 
zines and books. Make the community 
feel that this is its library, and that each 
must help to make it the finest and most 
useful library in the state.” 


HE librarian did ask the townspeople 

to help. They soon came to feel a 
deep interest in and affection for their 
library, as a point of civic pride. In- 
variably, while a visitor was shown around 
the library, one would hear some such 
conversation as this: “Yes, this is a 
fine library! Did you notice that blue 
vase on the cabinet? My wife gave that 
to the library. Yes, she was in New 
York and she saw that vase. ‘Our 
library needs that vase,’ she said. ‘Just 
send it prepaid.’” Or, “Pretty good- 
looking clade aren’t they? Yes, 
our Rotary Club gave those to the li- 
brary,” etc., etc. 

“T have it!’ exclaimed Miss Moore 
again. “If Aunt Mary started the idea 
of helping the library, why can’t Aunt 
Mary still help the library? ‘In Memory 
of Aunt Mary’—that is what we want.’ 
Miss Moore slipped into her coat and ad- 
justed her hat. “I am going down to the 
newspaper office,” she said to her assistant 
as she left 


HAT night the following editorial 
appeared in the local paper: 


Aunt Mary is dead. She was your 
friend and my friend, but more than 
that she was the library’s friend. 

The library is going to start an “In 
Memory” fund in honor of Aunt 
Mary. A very beautiful book-plate 
will be designed by our gifted artist, 
Eric Williams. This book-plate will 
be placed in every book given to the 
library in memory of Aunt Mary. In- 
stead of flowers, give a book to the 
library “In Memory of Mary E. 
Mudge.” Already money for 50 books 
has been given to the library, as this 
idea was suggested to friends of Aunt 
Mary by our local librarian. 

The suggestion is further made 
that, as more of our old friends leave 
us from time to time, as is inevitable, 
their memory should be perpetuated 
by books given to the hbrary with 
the ‘“‘In Memory of” book-plate with- 
in the cover of each book. 

Whenever we read, “Please omit 
flowers’ in an obituary notice, and 
yet want to show our respect or affec- 
tion for the person who has passed 
away, let us send the library a book 
“In Memory of ——.”’ The thought 
of that person shall be passed along 
to every one who reads the book. 


“Ah!” said Miss Moore, as she read 
the paper that night. “How Aunt Mary 
would have loved that thought!” 

And how she would have loved all the 
new books in her beloved library, espe- 
cially the lovely ones for children! 





<2 clean painted walls, make a 
Starch as for laundry pur- 
poses, but somewhat thinner, and 
apply to the walls with a white- 
wash brush. After the starch is 
Gorey hly dry, wash off, 

cloths and changing the 
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paint the window-boxes as a gift to the 4 
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Turn trees into money 
Send for free booklet py 


telling how farmers 


have increased 


their Winter Profits 


“ “ “ 


N many farms, the woodlot acreage 

is now being made more profitable 

in several ways. Thousands of owners of 

*‘American”’ Portable Saw Mills are fell- 

ing their mature trees and sawing them 

into valuable lumber, This gives the 

younger trees a better chance to grow— 

improves the land as pasturage, and pro- 

vides a splendid source of winter income 
every year. 


You can do the sdme with your wood 
om Your neighbors will also want saw- 
ihg done—at a good profit to you. No 
experience is required, Just write your 
name and address on the coupon in the 
corner. Mail it to us today. We will send 
you our free booklet *‘Farm lumbering 
as a profitable side line.’’ Read how 
thousands of farmers have quickly paid 


—— 





Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bulters, lath and. crating machinery. 


“American” 


Saw Mill _ 











A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 


Handy shaped Bidet e this knife best for mechanics, sponte. 
a yRGEB 


men and farmers; t but strong; 
handle tt 3. - blades file 
FROM hs a 








for one of our eight sizes of * “pm ee . 
Saw Mills out of their first earnings. Your 
tractor or farm engine will furnish ample 
power, Investigate now! Send the coupon 
for full information. 


Positive Proof 
Irving Turner, Elnora, N.Y. 


I am still running the American Saw Mill 
that I bought of you in 1918. I have sawed from 
100,000 to 200,000 feet of all kinds of lumber 
every year since I have owned it. In 3% hours 
I sawed 1,250 feet of black oak full of frost, I 
have never paid out a cent for repairs, 


Jeff Penny, Angier, N.C.—July 30,1926 


I bought a Fordson Tractor and American 
Saw Mill about two years ago. It is still doing 
good work and I would not think of selling it 
today for what I gave forit. I cut around 5,000 
feet of lumber per day and use 15 gallons kero- 
sene and two quarts of oil. Have spent hardly 
anything for repairs. For smal! lots of timber 
and local sawing there is nothing to compare 
with this outfit. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 








American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me/your free booklet,—*Farm 
lumbering as a protitable side line.”’ 


SP oP rp ee OF eee 
Address .... 


State.. 




















FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Send for our 100 


free list. and 
PWfSw'To USE A 
RAZOR” 


MAHER & C0. 
£38 A. Tele, Oke 
_ Saaiiaies a 





aeseseare C CABBAGE 


Ser FREE FREE 


ag ROS.., : Seedsmen 
Box 74 ROCKFORD. 1LLINOES = 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


Direct to Grower. Examine Piants, Shrubs and Trees 
peters You Pay. Satisfaction Assured. Write for 
r Catalog re You Order and Save bee po 
NURSERY STOCK GIVEN. Send the names of neigh- 
bors that grow Small Fruits and we will mail coupon en- 
titling you to additional nursery stock without charge 
with your first order. 
THE WHIT TEN-ACKERAS NURSERIES 

BOX 26 RIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 














money 
ngs in 

Out Giant Roots 
Re, Our Gant Rests 


“rite today tor FREE 
and See ee tae 
id LS 


$2.95 per 1000 and up. Berry plants, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
Ibs. Guaranteed. free. 
i:'N: RORELY & SOM, Box 26, Bridgman, Michigan 











An Orchard for $1.00 


Se cae 











GREEN'S 
‘31-41 Green Street Rochester, ¥.¥. 
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‘List your name 
for this 


Crop & Fertilizer 
Service 


E have prepared 
W: new and inter- 
esting series of pamph- 
lets on the fertilization 
os — crops. Wewill 

a any of these 
pamp lets, and from 
time to time letters of in- 
formation and sugges- 

_ tions which you will find 
helpful and profitable. 


Each man in our na- 
tion-wide organization 
is fully qualified by 
training and experience 
to answer any questions 
about the proper fertili- 
zation of your crops. 
Call upon them. They 
will be glad to help you. 

This service is offered 
without charge or obli- 
gation. 

Cut out this advertise- 
ment. Write your name 
and address in the white 
space, mention your 
principal crops, and 
mail it to this office. 


G 


4 » 
CS 

a Crops 7 
Nar SK“ 


1368 
3 Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William St. New York, N. Y. 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant-our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 1 We will me postpaid one ff 
. package eac ° - J 
heed Cabbage, 60 Day Tomate, Self. 

ery Ssecsse Radish, Fuller- 
ton Mackc gitnee, and 12 Varieties 
Choice Flower 
















b aco today! Send 10 cents to 

help pay postage and packing and 
Yf ve the above “Famous Get 
Yj Acquainted Collection”’ and our 
ew Instructive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 233 Rockford, Mlinois 













Sactess is sure with 
area Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd Glad- 
ioli are sure of getting the newest 
varieties, the largest blooms and 
the most exquisite colors. Write 
for the new Kunderd catalog now 
and place your order early. The 
book contains full cultural instruc- 
tions and interesting garden lore. 
Illustrated in colors. Mailed post- 
paid on request. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 

269 Lincoln Way West 

Goshen, Ind., U.S.A 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 
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| Home Shop for 


| February 
| By Dale R. Van Horn 








URPRISING results can be obtained 
from the combined use of shellac and 
sawdust. A man in Omaha, who makes a 
combination fish-bowl and flower-pot, ex- 
perimented for some time for a suitable 


een, 


covering for the pottery pots. The saW- 
dust-shellac treatment will turn an or- 
dinary clay pot, used for flowers in winter, 
into a thing of beauty. Mix the shellac 
with clean sawdust and apply with a 
stubby brush. The covering will not come 
off. 

2 
When putting in a concrete platform and 
steps by the kit¢éhen door to replace the 
wooden steps which have rotted away, 
provide a space underneath for the dog. 
Here is a natural location for a kennel 
that is seldom used. You can set a dry- 
goods box against one side of the form, 
thus leaving a hole for a door. Put door 
frame in later, and when the forms have 
been removed, hang a suitable door. Be 
sure to re-enforce the concrete with a 
piece of woven wire. This space could be 
used for storing rubbers, boots and over- 
shoes, if you have no dog. 

ry 
Bolts are often covered with hard oil or 
graphite to prevent rusting. Sometimes, 
when used on farm machinery and under 
auto parts, this covering soon wears off. 
One of the best rust preventives is shellac. 
Dip the bolt in shellac before placing, and 
no matter under what conditions the nut 
may be removed later, it will come off 
easily. 


~~ 


® ° 
Paintifig and varnishing indoors should 
be done in a warm room. Lay a strip of 
paper along the mop-board when paint- 
ing walls. If paint drips from the brush 
it will land upon the paper. A single strip 
can be moved along as the painting pro- 
gresses. 

@ 
If the hands are covered with a thick, 
soapy lather and allowed to dry before 
working in grease, the grease will come off 
quickly afterward. Use a soap that 
lathers freely and rub the hands until 
dry. The soap film fills the pores and 
keeps the grease out. Warm water, ap- 
plied later, will soften the soap and cleanse 
the hands, leaving them free from dirty 
spots. 


> 


é 


A kitchen sink-drain cleaner can be made 
from the barrel and plunger of a tire pump. 
Unscrew the barrel and provide a round 
block of wood with a hole in it slightly 
smaller than the barrel. Then screw the 
threaded end into this. "Face the block 
with rubber cut from an inner tube and 
cut a hole in the center. This, when 
placed over the clogged drain and the 
plunger pushed down, usually removes the 
obstruction. Further efficiency can be 
obtained by filling the barrel with water, 


— 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS : 
Send for Allen’s 1927 Book 
of Berries if you are inter- 
ested in growing Straw- 


berries for profit or 


for 


home use. It’s reliable— 
gives much information 
about Strawberry Cul- 


ture, varieties, PLAN 


TS. 


Write todayforyourcopy. 


It’s valuable but 


The W. F. Allen Co. 








G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Don’t fail’t to ake for our Pome Poet on pm may prices 
have real bargains. Reclea tested 


and + ge we 


$2.60 per 
tu.; Sweet Clover, Unhul $2.50; Alsike (10 to 15%) pa 
Ti et. 3, Xe pure Gatton "6 Grave 





#4. 
ni” $4.25; Hulled 


Sweet 
; Soy Beans #2.50. Move high highest qu quality Red 


“ prices which save you $2.00 to 
Farm Seeds correspondingly cheap. e 


bushel and 


Seeds and are located to save you money and give quick 
service. We buy from producer and sel] direct to consumer 
at lowest prices. All seeds sold subject to state or govern- 
my 


test 
for free samples and big money-saving Guide. 
American Field Seed 


” a 


Send today 
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« World bi 
Mastodon: Werle. biggest —_ 


r methods 
dy, strong MICHIGAN GROWN on new soil. 


Plants: 4". 


; highest develop-, 
- cers due to our) 


. Healthy, stur- 





,heavy- 
stra’ _ 18 fil square. In big {ze vygocted, Lames 


. money er. 
Brico: Ns™, ™ijscnecn “*e- Fruit Trees: aed 
ak Big in size. Out» pees Trees george: 


Full Blackberry, Raspberry, 
AFF Panny ee Se See 


CatRlog Write now! 


NURSERY CO. Box 12, Bridgman, Mich. 





SUO°GRAPE-VINES 


rown in grape belt 
Shrate og poe + rooted cheat. Genu 


free.| West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Box 3, Teenie. x 7% : 
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| in the kitchen, remove the piece of wood 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 





| a handy dust chute that will do away 
| with use of the dust-pan. A bag or shallow 
| box can be set just underneath to catch 
| the litter. This should be emptied once 


| of the way and is not unsightly. The 
| grass hides the spring. Many people 
| have said it is the best thing of its kind 





teo. ‘Lnen there will be no air to com- 

press and you actually push against the 

obstruction, though it may be many feet 
2 

Cut a small hole through the mop-board 


and put spring hinges on it. You will have 


a week 
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To Keep Gate Closed 
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MS) 
Put this arrangement on your front gate 
that folks are always leaving open. This 
spring will always keep it shut, it is out 


they have seen. It is made from the large 

leaf of a buggy-spring, cut about four 

inches above the middle bolt-hole. F. K. 
< ¢ 


Making Dreams Come True 


My uncle’s crops were very poor, 
He said he’d have to sell his farm; 
His daughter said, ‘“‘Why, dad, I’m sure 
That I can keep us all from harm; 
I'll fake a course and be a star, 

You pay the cash—I can not fail.” 
And so he did, oh, happy hour! 

His farm was sold at sheriff’s sale. 








My sister’s son, too proud to work, 
Once read that movies needed men; 

He didn’t know what dangers lurk 
And so he vanished from my ken. 

He thought our town was far too slow 
To see his talents as it should, 

And so he journeyed ‘“‘Westward, Ho!”’ 
He’s slinging hash in Hollywood. 


“2 
ey 
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I used to work from morn till night 
And I could never save a cent; 
My future sure looked far from bright 
And I was filled with discontent. 
I saw this ad, “You write a play, 
Our course will surely tell you how.” 
I bought the course, oh fateful day, 
I’m living in the poorhouse now. 


A good garden = 
is half of a good living 
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Your independence is just a word if you’re still spending cash for 
food you can grow right at home. As The Farm Journal says, 
“don’t garden just because the wife wants you to, but because 
a good garden is 51 per cent of a good living.” ‘ 


For the cost of a few days’ “store food”’ you can have this Planet Jr. No. 17 
Wheel Hoe. It takes the bugaboo of drudgery out of hoeing and cultivating. It 
makes the growing of a real honest-to-goodness home kitchen garden a pleasure. 
It brings you the farm home’s greatest privilege—to live off the fat of the land. 


We have a mighty popular little garden manual—“Home Gardens—How to 
‘Grow What You Eat.’” Thousands are writing to us for it. We will send your 
copy on request— with 72-page Planet Jr. catalog showing complete line of famous 
Planet Jr. Seeders, Wheel Hoes and Horse Cultivators. 


. 
ry S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
~ For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
é Field and Garden Implements in t World 
AN Planet Jr. Ne. 37 Dept. 24-B 
Z Single Wheel Hoe is / 
a universal favorite 5th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


with home and com- 
mercial gardens. 
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GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


DoesEvery ) Saves Time, Money, Labor! 
Farm Job! | Buy Direct from Factory! 


The Shaw plows, w 
tractor—the Model . 
eS Iocsey with our Low oe rector ry Price. The pene SHAW 
better built, more ‘ec 
the backbreaki tasks. Outworks 








hauls, rune belt is 
machinery. ——— 
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End Frost 


Damage 


Insure Against this 
Hazard — “Hot- 
kaps’ Stimulate 
Growth, too, so You 
Can Be Earlier to 
Market for Better 
Prices. 





SE “Hotkaps”, individual hothouses that 

completely cover each plant, protecting 
them from frost, and stimulating a rapid, 
healthy growth. ‘“Hotkaps” also shield 
plants from practically every danger, stimu- 
lating their growth to earlier maturity. Yet 
they get ample moisture and can be easily 
ventilated. 

The most economical, and the most cer- 
tain insurance for plants known against 
frost, rain, excessive heat, and wind. The 
cost is small—in quantities less than a 
penny each. Now widely in use in 38 of 
the states of the Union. 

Your dealer probably has them in stock. 
Go see. If not, send the coupon now for 
additional information. 


Germiaco 


Hotka _ 


Germain Seed & Plant Co., 
Dept. F-102, 6th and Main Stree 
Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me additional information 


about ‘“‘Hotkaps.”’ 


Name....... 

Street or R.F. D. No.. al 
| SE ee eee 
My dealer's name is............ ‘ 


City.... 


fa Ne Candin 
and Orchard Book 


Hardy fruit and shade trees,-ber- 
ries, roses, shrubs, vines, plants, 
flower and vegetable seeds—from 
one of America’s oldest and largest 
Nurseries. Established 73 years. 
Highest quality,-low prices. Send 
for catalog today. Supply limited. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box No. 170 Painesville, Ohio 


SEEDS 


Grown From Selected 
Stock—None Better—57 
years selling good seeds to sat- 
isfied customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Fale catalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for 
it today. Dept. No. 33. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 


Earliest Tomate 























2 ty y Wayahed 
as early as va Sly it. Nothing 
earlier t o be had where. As a 


fat offer willsend. po a kt. of this 
omato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lett: . Parsnip, Superb Asters 
a lowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 100 with each order. Money hack ifnot satis- 
fied. of Bargains FREE, Send Today. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 
SEEDS T SUCCEED 
Pras = at 


i 10 ma and we Fill tnctnte 1 pht, cocks - 


PeathionBMpems Asters, ateet Presnns 








Ly hy Scarlet Globe Radish, Master- 
ae ry Bolgiane Tomato. 
W. BOLGIANO & CO.. 1021 B ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Concrete Posts That 
Will Last 











O% XCASIONAL failures with posts made 
of concrete are not hard to account 
for. The strength and lasting quality 
depend on the kind of workmanship, 
quality of sand, cement and gravel used, 
and whether or not re-enforcing of oroper 
size is used. Posts without heat sem "Ing 
are no good. 

Shape of post is not so important, and 
hasn’t so much to do with strength. 
Strength depends on the re-enforcing and 
how it is put in.. Sketches show position 
of rods used for re-enforeing posts of dif- 
ferent shapes. These rods (round) should 

















Square-cornered posts are most used 


be from one-fourth to three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. A good method to fol- 
low in placing the re-enforcing is to place 
about one inch of concrete in the forms. 
Then put in two of the rods, so that the 
steel will be covered with about one- 
fourth of an inch of the concrete mixture. 
In this way it is not difficult to keep the 
bars in place while pouring the rest of the 
concrete. Fill the form about full and 
then put in the other rods so that they will 
be well covered when the post is finished. 
Then work the mortar down well so that 
there will be no air pockets left in the 
post, either deep in the body or along the 
forms. 


Use 1:2:3 Mizture 


Mixture to use is one part cement, two 
parts sand, three parts gravel or stone. 
Sand should be clean and coarse, the 
grains ranging in size up to one-fourth 
of an inch. Broken stone should range in 
size from one-fourth to one-half of an 
inch. If the sand contains clay or loam, 
look for poor posts. 

Posts made in winter must be pro- 
tected from freezing until cured. To cure 
them, after they are removed from molds, 
cover with straw, kept wet for ten days. 
Then stand them outside and in‘a month 
they can be used. 

Square posts are easiest to make, espe- 
cially if you have to make the molds. 
Before using wooden molds, soak them in 
oil to prevent the concrete sticking to 
the wood. 





















i Vv “Ly. ‘raise’ of PH 
feed roll gives ames net roat wah. De 
sign or seit- . table 
clear access to the rol _ 






WRITE FOR CATALOG 
H's free. Study the Blizzard mechanical fea- 
. ures, also see it S in wpe ave kt Seating Mnsit 
Saris Foot Get catalog NOW while'pos 
have time to read. oe ee 
f THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 35 Canton, Ohio 


40th Year of Service 


Thousands have planted Olds’ Seeds with in- 
creasing satisfaction during the last 40 years. 
We specialize in high quality Clover Seed, Al- 
falfa, and Sweet Ciover, in Seed Corn , Seed 
Oats, Barley and Wheat in’ Seed 
Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower 
s, in ulbs, om and 


Shrubs. Immense s 


40th Annual Catalog 


Now ready. 96 pages. Best varieties 
Field, Codes and Flower Seeds. 
Tells the Truth.”’ 


L.L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 22 Madison, Wisconsin 





20pkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets — Fresh — Guaranteed — Seeds 
Enough for a Small Garden. Mailed for 10 cts, 
CABBAGE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
CARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CELERY. Winter SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Favorite RADISH, Icicle 
MUSK MELON, Sweetness TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, Early TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
ONION, Prizetaker New Seed Book Free 

Also 7 Packets Grand Flowers, poems 50 cts. 
ASTERS,100 Varieties POPPIES, 150 So 
the 4 Little Gem WAVES OF GOLD, Yellow 

HIA, Decorative MIXED FLOWERS, 500 Kinds 
mranon ETTE,Sweet Get Free Catalogue 
All 20 varieties above mailed for 10 cts.¢ 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Oxalis Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Ocebid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs for 25 cts. 








GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, ful! 
; Te size, ia varieties 

and colors postpai 
for only - - - $1 .00 
2 5oaaes Bulbs,no two alike, 
all colors of the rainbow, 


SPECIAL BULB "AND PLANT OFFERS 
6 Cannas, best varieties,$1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varieties, 
$1.00—6 Iris, 5 choice varieties, $1.00—8 Tuberoses, ever- 
blooming, $1.00—6 Dahlias, C. ‘alifornia large flowered, 
$1.00. par above oie sent postpaid. Illustrated Bar- 
gain Book of Gladiofi and ot bulbs and plants free. 


—_— er 

















Traffic cop: ‘‘Do you know you were 

driving 60 miles an hour?” 

Girl: “Dear me! I can hardly believe 
I’ve driven 60 miles” 








WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554A, Waterioo, lows 








>< WHOLESALE 


LOVER ia 


pees meter vaerns ra ki: 
you see our sampies an “fia 
lize on Ristpouniiy, Clover, “Timothy, 
Sweet Clover and A no, eunentd best, sold sub- 
ject to your approval and government A Write today for 


samples, special prices and 

Demavtsansed INS HES Si Dept. 309, Chicago hex | 
Alfalfa $6.50 Bu. 
py 3 purity; unhulled white blossom sweet Clover 
$2.90; bags free. All seeds non-irriga Bargain 
prices, Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Sudan, Cane, 
etc. Ask for Samples. Liberal discounts and $20 
gold-piece given on quantity orders. 


KANSAS SEED CO. SALINA, KANSAS 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the -_ fe pee } book on the culture of — 
roses and other plants; gives expert ex! ‘£ 
of a lifetime. Exquisitely illustrated ee 
colors; offers and tells how te grow fame 
plants. Write for copy today. It’s free. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 226,New Castle, Ind. 
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Humane Rabbit-Trap 

GOOD way to catch rabbits alive is 
A shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. If possible, select a spot in a thicket 


or clump of brush which is frequented by 
rabbits. Take a small wooden box two 
or three feet square, and place it in the 
ground so the top fits flush with the sur- 
face. 

Dig , trench three or four feet long on 
one side, and deep enough to take a length 
of stove-pipe, one end of which projects 
through the top of the box. Make the 
entrance of the hole as natural as possible 
by filling in with sticks, leaves, etc. 

Make a cover for the box out of wood, 
cleating it on the underside so the top will 
be smooth and look as natural as possible. 

Some sort of plant or vegetable could 
be placed in the box, and a few leaves 
placed und the opening and in the run- 
way to ¢ tice the animal into the burrow. 
Once it starts in the runway it will pro- 
ceed int , the box, and then it will be im- 
possibl. r it to escape. 

This will enable you to catch rabbits 
alive, and without harming them. D. V.H. 
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Discarded Crank-Case Oil 


Many lints have been given which sug- 
for crank-case oil which is 
the motor of the careful 
car-owner every 500 miles, or more sel- 
dom, depending upon the care he takes 


uses 


gest 


of his car. Some uses which have been 
suggested are: To oil spring leaves; to 
soak the kindling wood with; and to kill 


weeds and grass in the drive. 

I suggest that the oil be used right in 
the crank-case of the car. This can be 
done by the use of an oil purifier, a de- 
vice which can be attached to the engine 
and which, as the engine runs, circulates 
the oil and removes from it the gasoline 
which is deposited in it, and the foreign 
matter, such as road dust. Clean oil is 
furnished to the engine at all times, and 
the removed gasoline is returned to the 
motor to be used. 

New, clean oil is put in the crank-case, 
and this stays new and clean for only a 
very short time. Gasoline, from the use 
of the choke and from gas getting by the 
piston rings, dilutes it and makes it thin. 
Road dust and particles of carbon, both 
solid matter which cause wear, and water 
are deposited in it. By the time the oil 
has béen used 500 miles it is no longer oil 
but a mixture of oil, gasoline and water 
which is only about half oil, the rest bein 
impurities. New oil is substituted an 


the cycle is repeated. 


It is evident that the engine receives 
good, clean oil only a very small part of 
the time it is used, and it is a fact that 
the amount of wear on cylinders, pistons 
and rings, when lubricated with good 
clean oil of the correct body, is only about 
one-fourth as much as when the diluted 
oil is used. 

A few manufacturers are ping 
their cars with oil purifiers of at erent 
makes. The purifiers have not been 
adopted by the makers ofthe cheaper 


cars. Several makes of purifiers are on 
the market which can attached to 
any make of car. To prevent waste of 


oil as well as to lengthen the life of cars, 
I believe th: at all makers of cars will soon 
adopt them. E. K. F. 
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Save a Fifth of Your Corn Crop 
Insurance at only 4c an acre 
Sarees has taught you to expect a 20% to 30% loss 


Send this coupon for book- 
let that tells how to make 
more money out of corn, 


of your corn due to root, stalk, and ear rots. 


is a fift 


save it at the insignificant cost of only 4c an acre. 
ounces of Semesan will treat a whole bushel of corn, 
ficient for planting eight acres. 


How much 


to a third of your corn crop worth to you? You can 


Three 
suf- 
Semesan will give you the 


same yield with fewer planted acres—save land, save seed, 


save planting, cultivating and harvesting labor. 


corn will be finer quality. 


SEMESAN JR. 


for the Prevention and Cure of Field and Sweet Corn Diseases 


And your 


Simple to apply in dust form. No bulky solutions to handle. 


No skill, no elaborate equipment. 


Harmless to seed germs, 


deadly to all fungus. Ask your county agent to tell you about 
the Government tests of Semesan treatments on corn and 
other crops. 


Prove it to your own satisfaction: Stokely Brothers and Com- 


pany of Newport, Tenn. did. They wrote a while ago: 
tested twelve different lots of seed corn, 


"We 
in boxes filled with 


earth that was well contaminated with bacteria of all kinds. 
On some of our seed corn which, through accident, was per- 
mitted to mold and heat slightly in the sacks, the Semesan 
treatment proved decidedly effective. The untreated damaged 


seed 


germinated 66% strong. 


corn germinated 30% weak while the Semesan-treated 
We are positive that Semesan will 


greatly increase the germination percentage of corn.” 


E. L. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: 


Semesan Jr. Booklet 


Please send me free booklets checked. 


[] Vegetable Booklet 
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TRAWBERRY 


$1,000 profit p ar one grow- 


ing strawberries 


ibes the money 


and descri ing varieties. 
Write to is S. PERDUE. Box 10, SHOWELL. MD. 


“Best Quality” 
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Paw Paw Fruit Tree 


A wonderful fruit — sweet) and 
juscious 
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Winter Poultry Diseases 


g ween By George H. Conn 
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certain type of poultry diseases that the owner has come 

to dread. Since this class of diseases is the result of two 
principal causes—errors in feeding and in housing—there is no 
reason why they can not be kept under control and be prevented 
in most flocks. 

The type of house in which the birds are kept, as well as the 
materials with which they must be fed, will largely determine 
just how great a task this will be. If feed is purchased, the feed 
question will not be of much concern, for it is not 
often that one can not get a good supply of the 
more desirable kinds of feeds for his flock. 

Poultry can hardly be kept healthy and 
in the best possible condition when housed 
in a damp, dark building, or one that is 
improperly ventilated. Neither will 
poultry do well if crowded. Many 
poultry-keepers will tell you that 
overcrowding is one of the most com- 
mon mistakes made in handling the 
flock. 

Improper feeding is the other 
principal reason that many flocks 
develop winter diseases. There is 
some difficulty in getting green feed 
during the winter months. The 
green feeds are needed to furnish 
vitamins which are so essential for 
healthy poultry. Minerals are sup- 
plied largely by the high-protein feeds, 
also by poultry bone, meat scraps and 
milk. Careful attention to supplying feeds 
that are rich in vitamins and 
minerals will go a long way 
toward preventing most of the 
winter diseases. It should be 
kept in mind, though, that the 
other nutrients (proteins and 
carbohydrates) are needed at 
all times and are just as im- 
portant as the ingredients that 
are most likely to be deficient. 


Colds and Their Treatment 


Colds are troublesome during 
the winter and are found most 
often in the younger members 
of the flock. If handled prop- 
erly, colds should not be at 
all dangerous. It is of greatest 
importance to begin treating 
the colds as soon as they are 
noticed. Sometimes one can 
prevent the spread of colds 
through the flock. 

There is ne trouble recog- 
nizing colds. The birds begin 
to sneeze and show difficulty 
in breathing; the bedding 
sticks to the beak and nostrils; the birds have a general appearance 
of unthriftiness and the combs may be pale. If the fowls are 
watched, they will be seen to gasp for breath; the eyes may be 
swelled shut. There is no odor with this condition. 

To check colds look to the ventilation and dryness and 
warmth of the house at once. See that the feed is appetizing 
and laxative. If lice and mites are present, get rid of them. The 
windows should admit plenty of sunshine and the birds must 
have air, but no drafts. The affected birds should be re- 
moved from the flock at once and it is best to place them 


Inside of throat and gullet 
of bird that had chicken-pox 


INTER months bring ning i Seg 
























How the gullet looks when bird is affected with 
nutritional diseases. Prevent by good feeding 


in a small coop where they can not move about much. If 
paanon supply green feed at once, as this will be of considerable 


1eIp. 

Give the flock a dose of Epsom salt; dissolve one pound in 
water and mix with the mash for 100 birds. Add as much 
potassium permanganate to each ‘gallon of drinking water as 
will lie on a five-cent piece. This should be placed before the 
birds in glass or crockery containers, and they should not 
be allowed any other drinking water. Do not place the sick 

birds back in the flock until they have entirely recovered. 
As a special treatment, the nostrils of sick birds may be 
washed out once or twice daily with warm water in 
which a small amount of peroxide of hydrogen has 
been added. Baking-soda may be used, one 
teaspoonful to one pint of water, if peroxide 
is not to be had. This can be put into the 
nostrils with a medicine dropper. 


Nasal Roup 


This trouble may be mistaken for colds; it 
seems more difficult to control, and follow 
colds that have received little or no treat- 
ment or that have been improperly 
treated. The flock has about the 
same appearance—only 
the birds will be more 
badly affected. The 
mucus with which the 
nostrils are filled be- 


Nutritional disease comes dry and hard; 
very common in the the birds breathe with 
winter months. Pre- difficulty; the mem- 


vent by correct feed- branes of the mouth 
ing and tongue become dry 


and harsh; there is 
odor present in the 
poultry-yard when this disease is established in the flock. 

The same treatment applies as was recommended for colds. 
It should be carried out very energetically to get results. Be 
careful of the feeding and the sanitation of the building. 


Bird Diphtheria or Canker 


This disease is one of the most serious of this general class of 
diseases, and is very often associated with chicken- or bird-pox. 
By some, it is considered a form of this disease. In some flocks, 
the losses are very heavy and the disease is one of the hardest 
to control. 

In this disease there will be cankers in the mouth and the 
throat. These may be very small and not great in numbers, or 
they may be very numerous, and so great in numbers as to prac- 
tically cover the entire surface of the mouth and throat. If this 
yellowish membrane is removed, it discloses a raw, bleeding sur- 
face. It is not easily removed. There is usually a very offensive 
odor accompanying this disease. 

There may be warty growths on the skin, some eye troubles, 
as well as a filling of the sinuses with 
mucus. It is possible to have this 
disease without showing much of 
the latter mentioned symptoms. 
The birds show unthriftiness, 
the combs are pale, and there 
js poor [Continued on page 80 
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Prevents Rickets, 
Leg Weakness 
and Death Loss 


If you want unusual success with your chicks 
this year raise them under GLASS CLOTH. 
This wonder material admits the life giving 
ultra-violet rays cf the sun. (Plain glass stops 
them.) Science has discovered these rays pre- 
vent many common forms of sickness among 
chicks. Often not a one dies. - These rays 
have a powerful effect on the health and 
nourishment. The chicks grow with amazing 
speed. All you have to do is put GLASS 
CLOTH in the brooder house windows and 
build a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed, where none. These rays, it is said, help change the food to a form the body can 





FRED TURNER 
Glass Cloth they will have an abundance of ultra-violet 
light. Millions of yards are in use. Success 


D 


everywhere. Experts recommend it. 


trial price below. 

Dea hicks are money lost. Sickly chicks are 
money lost If you want early broilers, if you 
want early layers, if you want to raise practically 
every chick and keep them in prime good health— 
just give them the ultra-violet energy rays of the 


sun by using GLASS CLOTH all through the cold 
months GLASS CLOTH costs but a small 


fraction as much as glass and gives you nature's 
greatest h Ith treatment for your poultry. It 
pays cash profits. It has helped to put the poultry 
business on a money making basis never before 
known. Removes many of the troubles and wor- 
ries Lowers cost of raising. Prevents chick 
deaths Brings early maturity. In every way 
it pays. In order that everyone may try GLASS 
CLOTH we are offering here a special trial roll 
at as low as 3%4c a square foot. 


Death Loss Stopped 


As proof of the great advantages of GLASS 


CLOTH over glass note the results of this experi- 
ment made at Iowa State Agricultural College, 
at Ames % of the chicks kept under plain glass 
died within four weeks and the remainder were a 
sickly, slow growing lot. But under GLASS 
CLOTH not a chick died. On the contrary they 
grew with amazing speed, making a much greater 
gain than the others. 

Wherever tests have been made GLASS CLOTH 
has shown such superiority to glass that today it is 
recommended by experiment stations, experts, 
scientists and practical poultry raisers in all parts 


of the United States. 


GLASS CLOTH 
for HOTBEDS 


GLASS CLOTH is a cheap and durable covering for hotbeds. 
Costs but a small fraction as much as glass and gives far better re- 
sults. Plants started under GLASS CLOTH mature early and pro- 
duce big yields because GLASS CLOTH admits the life-giving ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass stops them.) Plants under glass 
grow tall and spindly reaching for these rays. Under GLASS CLOTH 
they grow strong and hardy. They do not wilt easily under the direct 
rays of the sun when transplanted. Market gardeners and florists all over 


Cheap and easy to put 
up. Repays its cost many times over. Take advantage of the 

















Taken from actual photographs from tests made at 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture Courtesy, United 
States Egg Society. 


“Ss 
Tests Show SS Sa 
Difference in Growth 


Above is shown the results of two tests conducted at Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. In each case the two chicks had equal starts and equal care, 
except that the big ones had plenty of ultra-violet rays and the runts had 





take up for the building of bone and tissue. Without these rays, the body 
is starved, sickness sets in and the death loss is high. The effect on prof 
its is plain. While your chicks are cooped up in the cold months avoid loss 
by giving them light through GLASS CLOTH. Behind window glass it only 
takes a few weeks to kill a high percentage of your chicks. With GLASS 
CLOTH you can have record breaking success. Give them the right start 
from the very first day. Order at once. See the special price offer below. 


Genuine Glass Cloth Is Made 
Only by Turner Bros. 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made 
only by Turner Bros., under exclusive patents. 
No other concern can copy our process. Our 
patented weather resisting formula is your guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Real GLASS 
CLOTH is a strong fabric specially treated to 
make it translucent, waterproof and weather- 
proof. Originated in 1916 and proven by 10 years 
success. 





SPECIAL 


Cheap and Easy TRIAL OFFER 


to Put Up 


The ideal way to give your chicks plenty of 
ultra-violet light is to put up large GLASS CLOTH 
windows across the sunny side of your brooder 
house, or to build a scratch shed as shown above. 
Even on very cold days it will be cozy and warm 


inside when the sun is shin- 
ing. The chicks will run 
around and scratch, all the 
time absorbing ultra-violet 
energy. A scratch shed 
P yee 2 doubles the floor space. It 
~ is cheap and easy to build. 
All you need is a roll of GLASS CLOTH and a 
few scraps of lumber. Full directions given with 
each order. The best house, of course, is the more 
permanent type shown here. We recommend it 
wherever new poultry houses are built. 





We make this special low priced offer that you 
may try GLASS CLOTH and see for yourself 
the big profits it brings. Mail the coupon with 
$5.00 and we will send you prepaid a big roll 45 ft. 
long and 36 ins. wide (135 sq. te. ~enough to cover 
a scratch shed 9 x 15 ft.). You may order as many 
rolls at this price as you need. Use it for scratch 
sheds, poultry houses, storm doors and windows, 


















Violet 
Rays 


the United States now use GLASS CLOTH instead of glass. GLASS CLOTH holds the heat of the sun 
and throws it to all parts of the frame. Try it on your hotbeds this year. Order now. Take advan- 
tage of the Special Trial Offer. Mail the coupon for a big roll today. 


TURNER BROS. 


BLADEN, NEBR. 2's 


"one Dept. 206 


WELLINGTON, OHIO 


hotbeds, etc. If, after 10 days use, you do not 

ts - 
Ul = find it more satisfactory than glass or any other 
tra material, return it and we will refund your money. 


For smaller quantities send $3.50 for 30 ft. roll, 
or $2.25 for 18 ft. roll. Common sense instruc- 
tions, “Success with Baby Chicks” with each 
order. Catalog illustrating uses on request. Mail 
the coupon with remittance at once. (GLASS 
CLOTH is also sold by many dealers.) 


Mail the COUPON! 
TURNER BROS 





° ew 206 " 

; Bladen, Nebr. + Wel mgton, Ohio 5 
1 enclose $ ‘or which send me postpai ‘ 

1 rolls of Glass Cloth as advertised. If not satisfied » 
i after 10 days use I may return it and you will refund ' 

y money. 
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Poultry-House Comfort 


POULTRY-HOUSE built so that it 
will be warm in winter and compara- 
tively cool in summer is an ideal one. 
The style may be a matter of taste. Houses must be 
built so as to afford good ventilation, otherwise 
moisture will collect inside on the ceiling and walls, 
and the quarters will be damp and chilly. Proper 
ventilation will drive out bad air at the same 
time that it admits pure air. 

A group of fowls breathes three times the amount of air, in the 
same time, that is used by any four-footed animal of similar 
weight. The average high body-temperature of a fowl is 105° F. 

The inside height of a house should be no 
greater than actually necessary for the at 
tendant to walk about easily. Too much air 
space makes the house cold. From eight to 
ten cubic feet of air space is enough for each 
fowl. Consequently, the lower the roof, the 
less wall surface there will be exposed on thi 
sides and ends of the building, and the house 
will be warmer. 

In estimating the size of house to build, 
one must be governed by the number of fowls, 
and also the breed. For instance, with 
Leghorns or Anconas, or breeds of that build 
and size, from two and one-half to three 
square feet of floor space will be enough for 
each fowl. But for the heavier breeds, such 
as Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, etc., from 
three to five square feet of floor space will 


be needed. 









Too Much Glass 


A common fault in building poultry-houses 
is to use too much glass. Glass radiates heat 
very rapidly, and makes a house cold at 
night. A good rule is to use no more than 
one square foot of glass for every ten or 
twelve square feet of floor space. All win- 
dows had best reach from within two feet of 
the floor to a point within six or twelve inches 
of the plate. This will spread the light evenly over the floor of 
the house. The windows should be hinged so that they can be 
opened readily from the top to admit fresh air in mild winter 
weather. 

Narrow houses make expensive floor space. No house should 
be less than twelve feet wide—from 14 to 20 feet would be better. 
A heavy sill and good frame will insure permanence and rigidity 
to the building. 

The shed roof is the most popular style, as less lumber is re- 
quired to build it, and it has the advantage of shedding the water 
to the rear of the building, in case of rains. A combination of 
shed and gable roof is very good when buildings are more than 
16 feet in depth. A half-monitor house is attractive, and has the 
least air space. 

A covering of good two-ply roofing makes an excellent roof, 
and will last for years if every other year it receives a coat of 
paint. The roofing should be 
laid over matched lumber. When 
double walls are used, have a 
dead-air space between the walls 
and put building-paper on the 
outside of the joists before put- 
ting the outer wall on. This 
makes a frostproof wall, and 
there will be no drafts. 

Cement makes a good, perma- 
nent floor. While earth floors 
are the most natural, they are 
apt to become damp, if the water 
is not properly shed away from 
the building. Worst of all, rats 
burrow under earth floors. Board 
floors are satisfactory, but the 
rats will get under these, too. 








By J. N. Porter 





For permanence, cement is preferred; it is both 
moisture-proof and ratproof. A good plan is to 
lay a bed of cinders three inches thick, well tamped 
down. Underlying the cinders should be a thin layer of sand, and 
on top of the cinders four inches of cement should be spread. 

Frost in the hen-house, caused by the flock’s breathing out warm, 
moist air faster than it can be carried away, is a sure sign of im- 
proper ventilation. Whenever this is noticed, the windows should 
be opened promptly to let all the moist air out. 

It is the humid interior of the old-time hen-house which, more 
than anything else, causes many colds in poultry. It would be 
better not to close the windows. Ventilating should be done 
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A half-monitor house is attractive, and has the least air space 


entirely by windows, using screening or coarse burlap instead of 
glass over every other window. Provide slat or curtain fronts 
for use over the screening in especially bad weather. 

Make roosts portable and place them in the warmest and most 
protected part of the house, about two feet from the floor. For 
each fowl, about eight inches of perch space must be provided. 
All perches should be not less than 15 inden apart, and all roosts 
should be level. Six inches below the perches a platform should 
be erected to catch the droppings. 


Keep Nests Off the Floor 


It is a mistake to have the nest boxes on the floor. If there are 
rats or mice, they will hide in the nests; and besides, the hens 
are continually scratching litter and dirt into floor nests. Put the 
nests on a platform about two feet above ground. 

In locating a poultry-house, one consideration that is mighty 
important is the saving of steps in getting to and from the build- 
ing. The house should not be built in a hollow, in which case it 
would be too hot in the daytime and too cold at night. Neither 
should it be located on the top of a high hill on account of its 
exposure to danger from high winds and storms. Extremes are to 
be avoided. 

Generally, a southern slope is preferable. The character of the 
soil, too, is important. A pure clay or loam is apt to be too wet. 
Sand and gravel may be too light and barren for the best growth 
of green food. A sandy loam is best. 

The nearer square a house is built, the less the cost per fowl. 
A house 10 x 40 feet contains 400 square feet of floor space. The 
sum of the length of its four sides is 100 feet. A house 20 x 20 
feet will contain the same amount of floor space, and its four 
sides will measure only 80 feet. The square house takes one-fifth 
less lumber and material than the oblong one. A 20 x 20 house 
is about right for a flock of 100 Leghorns. 

A word of caution: Don’t have the poultry-house too warm. 
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Quick Shipment 





H. H. JOHNSON 
** Incubator Man”’ 
Our catalogs are written from 

own exper ce as poult raisers 
and serving more than a million cus- 
tomers from coast to coast. 
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About Poultry Profits - 


Do you know how little Old Trusty hatched chicks cost? Do you 
know that Old Trusty users hatch their chicks year after year for 
less money and have better, stronger chicks than most poultry 
raisers. Our latest catalog will have many surprises for you if you 
are thinking of baby chicks at current market prices or if you are 
not using Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders now. 


Suppose you let me send you this copy and give you the informa- 
tion that I think will be helpful to you on your poultry plans this year. 


Our book treats such topics as; “Baby Chicks—How to make big 
hatches at low cost,” “‘How to brood chicks the best way,” “How 
to cull flocks for layers,” ‘‘How to market poultry products accord- 
ing to season,” ‘‘How to provide inexpensive poultry houses,” ‘How 
to feed ducks, geese and turkeys,” “Farm and small town poultry 
raising,” ‘‘What poultry raisers should know and practice, etc. 


Just Send Your Name and Address Today 


Make this advertisement our invitation to you to write and get the 
Johnson’s offer and size of Old Trusty Incubator and Brooder best 
fitted for your needs this year. Our catalog shows our five sizes of 






y 5 Sizes 
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Old Trusty Incubators and also several kinds of brooders of various 
sizes. Our prices are quoted direct from factory to you and our ma- 
chines are made in the largest and best equipped incubator and 
brooder factory in the world. 


You save money when you buy Old Trusty and you make many 
times its cost in profits the first year. Our customer’s profits run 
from $300.00 to $1600.00 and more every year. 


When you can buy Old Trusty for so little money and have it 
last you for ten or fi years or more making big profits for you 
every year, suppose you at least get our offer. If you are raising 
poultry for profits we have something of interest for you and are 
glad to send our catalog upon request. 


Write your name on the coupon and mail it today or mail / 
a postal if more convenient. If you mail us a letter telling 
us of your poultry plans, so much the better. We shall be / 
glad to offer poultry suggestions if possible. Also, if you ,7 
will mention seeing this advertisement I will be glad to » 
make you a special price. / 
Very truly yours / H. H. 
H.H. JOHNSON, “Incubator Man” /“,_ JOHNSON 
M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center,Nebr. /° “Incubator Man’ 
7 _M.M. Johnson Co. 


This is our 480 egg size Old Trusty. It is designed to meet / Clay Center - Nelr. 
the needs of those who own big sized farm flocks andwho / 
want to hatch their own and possibly want to sell some / _ Please send me your Old 
of their surplus. Its case construction is California Red- / Trusty Book D-2° as ad- 
wood,doubly insulated on all four walls,topand bot- / vertisedin 
tom and above and below the doors. Completely / 
equipped with all fixtures. Our catalog quotes a / 

ice on this machine t 
Will you let us send you acopy? Wealsomake / 
four other sizes of Old Trusty Incubators from / 
70 egg machines up. 


MAIL THE COUPON ,” 
OR POST CARD “ *"" 


a... _§ SS ee 


Name pentidalletsiain -_ 


TODAY / 
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With my Guaranteed Champion Belle City 

the Hatching Outfit that for 27 years has 
brought success and biggest cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users everywhere. 


My new Free Poultry Book *‘Hatching Facts”’ tells how 



































































































—write for it, or better still order today. Start a profit- ! 
paying poultry business of your own. No other machines 
can give you stronger chicks—bigger hatches—more : 
years of service or a larger yearly income than my bi 
80 $1 1 955 _ n 
140 8] 325 Ch nil : 
126 #1 325 ampio : 
140 94.398] p 
230 $ 95 t 
155 «3698 Belle C1 
400 $295 Ee Ee 1 fe 
Egg 36> a 
n 
600 $4925 ThePrizeWinningIncubatorswithHot Canopy; Wick or Wickless Hand-Oper- we 
Bes Water Copper Tanks—Self-Regulated ated;Wickless Self-Regulated Oil Can- 
Safety Lamps —Thermometer = phe ale tae egg Un- li 
Holder — Deep Chick Nursery — Egg surpassed for raising the chicks. Havea as 
Ta eens cate Co- Tester. Hatch chicks, ducks, turkeys, completeHatchery.SaveMoney—Ord- lo 
a geese. My Belle City Hot-Water; Coal er Incubator and Brooder together. at 
— 80 Egg Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder ... $15.95 ni 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder ... 19.95 - 
230 Egg Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder ... 29.95 rf 
400 Egg Incubator and 500 Chick Oil Brooder . 47.95 to 
800 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Oil Brooder . 86.45 th 
600 Egg Incubator and 600 Chick Coal Brooder 64.95 pe 
1200 Egg Capacity and 1200 Chick Coal Brooder 118.45 pe 
% * ri 
Freight Prepaid p 
Eastof Rockies andallowed to eve —in 2 to 5 days. Gives you one more early 
Orders shipped day received. Ifinahurry, hatch. My Champion Mammoth capac- fo 
addonly45cforeach machine(ExceptCoal ityIncubators and Oiland Coal Canopy sol 
Canopy Brooders and the 400 and 600 Egg Brooders meet every need for large Plants, Be 
_ Incubators), and I will ship Express Pre- or you can Add a Machine as your busi- dif 
920 eSpace, $862 paid. Gets machines to you—Post Haste ness grows—the safest and cheapest way. los 
1600 Exfecuy $146% 7 > : : 8 
2400 855... 31980 You Are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today f 
Thousands order direct from my adver- the result of 27 years’ experience building dig 






tisements every year. Youget theChamp- Incubators and Brooders—sold under my 
ion Belle City at lowest factory prices Ten Year Money Back Guarantee and 
—based on actual costofproduction—un- backed by a Company with a long, honor- 
surpassed in quality, service and price— able record for fair and square dealing. 


You Cannot Get a Better Hatching Outfit 


No one else can give you quicker or better service, or more hatching value for 
so little money. Full information comes with my Free catalog *‘ Hatching 

Facts.’’ Write tor it—or save valuable time by ordering today. These 
Delivered prices are the lowest I make to anyone. Early broods pay 
best. An early start means bigger profits. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34 Racine, Wis. 


























Hand Opera 
500 Chick Size 42 Inch Canopy $11.95 
1000 Chick Size 52 Inch Canopy $13.95 
Self-Regulated—Wickless Only 
500 Chick Size 42 Inch Canopy $14.95 
1000 Chick Size 52 Inch Canopy $16.95 
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Coal Canopy Brooder Stoves 
Burn any kind of coal at lowest cost. Self- 
regulating, gas-proof,durable and practical. 


600 Chicks 1200 
48 Inch Canopy , 58 Inch Canopy 


$1533 
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“All readers of The Farm Journal, who wish to increase their 

incomes $300 to $1,000 and more, should get Champion Belle City 

— os 3 City Incubator | Incubators and Brooders. They'll surely make your poultry pay big 
Lcesshinaicuheec right from the start.” BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO., RACINE, WIS. 
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HE Nebraska Experiment Station had found that the average 
daily loss of nitrogen in the droppings of molting hens was 
almost twice the loss of that in the droppings of non-molting 
ns. In other words, a molting hen appeared to be just about 
f as ‘efficient in digesting her protein as was the non-molting 
en. Evidently the demand made upon 4 hen’s system for growing 
ew feathers was causing her to tear down large quantities of pro- 
to obtain a certain part of it for feather growth, and then she 
would waste the balance. 

Feathers are composed primarily of keratin, and keratin is high 
in eystin. Therefore, it was concluded at the Nebraska Station 
that molting hens were tearing down protein to 
obtain cystin for their feathers. The Station 
folks thereupon fed to molting hens a small 
amount of cystin each day, and found that the 
nitrogen waste was reduced to the same amount 
as in hens not molting. 

This clearly proved that cystin is often a 
limiting factor in our present-day poultry-feeding, 
as the common poultry feeds are comparatively 
low inthis ingredient; but cyst#h is hard to isolate, 
and is a very expensive chemical. Therefore, 
when the Kansas Experiment Station wanted to 
see what the result would be of feeding cystin ‘to 

laying flock during the time of molt, it was 
found that pure or nearly pure cystin was by far 
too costly to feed to a large number of hens. 

Upon searching for some feed high in cystin, 
they found that all feeds having a large per- 
centage of it were practically indigestible to 
poultry. Human hair, hoofs, horns, feathers—all of these are 
rich in eystin, and all of them are practically indigestible to 
poultry; so they decided to take feathers and predigest them so 
that they could be used by the chickens in this experiment. 

The feathers were digested in two ways. Some were boiled 
for 48 hours in concentrated hydrochloric acid; others were dis- 
solved by boiling in a decinormal solution of sodium hydroxide. 
Both of these methods were used, as each one destroys and wastes 
different parts of the feathers. The acid saves the cystin but 
loses other ingredients. Then, too, either solution would have 
fad to have been neutralized by the other before becoming safe 
for feeding, and it was thought practical to use each as a pre- 
digester as well as a neutralizer. After the feathers were pre- 
digested, the two solutions were mixed together until neutral. An 
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eather-Fed Fowls 











By H. H. Steup 














indicator—methyl red—was used to tell when the mixture was 
no longer either acid or alkali. After neutralization, the resulting 
brown solution was boiled down until a dark-brown powder re- 
sulted. This was the predigested feathers and was used in the 
following experiment: 


NE pen of hens received ground corn, oats, bran and shorts, 

to every 90 pounds of which were added five pounds of meat 
scrap and five pounds of'dried buttermilk. The other pen re- 
ceived 90 pounds of ground corn, oats, bran and shorts, only threc 
pounds each of meat scrap and dried buttermilk and four pounds 
of feathers. The feathers were weighed before 
dissolving, and not afterward. 

Results showed that the feather pen was two 
weeks later in molting and laid 5.5 per cent more 
eggs than the pen receiving no feathers. It cost 

2.85 to purchase the chemicals to dissolve 100 
pounds of feathers. The raw feathers cost four 
cents a pound. Since the heavy wing feathers 
are probably richer in cystin, they would be better 
than the half-body- and half-wing-feather mixture 
which was used. The feed cost was eight cents a 
dozen to produce eggs in the feather pen and ten 
cents a dozen in the no-feather pen. 

These differences are not great enough to offer 
round for absolute conclusions, although all in- 
ications point toward an advantage in using pre- 

digested feathers as a source of cystin and protein 
for laying hens. Since the Nebraska Station has 
found that the nitrogen waste becomes less as 
chickens become older, it is highly probable that cystin will play 
an important part in increasing the percentage of gain on broilers 
in the fattening battery. 

Here may also be a solution to the problem of feather eating 
and cannibalism. These vices are the result of some laek in the 
feeding ration. Since they often occur while birds are being fed 
an apparently balanced feed, it may be that the lack of sufficient 
cystin, and hence a great waste of the protein present in the ration, 
may be the cause. No work has been done so far on this at the 
Kansas Station, since the feeding of feathers started only June 1, 
1926. To date, however, the results show that feathers can eco- 
nomically be converted into a poultry feed which, while it may 
not prove more valuable. certainly is not less worthy than other 
proteins now used. 








Cheap Baby Chicks Come High 


AVE you ever stopped to think, when buying baby chicks, 

that when you pay a few cents less per chick you are not 
saving the few cents but actually throwing away dollars? That is 
exactly what you are doing, nine times out of ten. 

These two photographs tell the story much better than I can 
tell it. Study them carefully, and then before you buy your next 
lot of baby chicks ask your- 
self this question, “Will it 
pay me to buy the cheaper 
chicks or to pay a little more 
or the better kind?” 

Both photos were taken 
the same day; both pullets 
are of the same,age (four and 
one-half months old); both 
have been fed exactly the 
same rations; both had iden- 
tical care; and both have 
cost me 43 cents each to 
bring them to this stage of 
development. One is from a 
good strain of well-culled 
parents that averaged around 
150 eggs a year, and the other 
is from a strain that averaged 
over 250 eggs a year. he 
pictures show us that the 
250-egg-strain pullet is at 
lea&t a month farther ad- 








vanced or matured than the 
pullet from the 150-egg strain. 


Pullet from low-priced chick 





Notice the development of comb and wattles, and the bright, 
alert appearance of the more mature one; she will lay a dozen or 
more eggs before the other one gets started. 

What will this additional twelve eggs mean to you at the be- 
ginning of the season? (We will not even consider, now, the greater 
number of eggs that the 250-egg-strain pullet will lay in a year.) 
It will mean at least 40 
cents more in your pocket, 
above the cost of feed and 
care that you would have 
given to the 150-egg-strain 
pullet. Should you have 
100 such pullets, that means 
$40 more for you, less $5 that 
you paid extra per 100 chicks 
to get the better breed. You 
will have $35 clear, and this 
will buy you a pretty fair 
suit or a dress for the wife or 
daughter, or give you a tidy 
little sum to lay away for 
Christmas presents next fall. 

Think it over! The actual 
difference in cost of each 
chick shown in these photos 
was only two cents, but—oh! 
what a tremendous difference 
in value! There are some cor- 
ners you can cut in poultry 
raising, but buying inferior 
chicks is not one of them. F. 














































HOW TO MAKE A 
BROODER AT HOME 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an 
hour, a brooder that will raise husky, 
healthy chicks. The materials needed 
are a shoebox, one-sixth yard of oil-cloth, 
a handful of nails and a Putnam Brooder 
Heater. A hammer and a saw are the 
only tools you need. The cost of this 
practical home-made brooder, complete 
with Heater, will not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas 
at Arctic, R. I., writes: ‘‘I never lost 
one chick and raised over 100, and with 
these made a clean sweep at Providence 
and Arctic Shows.’”’ 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The 
chicks do better when divided into small 
fiocks. 








> a4 Simple and 


“we Practical 





Capacity: 35 
to 60 chicks 


You can operate this home-made brood- 
er anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground 
so that the chicks easily learn to run 
out and in. Ventilation is automatic. 
The Heater radiates heat from above 
upon the backs of the chicks, like the 
mother hen. The hover is so constructed 
that the chicks can find the exact warmth 
they like best. It can be adjusted to suit 
any season. January to July. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 days with- 
out filling or trimming. It can not be blown out or 
flare up—is fire-safe. The Putnam Heater is prac- 
tically indestructible—made throughout of brass 
and galvanized iron. You should beware of heaters 
similar in outward appearance but using the old- 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring trimming 
every my The Putnam label ie on every genuine 
Putnam Heater. It is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Burns 10 days [ without attention 









vg Postpaid 
to your 
$4: 75 door 








How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Send $4.75, check or money order, to I. PUTNAM, 
Route 230-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will ship you a Gal- 
vanized Steel Heater, postpaid to your > tag If you 
prefer a pure aluminum one, send $6.25. If not 
satisfied, return the Heater in good order within 30 

; I will refund your money. 
ions for building the Brooder are packed with 
every Heater. 

My booklet, “‘Poultry Helps,” free on request. It tells how 
to make at home practical Brooders, Oat Sprouters and Non- 
Freeze Drinking Fountains. Will save you many dollars. 
Send today for your copy. 


I. Putnam, Route 230-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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! Is the Male Half the Flock? 


| By Willard K. Thompson 








WANT to emphasize the very great 
I importance of the male bird in poultry- 

breeding, and the more I study the 
situation the more I am inclined to feel 
convinced that the male is more than 
half the flock. 

During the breeding season of 1925, 
while I was in England, engaged in the 
organization and building up of a National 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry for that 
country, I had opportunity to see some 
very special breeding work within the 
Light Sussex breed of fowls, a breed which 
I consider has great economic worth and 
which forms one of the most worthy con- 
tributions which English poultry-breeders 
have given to the 
poultry industry of 
the world. I have 
said this before in 
the columns of The 
Farm Journal, I 
believe. Anyway, 
it was necessary to 
build up a flock of 
at least 200 layers, 
all Light Sussex. 

We selected, first 
of all, four pedi- 
greed cockerels. 
These four pedi- 
greed sire birds all 
possessed to some 
extent, at least 
the characteristics 
which are to be 
desired in satisfae- 
tory poultry sires. 
Those four birds 
were destined to 
influence every one 
ef the flock of 200 
Light Sussex pullet 
layers which the 
Institute had on hand at the close of 
the fall season in 1925. Four flocks 
of nine hens each, all purebred, typical 
Light Sussex hens, were selected according 
to their trapnest records, their individual 
characteristics and handling qualities, and 
health. One of the cockerels was placed 
at the head of each of these four special 
matings. 


Influence of the Sire 


In each pen essentially the same results 
were forthcoming. For instance, in the 
first pen, a certain number of eggs were 
produced during the incubation season. 
The cockerel sired every chick produced 
from that first pen, just as did the other 
three cockerels in their respective flocks. 
The nine hens in that first pen influenced 
only their own eggs or chicks. The sire 
influenced the quality of every egg and 
chick from each of the nine hens in his 
flock. There is the point. Looking at 
the proposition from a full appreciation of 
the situation as just stated, it would seem 
that the influence of the poultry sire, the 
cockerels and cock birds we use is con- 
siderably more potent in the shaping of 
the character of future laying flocks than 
any one of the females in the flock can 
ever possibly be. 

I do not see that we, as practical poul- 
try-breeders, have any particular right to 
assume that we should depend solely upon 
either the male or the female for the trans- 
mission of egg-laying propensities or 
capacities ‘to the offspring. I am of the 
opinion that for general purposes we 
should give just about equal credit to 
each of the parents,-in the matter of hand- 
ing on to their daughters characteristics 
which will make good layers of them. If 








Style, carriage, pedigree, health 


this is true, still the male bird, the poultry 
sire, is more than half the flock, for the 
reason stated in the example given in the 
petagrens just above. The sire stamps 
his qualities on every chick produced in 
his flock, while the mother hands on her 
contribution only to her own chicks. 

I can not but suggest that practical 
poultry-breeders, who would in this breed- 
ing season make up their matings in such 
manner as to attempt to produce better 
pullets for next year than they have ever 
had before, plan at once to give equal 
credit to each parent, and therefore select 
each, the male and female breeder, with 
equal care, within the limits of available 
stock of either kind, 
but to realize that 
the effects of the 
selection of the sire 
birds will be more 
pronounced _ than 
that of the hens. I 
think we have rea- 
son for giving the 
selection of proper 
poultry sire birds 
every bit of the 
special attention 
that the most ar- 
dent poultry-breed- 
er ever wants to do, 
and it doesn’t mat- 
ter very much if 
the reason for so 
doing is a trifle dif- 
ferent from the one 
we perhaps have 
been accustomed to 
ascribe. It is. still 
all-important that 
poultry-breeders 
pay strictest atten- 
tion to the selection , 
of the cocks and cockerels which they 
are to use each spring. ' 


Limit the Number of Breeders 


Many poultry-breeders use far more hens 
in their breeding flocks than they should 
do. Doing that is following the example 
of the average farm-flock owner, when he 
saves hatching eggs from any or all of the 
hens which make up his farm poultry- 
flock. It does not make for so rapid im- 
provement of quality of laying stock. as 
might otherwise be accomplished in that 
flock. This might be a very wise rule for 
the average poultry-breeder to set for his 
own guidance: Do not breed from any 
more hens than you have good ones, nor 
from any more than you have good mates 
for, during the season. To breed from 
mediocre hens, and to use nondescript or 
unknown poultry males, is to delay pos- 
sible improvement in flock quality. 

i found it possible to build up a fair- 
sized commercial flock of Light Sussex 
layers by sticking fast to the four matings 
comprising altogether only 36 hens an 
four male birds. It may mean saving eggs 
earlier in the season and over a longer 
season, but this may be better economy 
than securing al] needed eggs at one short 
period by getting them from less-desirable 
breeding stock. I am firm in my con- 
viction that many poultrymen would be 
far ahead if they were to limit the number 
of breeders used this season, but kept the 
standard of selection of those used breed- 
ers high. 

What Constitutes a Desirable Sire? 
The male bird, because he is such an im- 


portant factor, should be selected with in- 
finite care. There [Continued on page 113 
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iret FLEX-O-GLASS 


























Wa 11 | 
oS l ~ Wy 
Build this -—~= Re, 
Health-Producing Scratch —. 
Shed Easily and Cheaply 







__ Weatherproof — Watertight — Unbreakable 


(ae 
Sg Chicks Healthy 


MAKE THEM GROW 
FAST-—LAY EARLY 


Give Chicks seal SUNSHINE Indoors 


chicks will be safe from Riekets(weak legs), and 

ases, under | LE X-O-GLASS because it admits 

gizing Ultra-Violet rays (plain glass stops these 

. Chicks vy il positively stay healthy, scratch 
d exercise, be full of pep 
d grow like v Is in this 
ozy sunlit brooderhouse. 
Keepchic spout of slush and 
id. Build : ratch shed 





r just remove boa rds from 
t of por r house, and install FLEX-0-GLASS 
ly. Use Ty yards for 300 chicks. Makes a cheap 
room and a mighty good investment. Also brings 
tile hat« g eggs. Use the sunshine— it's 
1re’s only health- producer. 


éver Two Million Yards of 
the Original FLEX-O-GLASS 


Now in Use 





Chicks, pigs and plants eventually die and hens quit 
ng if deprived of Ultra-Violet rays. FLEX-O- 

I ASS _admi ts these healthful rays. Glass stops 
THOUSANDS of people have replaced plain 

3s windows with FLEX-O-GLASS, the stimulat- 

g and beneficial Ultra-Violet ray filter perfected 

by Mr.W rp years ago after careful research and ex- 
| nd recommended by best U. 8. au- 
th tual users everywhere. FLEX-O- 
GLAS e on an extremely strong cloth, espe- 
cially processed twice, then weather-proofed. Admits 
actual sunshine, full of chemical rays (glass does not). 
Is weatherproof, translucent, unbreakable, lasts for 
years, Just cut with shears and nail on. Looks 


right and new for many seasons. FLEX-O-GLASS is tested 
State 4 ment Station for your protection. Read 
vhat they say -enter column, then order the genuine. 


Grow Plants Quicker and 
ee than Under Glass 


” “a 7 a a 

=< __u 
Gar- < : 
deners— ~ << 
Sell early Ss 
plants for more 
money Bex 2use 
FLEX-O-GLASS ad- 







mits conce ~ ated Uitra- 

Violet and Infra-Red (heat 

Rays) It makes plants grow 

much stronger and faster than un- 

der glass. They won't die when transplanted. FLEX-O- 
GLASS is installed much easier, holds heat better and 
costs far less. Scatters light just as : 
Proven Strongest and Best for 


Chicks ! Ne’er Idle Poultry Farm of Indiana writes: 
. “We used FLEX-O-GLASS on our brooder- 

houses thisspring and were 
very well pleased. We 
placed it by theside of one 
window that was covered 
with—(another product). 
The difference in the color 
of the light was guickly 
noticeable. But one very 
convincing argument was 
that the chicks piled up 
in front of the FLEX-O- 
— window, leaving 
the space in front of the 
other entirely empty. The FLEX LASS looks as well 
at the end of the season as it did at the first, while the 
other material is decidedly worn, I thought perhaps these 
observations of ours might be of interest to y 


Gather Eggs All 

Experts end 
Winter | users have 
found that a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed concentrates the 
sun's Ultra-Violet rayson hens 
which keeps them active and 
healthy, stimulates the egg 
glands and makes them lay in coldest weather. Under glass 
hens quit laying and chicks die because it shuts out these 
needed rays. Use 15 yards for 100 hens. 




















FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING _ co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


145 N. CICERO AVE. 
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ORs bE ae bese Ree he 
Read This Scientific 
PROOF 


See the picture above. The larger chick re- 
ceived the Ultra-Violet rays of sunlight and the 
smaller chicks did not. All are the same age and 
were fed the same, at Wisconsin State Experi- 
ment Station. this seems almost beyond belief 
but it is true. Put your chicks under FLEX-O- 
GLASS and give them these erful sun's 
rays. Their fast growth will actually be amazing. 
Iowa State Ratede states: “Believe your 
product [FLEX-O-GLASS} far superior to 
common he for opceng Oe houses for 
the winter and for brood 
Ohio State Eapestmeet Station, u com- 
pleting a 10 weeks’ ricket test reports: ‘‘Enough 
of the effective Ultra-Violet rays were trans- 
mittéd to offer protection against leg weak, 
ness. 
Kans. State Exp. Station says: “Some ex- 
cellent results have been re: pee by practical 
poultrymen who have w oy substitutes, 
which will allow the e of the health- 
giving portion of sunshine —3 4 a considerable 
greater extent than glass.” 
Dr. Morse, for 45 years Consulting Chemist 
of Connecticut says: Ae or are due 

ou. Your statements I heartily corroborate 
Ccsnse the Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate 
FLEX-O-GLASS make hens healthful, chem- 
ically active, ,and increase oxygenating power 
of the blood.’ 

The Wynter of Ultra- Violet 
Rays 

The activity of Vitamin D in all forms of life 
determines speed and size of growth. Ultra- 
Violet Rays stimulate activity of this Vitamin. 
FLEX-O-GLASS was originated to admit Ul- 
tra-Violet rays from the sunshine. pe stops 
these rays.) Phat’ s why chicks, pigs and plants 
mature so much faster w' used under this 
new wonder material. Quick growth of animal 
and plant life actually amazes all 
FLEX-O-GLASS. 
If you are not yet one of our Hundred Thou- 
eand satisfied customers, realize the value of 
FLEX-O-GLASS now, order today before you 
lose our address. You will make no mistake in 


ordering your supply direct from and 
| gave the extra profits. ‘ofe -O- 
| GLASS costs you no more than other ucts. 








Our Claims Backed by 
Hundreds of Unsolicited 
Letters Received Daily 


(Addresses on Request) 


Superior to Glass 
“I put FLEX-O-GLASS on alongside of a gen window 
ast summer. I found it superior to glass for light, I have 
had enough expe rience in the use of FLEX-O-GLASS to 
give advice to people I meet. I do not hesitate eclling 
anything that has merit.""—T. S. Baird of N. Y. 


Recommended by Poultry Farms 
= tove used your product the past two years, and find ft 
O. K. Consequently I can recommend it to my Baby 
Chick customers.”"—Cornhusker Poultry Farm, Neb. 


R it to Others 
“Tf shall recommend FLEX-O-GLASS to others doing 
trucking. Yousure havea winner.”’ S. Krimmitz, Aliss, Wis. 


Used With Splendid Success 
“I use FLEX-O-GLASS on my hotbeds and brooder- 
house® with splendid success.""——-Mr. Stewart of Illinois. 


Outdoor Chick Yard Indoors 
“With these heavy snowfalls the baby chicks have had 
their outdoor yard indoors and are as lively as can ba.”"— 
Alice W., Worcester, Mass. 
Astonishing Results 
“Have had such good results in the first coopa, we, we wish te 
= uip this new one with FLEX-O-GLASS '—Mra. 
. F. of Pinehurst, N. C. 
Best for Warmth 


“FLEX-O-GLASS is the best ching I've seen for warmth} 
when the sun shines.”—Mrs. F. S. of Judson, Ind. 


> h. It's the best 
“I like r FLEX-O-GLASS Wr muc t'st 
material I've seen used.’"—Mrs. H. Hanson of Okla, 


Prices — All 
Per yd. 3534 ins. wide: 1 7g. Ste yds. at 40c 
d 35c 50); 25 yd t 32c prt ee 
oe eee Uke pus B 7ds/ ar sie (38. me ies 
for Canada, 


Special Trial Offer 
25 Sq. Yards Postpaid for $5 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will B cond is 's 
FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35 hes wide S's 
t long, postage prepaid, for Te big trial roll 
govere a scratch s xi ft ft. ,lsize for 300 chicks) or use 
for brooder houses, poultry, barn or hog- 
se windows, on a » storm doors, etc. 
f after 15 ove not cloning p LEX-O-GLASS gives more 
warm healthful light than glass, os if it isn’t stronger, 
better and more durable than otkee emptor. just send 
ft back and rome money will be refunded he KLE X - 
O-GLASS MFG. Co. without question. os >> no 
risk. You a be absolutely satisfied or yous money 
back. Order direct from factory today and save money. 
Use Guarantee Cou below, which ie 


pon 

1,000 deposited in the. Pioneer k, Chicag Send 

5 50 for 90 yds. if 7 wish larger trial roll. Orders filled 

24 hours. FREE catalog on request contains valuable 
poultry - Ws 





























Dept. 36 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., citteke. Th 
cule’ which cand me... nas 


| —_ of Fie Sci “ssigf m. wide, by pre id 
r -O-Glass n. 5 
| oa 5 It is enderatacd that if I am not Matiohed after | 


Post 
using it for 15 days I may return it and you will refund 
my money without question. 


‘hed sccapeagunsapeangenagecoepramserer | 
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B-K Saved Me $3000 


“Our buffs contracted chicken pox 
«+. later on roup and it looked asif 
we would lose every bird . We 
i them in a solution of B-K . 
sprayed each bird’s mouth and cleaned 
up the entire flock. 


-K w this one in- 
stance saved me $3,000.” W.D. James of 
the well-known James Farms. 
GiveB-K in drinking water. Useasdirectedtoepray 
and disinfect. Will prevent and stop roup, canker, 
**poultry flu’* and other d poultry diseases. 
B-K is a eafe, non germ killer for rou 
and gtherpavitry diseases, Clearandcican lameen 
no odor. B-K is concentrated—costs about 1; cents 


per gallon of dilution ready touse, Buy a jug at 
our dealer’s. Money back if not satisfie 


Write for FREE Book 


on qroatinent and cage of — 
diseases. may save you bun- 
drede of dollare in losses. 








Burns Just 
Like a Gas Stove 


Now you can raise your chicks with less 
worry, less work and with fewer death 

losses, thanks to Sol-Hot’s latest im- 

provement —the TWIN-FLOAT Auto- 

matic Oil Level—one of the greatest in- 

ventions since artificial brooding of 
chicks became common practice. 


No More Smothered Chicks 
with New Twin-Float Oil Level 


The New Twin-Float Automatic Oil Level makes Sol-Hot 
as easy and simple to operate as a gas stove — just light 
the burner, turn valve to get size of flame desired and 

Hot will burn an even os flame as long as there is 





Sol-Hot 

oil in the oil container. No wicks to trim—no oil level ad- 

justment to make — no smoke no smothered or chilled 
ble—no no worry. 


chicks. No trou 


Sol-Hot is Fe / > 


Sey. 


_ ere o's. al 












Our Chicks 


ad from high-egg bred, 

mepected flocks. They are big 

= st uray grow like weeds! 

- Sent pos t-paid. safe deliv- 
ua 

« biymouth Roc Rocke, Rhode Is- 

Reds, Leghorns, White 

Wrandottce, Minorcas, Buff 

Orpingtons, Agee, Quality 

chicks. Low Prices. Catalog 

on Reque' 


MARY ‘jaune FARMS 
Box 82 
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| A Nestful of Eggs 








ROM 84 White Leghorns, Mrs. R. R. 
Roberts, of Henderson county, Ky., 
received a total of 17,220 eggs, or an 


average of 205. This record is vouched 
for by the College of Agriculture at Lex- 
ington Mrs Roberts’ flock is one of 
the college demonstration flocks. 


Turkey hens must not be too fat be- 
fore the breeding Overfat 
toms cause infertile eggs. 

The Pekin, 


ol du k, will 


season. 


and every other heavy breed 
average around four eggs a 
February 1 and 


wee k, be ginning about 

ending about the last of June. Then 
there is a falling off until the last of July, 
when the season ends. 

















Getting ready for a big business 


300-egg hens are on the increase. The 
Third Colorado Egg-Laying Contest had 
a Rhode Island Red hen with a record of 
313 eggs in 360 days. The Washington 
State College, in its laying contest, had a 
White Leghorn hen that laid 337 eggs in 
365 days. A Barred Plymouth Rock hen, 
in the British Columbia contest, laid 326 
eggs in 364 days. But a White Leghorn 
hen set the world’s record in the British 
Columbia contest, by laying 351 eggs in 
364 days. 
Have one system of feeding, but let 
that system have as great a variety 
as possible. To be continually chang- 
ing the bill of fare hurts rather than 
benefits egg production. 


More grasshoppers wanted in Wyoming. 


Five years ago they damaged the farm 
crops. Then turkeys were introduced to 
combat the insects. Now lamentations 


are being heard from the ranchmen, who 


in the meantime have discovered that 
they can reap enormous profits from 
turkeys, grown half-wild on the grass- 


hopper range in the mountain foothills. 


Those who keep egg records, tabu- 
lating the laying qualities of each 
hen, discarding all poor layers, dis- 
carding all underweights, discarding 
all disqualified fowls, heading the 
flock with the best cockerel possible, 
are those who can prove conclusively 
there is an art in breeding. 











140 E oq 


Incubata? 


You Take No Risk 


Money Back. SATISFIED 


140 Eee—613.085 with Het Water Brooder, § 
260 Egg—$23.50; ; with Hot Water Brooder 4 
140 Ege— —on 36 in. Canopy eo 3 
260 Ege with 36 in. Canopy Brooder, 4 
520 Egg—$47; with 46 in. Canopy Brooder,$ 
140 Chick Hot Water Brooder,$7.50;260 Chick, $10.75 
36 in. Canopy—50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $11.75 
46 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick . $13.25 
Freight paid east of Rockies. Order from this Ad— 
test them 80 cage and if not satisfied we will refund 








R pas ens Every Year—Easy te 
Prevent by a Simple Method 


No longer is it necessary to see your chickens 
devitalized and killed by that most loathsome 
disease—Roup. 

It" s so simple—just keep Conkey" s Roup 
Remedy in the drinking water all the time. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
solves in water. Chickens doctor themselves as 
they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
end disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Isaac Roberts, Helena, Montana, writes: 

“Have found your Roup Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than permanganate of potash.” 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
S$ Ib. can, $5.7 753 all post paid. 

Con key’ 3 Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions, Prevents -cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Priees—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 

quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Coloradoand We “st—Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45; 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all post; vaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s, 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
harm. Send us your order, and we will ship it 
Cc. O. D. postage prepe 1id. You pay the postman 
for the remedy only when it arrives. (245] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth a dollar to any 
poultry raiser. Sent for only 4 cents stamps to 
pay postage. Send for your copy today. The G. E. 
Conkey Co., 6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAGIC BROODER 
Safe—Economical—It Satisfies 


The Double heat control. Gas 
Chamber and magazine, 
so constructed, it works like 
MAGIC. Substantially built 
of high-grade castings and 
‘ heavy steel — 9 A mg It spreads 
the heat keeping chicks warm 
and healthy. 
Made in three sizes. The New 
Giant size beats the world for rais- 
Our Improved Roof Pipe adds greatly to the efficiency 
= roof keeping flues 
Agents Wanted. 


Trenton, N. J. 























ing broilers. 
of the a oof — it catches condensation 
opes for raft. Write for Free Catal 


UNITED Bi ‘BRODER COMPANY, 300 "300 Pennington A Ave., 
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Twice as many eggs by 


MA K ing green cut bone. 
HENS Man'siess rr 
LAY AB 





free book. F. W. MANN CO., 
Box 40 , Milford, Mass. 
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Rabbits for Profit 


W E have a corner of our back yard for 
rabbits. It is fenced off with four- 
foot poultry -netting, one-inch mesh. 
Boards are laid around on the inside to 
prevent the little animals’ scratching un- 
der. “The enclosure is divided into pens, 
about six feet square, each doe having a 


| separate pen and hutch. 


For hutches we use dry-goods boxes 
turned down, or barrels sawed in two, 
with holes cut for doors. We give the 
pens frequent sweeping and dust them 
with lime, road-dust or ashes, to prevent 
bad odors 

We turn our old breeders outside during 
the day, if there are no plant-beds for 
them to destroy. They enjoy the free- 
dom, the pens stay cleaner, and the bun- 
nies always come back at night. 

Each breeding-pen is provided -with 
plenty of bedding material, such as hay, 
straw, excelsior, etc. The does carry in 
and arrange their own beds. 

As soon as the little ones come from the 
nests, which is in about twq weeks, the 
old bedding is removed and fresh pro- 
vided. When the young are weaned, they 
are separated from the mother, and all 
of the same age are kept together. We 
are careful not to have different sizes in 
the same pen, as the older ones will get 
the lion’s share of the feed, and also crowd 
the smaller ones in the beds. As soon as 
the sexes are known, they are separated, 
or the bucks will soon fight. 

We have not found rabbits so prolific 
as they have been represented. Ours 
bring only six or seven litters a year, and 
from six to ten little ones at a time. _ If 
more than eight are born, some are apt 
to be ‘runts, which we destroy. They 
crow as fast as ducklings, and. become 
friers at two months. But they are 
naturally so tender that they will fry 
nicely even at four months. 

Each bunny requires a handful of grain, 
preferably oats or mixed feed, daily, with 
a generous bunch of hay or green forage 
of some kind. They eat fruit parings, 
potato peelings, carrot tops, cabbage, 
bread scraps, onions, tree prunings and 
weeds from the fence-rows. We give a 
bran mash to the little ones at weanin 
time. Rabbits require fresh water an 
salt as regularly as a cow. 0. J. 
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RICHT feeding the first few weeks 
eliminates leg weakness, bowel 
trouble, slow growth and other com- 
mon chick ailments. 

And thousands of enthusiastic poul- 
trymen say: “Right feeding means 
Pratt-feeding.” 

For Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick 


















WHICH? The chicks in both pictures 
were from same parents hatched in same in- 
cubator, given identical treatment except — 
lot above were fed Pratts and lot on left 
another brand of buttermilk starting feed. At6 
weeks the healthy active Pratt-fed chicks aver- 
aged -pound apiece heavier than the others. 


PRATTS 
Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 


Most poultrymen after see- 
ing the splendid results from 
starting chicks on Pratts, 
prefer to depend on Pratts 
Buttermilk Growing Mash 
for early broilers and 
record laying dates. 





















Food is the standard and complete 
baby food for baby chicks . . . contain- 
ing absolutely everything needed for 
proper growth of bone, flesh andmuscle. 

Its life-giving, health-building ingre- 
dients are mechanically predigested and 
prepared with care for sanitation and 
cleanliness that even human food ° 
seldom receives. 

_Pratt-fed chicks have that sturdy 
vigor that makes good health and steady 
€gg production in maturity. 

Order from your dealer today! 


“Out of 104 White Leghorn day old 
chicks hatched last year, I raised 
103 and got my first two eggs just 4 
months and 3 days from birth, ie 
been feeding Pratts exclusively.” 


F. T. Lauper, Long Island, N. Y. 





Buttermilk 
BABY CHICK FOOD 


*“With Pratts I raise strong vigor- 
ous chicks with practically no 
losses and without forced 
feeding produce 2%-lb. 

» birds in 100 days. 
A. D. HoneyMan 
Plainfield, N. J. 






FRE Valuable book illustrated 
on“ Raising Baby Chicks.” 
Hundreds of valuable secrets on feeds, 
housing, range, growing, etc. Send 
coupon now! 
RG 


PRATT FOOD CoO., 
Dept. 92, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send FREE and POSTPAID a copy of 
your valuable booklet, ‘Raising Baby Chicks.”’ 








This Coupon Means 30 
Life to Baby Chicks 


py, and 


Wits CAPON Why? 


CAPON GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step 
in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips, where to get the best and 
cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are yy eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copy- 
righted new and revised edition. Regular 

50e copy, prepaid to your address a short George Beuoy, No. 39, Cedar Vale, Kansas 
time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 
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Quick Dever 


= $18.25 simple, durable and 
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Thedemand for 
Smith Hatched 
=. Chicks is doub- 








off ling each season, 
Ka proving without doubt 


their quality. Poultrymen 


the country over have learned 
that “Smith Hatched” means 
Healthy 
and Vigorous 
Chicks because they are 
hatched right. More fresh air 
and oxygen is furnished in the 


forced draft incubator than in 
any other type made. Hot spots 


Chicks with the right start pay 
best,— grow better. 
ease among your chicks means 
‘fq. more dollars for you. 
«If you don’t know of a Smith 
Hatchery in your vicinity, 
write us. Helpful literature free. 


The Smith Incpbator Company 


1987 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


L.. al 


ft 
ey and cold corners eliminated. 
¢x) Better Hatches 


Less d 1Ss- 














GET 200 
EGGS vear 


Get your copy of this fully illustrated 

























Mailed free at 
your request. ow 
Write at once, for | wot 
ited. HOW TO GET 
200 EGGS A YEAR 
< 
uted by Kerr Chickeries, — 
Inc., producers of quali- \ 2 
Dept. N, Kerr Chickeries, Inc. Offices and Hatcheries at 
Frenchtown, N. J. Trenton, N.J. Springfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. 
2 . 
Quality Chicks 

Uf farbs or backyard.” They mature quickly and ‘Keep the cre 

LEGHORNS REDS WYANDOTTES 
Send for my — wa an 


ROCKS 
1927 Chick Book, FREE 
Delivery Guaranteed 


BOx 15 
Frenchtown. N.S 


fact - book NOW! 
the supply is lim- 
is published and distrib- eS 
\ ep 

ty chicks for twenty years. \ 

Sturdy, vigorous, disease-free strains that can be re- 

basket full. 

Full 


W.F. HILLPOT™~ 


















Do Your Own Hatching 


hatch 


Get 
money-makere 
b year after 
year. OG St 


ers will be served quicklyfrom Be 2 " 
our ouse, - Ma! ' 
ou 70 6 id Sti Dez Mein 
ecen rest, Des Meines, lows 


tried and tested 
“SUCCESSFUL” 
fncubators 
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Winter Poultry | 
} Diseases 


Continued from page 70 i} 





tite There may also be bowel trouble, 
is well as lung teouble. There is often con- 
siderable thirst 

Checking this disease calls for drastic 
sanitary measures. The houses and yards 
should be thoroughly’ cleaned and disin- 
fected The same general treatment as 
given for colds should be given, and the 
birds that are affected should be placed 
by themselves. The cankers can be treated 
by painting them with a 10 per cent solution 
of iodin in aleohol or glycerin, or the use of a 
2 per cent solution of argyrol. A 2 per cent 

lution of mercurochrome is also very good. 
This can be painted on with a camel’s-hair 
brush once or twice daily. Place potassium 
permanganate in the drinking water. Give 
the fowls green feeds if they can be had. 


Chicken-Pox 

This condition is so called because of the 
warty-like growths that appear on the 
face, comb and wattles of the affected birds. 
While it is not at all serious in every flock, it 
I ju ntly does cause very severe losses. It 
is often found to be very closely associated 
with fowl-cholera. 

Che characteristic symptom of this disease 
is the small, blister-like eruptions which 

ron the skin. They are grayish in color, 
or may be white. They are small at first, but 
gradually enlarge and are later covered with 
a yellowish or black dry, wrinkled crust. 
When this is removed, the under surface is 
found to be a raw, bleeding surface. These 
may be so numerous as to almost cover the 
head, and in such severe cases, it is not un- 
ommon to find some cankers in the mouth, 
al d some sore eyes. 

The sick birds should be removed from 
the flock and quarantined at once. Each 
bird should be given a teaspoonful dose 
of Epsom salt, and the feed should be green 
material and milk. The affected areas 
should be treated with carbolized vaseline 
to remove the scabs. Then the underlying 
surface should be painted once daily with 
tincture of iodin, using a small .came!’s-hair 
brush for this. A 2 per cent solution of 
mercurochrome may also be used. Clean 
and disinfect everything about the house 
just as soon as possible. 


Ocular or Eye Roup 


This form of roup is known by the chronic 
course that it runs. It is not an acute con- 
dition, passing away in a very short time. In 
the latest stages of the disease, there is a 
very offensive odor in most outbreaks. This 
condition starts just like the other conditions 
that have heen discussed in this article, with 
what appears to be acommon cold _ The dis- 
charge from the eyes and nostrils, in the 
early stages, is foamy in character. Later 
on, it becomes sticky and gluey, cementing 
the eyelids together and filling the nostrils. 

temove all affected birds from the flock 
and give them a dose of Epsom salt. See 
that their feed is laxative and that it contains 
green material. Clean the affected parts as 
well as can be done with warm water in which 
a tablespoonful of peroxide of hydrogen has 
been added to each pint. A teaspoonful of 
baking-soda to a pint of water may also be 
used. The affected areas should be painted 
with a 1 per cent solution of argyrol once or 
twice daily. Or paint them with a 2 per 
cent solution of mercurochrome. 
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Bug: “The big hand is behind now, 
but I’ll just bet you it beats the little 
fellow around” 











POULTRYMEN REPORT 
8070947, HAICHES 


One Pull Turns Every Egg 
Miller’s Patented Trays are one of the 
greatest forward steps in incubator con- 
struction. All eggs turned in one min- 


ute. Save time, insure bigger hatches 
and stronger chicks. Users report 80% to 
94° hatches. 


*“*IDEAL”’ Incubators have many exclusive fea- 
tures, tested and proven successful. Our 38 years’ 
scepersnee enables us to offer one of the best in- 
cubators in construction and performance. They 
give universal satisfaction, produce bigger hatches 
and require little attention. 


MILLER’S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 
HAVE PATENTED EGG TURNING TRAYS 


ie o Miller's 
Ey beat 


FREE Book Guaranteed. 
How to Beccies i ihrip IDEAL for — 
fisehi See ertecs. 
5. W. MILLER CO. 





Send for Trial ° 
Gallon—only 


END no money. Pay the postman. Find out 
what unbelievably wonderful results come 
from feeding Gorton’s Vitamin-Proved Cod Liver 
Oil—so rich in growth producing Vitamin “A” and 
antirachitic Vitamin “D”. Every drop proved full of 
vitamins before it can be sold, and because of its 
richness goes twice as far. Simply send us your 
address on a postcard, and pay postman when oil 
arrives. Use it as per directions. If you are not 
absolutely satisfied—in fact, delighted—with the 
results, we will refund your money. Folder free. 
GORTON COD LIVER OIL CO., Dept. J-2, 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Gorton’s 


VITAMIN-PROVED 


Cod Liver Oil 
For Poultry, Live Stock and Dogs — 
Made by the biggest users of Cod Fish in the World 


QUALITY CHICKS 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock, S.C. 
W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, 
White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Pekin and Indian 
Runner Ducks: $15. per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. atching eggs $8.00 per 100 up. Several 
breeds rabbits. Circular free. Shipments will be made from one 
of our nearest associated hatcheries. 


Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. 


SPST CHIK FoR 27 YERRS } 


— il WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIP- 
Ce i PING CHICKS from our High Class, Heav 

Laying Flocks. Ali leading varieties. AMERICAN 
CERT-O-CULD. WE CAN PLEASE YOU as we have pleased thou- 
sands of others. Full live Delivery Guaranteed, epaid. $9 PER 
ee 1927 Catalog gives full particulars. Bank Ref. 


DOTH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box E, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


= Valuable New Poultry 
(3 68 BREEDS Book Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
incubators & brooders ai lowest prices. 

America’s great Industry. My 45t = 
W. A. Weber, 80x12, Mankato, Minn. 
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Pay for chicks when you get | WE 
thea, Write for big illustrated |S4!® 
catalog. Fine pure-bred stoc 
5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 51, Ottawa, O. 





_ © WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 40 BREEDS 
Gatsby osire Reva Depeene & oes 
HEL DUSSOULO PEE Bete” eine mi 
























State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds. 
Lowest prices. Prompt shipments. 100¢ live deli- 
3 very guaranteed. Val catalogue Free. 

Lindstrom Hatehery, Dept.c Cliaten, Missouri. 





Wau CHICKS © 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 











Mental Carpentry 


| Wrotus KING a puzzle backward, from its 
solution to the original proposition, is 
often more difficult then the orderly pro- 
cedure 

For example, this piece of puzzling car- 
pentry, where it was required to construct 
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Never before have Buckeye 
Brooders offered such out- 
standing values. The Coal- 
Burning Brooder prices are 
drastically reduced. The 
Brooders are improved. The 
mew stoves are larger. They 
hold more coal; they give 





1927 


tion is free. 


Greatest Values Ever Offered 


work and trouble. The im- 
proved Oil-Burning Brooder is 
the last word in efficiency. It 
has exclusive, patented fea- 
tures that no other brooder can 
have. Day and night it keeps 

our chicks warm and com- 

ortable without fuss or worry. 





We us today for the new 
Buckeye Book. It tells how 
to get the big profits from poultry. 
It tells how to raise more chicks— 
with less time and work. It tells 
how to prevent the losses of your 
chicks; how to raise more profitable 
- birds. All this valuable informa- 
Write for it, now. 


This FREE 
BOOK Tells How 


These }« yMOUs 


Buc keye 
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Buckeye Incubators 

Hatch More Chicks 

If you want the big profits 
from your poultry, learn all 
about these famous Brooders. 
Learn about the new improve- 
ments—about the price reduc- 
tions. And if you hatch 
own chicks learn how Bu 
Incubators hatch more chicks; 


more heat; they burnlonger 
without refueling. he new 
Revolving Hover saves time, 







bigger, stronger, better chicks. 
All this information is free. 
Simply write for the new 
Buckeye Book. Do it now. 


THE BUCKEYE gare Po 
2578 Euclid Ave., Springfield, 


Buckeye 


incubators and 








in 8 x 8 checke 
were of exactly the same shape and size. 
Each of the pieces bore one of the numbers 
shown in the completed board. 

Now let how quickly those four 
similar P arts can be mapped out in their 
position It’s more difficult than was the 

irpente we task of joining them together. 


‘rboard from four parts which 





us see 


140 onrys1322 


Built 

of California 

Redwood. Double walls 

—dead air space between; double 
po tae nd hot water heat, copper tanks 
roomy nursery, complete 


Fractional Fruit 


t 
eC | An apple al d a half are worth three-fourths oe a rey to ose Freight Paid east of 
t | of an apple and half a cent. Half an apple Rockies. Pm ta Wisconsins have ae 
d | is worth three-fourths of a pear; so what is 

f the fewest number of whole pears that I can Ril) PLENUES Trial Money Back 

si buy with an even number of cents? If Not Satisfied R¥T 


140 Egg Incubator with Drum Brooder .. . 

140 Egg Incubator with 24-in.Canopy Brooder,$22 

180 Eg¢ Incubator $16.35; with Drum Brooder,$2 

180 Egg Incubator with 44.in. Canopy oy Seo a 
44 in.Canepy 


The Morning Star 


order write down words to 
Intellectually 


In their giver 
fit the following definitions: 














lear; move with rotation; a weasel-like 250 Egg Incubator $22.75,with Cnee 
? | carnivore: anger. See Ean Lncubeter 345-50 ;enh 040 tee Be’ 7 
| Now if the line is composed of the correct OD eee ee “50. Canopy Brood 
f words, words to fit the following definitions nye See Seas Se = 


WISCONSIN BROODERS 


can be struck out: Amusing; withdraw. 


The Our new Improved Drum Heated 

















letters that remain, in their regular 

teh will spell the name of the morning > snail Uroods: Lampburng 8 to 6 
id evar. . ae ~ ays with one filling. Easy to 
assond Rejected Missives clean and ventilate. bur 
— “4 ? : F Canopy Brooders have 

Mary Contrary received four valentines, but famous Sol-Hot heaters; 
S.C. | did not approve of any of them—so back they wickless, hot blue flame, 
Ding went to the bx VS she decided had sent them. no smoke, no fumes. Ab- Jay 
ttes Now Mary was correct in her nomination solutely dependable day 


Seed. of the quartet, but it so happened in her hap- 


and night. Sie} ae + 


+“ hazard distribution, that none of the boys re- 42-in., $13.75 et : give 30 Days neney om 14 
Ly ceived back his own valentine. 52-in., $17.50 back if not satisfied. 18.15 





From the puzzler’s viewpoint, the story is 
| quite interesting as presenting a neat »rob- 


3) lem in theory of chances. When Mary 
returned sque valentines to the four boys, 
















































HIP- what were the chances for and against any 
NCAR one’s receiving back his own valentine? 
thoo- 
Ret. ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 
ome | The accommodating old year: Here are 
itry | five of the various ways,in which the nine 
‘ges. digits can be arranged to make the total 
ens, 1926: week 
hs. 143 871 341 823 523 will b Geir ched Fah re if you 
oy 827 562 726 947 986 TATE | F WATCHERT. Box 820 
nn. _ 956 4 3 859 156 417 = 
- 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 

Ks We must wait until 1935 for another year 

| that can be made the total of the nine 
Pp | figures arranged in a simple sum, as follows: LIV-AN-GRO 
De 341 PRIMARY 
°°. 725 BroopveR 

869 
oy A invention that saves chicks and them 
EDS 1935 . tn -4 ony Roe mig my A Hy 
pont ee riddles: Sardinia, Seine, At- sapere fon fai srfse™ ane re Screen 
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BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
Save *300 to *800 
AND MORE 
Buy all materials direct from manu- 
facturer—save 4 big profits! Guaranteed 
materials. Factory-cut. No waste. 40°% 


less labor. Most remarkable money sav- 
ing prices ever offered! i 
HANDSOME BIG 
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Prices include all lumber, millwork, 
poofing, Pn _— are, pain ts, nails. 
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paid east of Mississippi, 
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ISIMONDS 


SAW BITS 








The same high grade steel found | 
in the most expensive tools 


O wonder Simonds Saw Bits hold their 

edges so long in hard service !They are 
made of the finest steel and wrought by 
men who have spent a life-time in learning 
how to make the finest cutting edges.' All | 
Simonds tools—Saws—Files—Machine | 
Knives—are backed by a near-century of | 
tool-making experience. Specify ‘Simonds”’ 
when ordering. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Dorvn the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
t Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof; sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 

ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 
A trial package will be mailed to you free, also 
color card and full information showing you how 
you can save a good many dollars. Write to- 
day to A. L. 7S Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N 
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much like smokin’, anyway.” Sol went 
along with them to the front porch. 

“What I was thinkin’,” said Kelso, once 
his pipe was going, ‘‘was that, seein’ that 
we have a mee ting of our lodge tonight, you’d 
better come along and we'll just put the 
thing up to the other fellows. I'll notify 
Lum and LaFave to come, too.” 

‘That would be the fair thing,”’ agreed 
Bly. ‘‘That’s perfectly agreeable to me.”’ 

“Funny thing,” Kelso looked at him 
‘about that step ymother business. 


’ 


curiously, 
z our father leave anything?’ 

“One of the best ry and equipmen t in 
our settlement,’’ Bly told him. ‘‘My stepma 
had a deed for it.”’ 


to Bly. “A fair-minded man, but mighty 
set in his ways once he gets his head set. 
He'll say jist what he thinks.” 

“IT don’t want the label of kicker,’’ Gilmore 
was saying, “‘and I don't want to hurt any- 
body’s feelings; but last year, a rain came 

few days after we threshed and my straw 
mo Was as green as that carpet with sprouted 
wheat. I figure at least a fourth of the 
grain was blown over. At $1.50 a bushel 
that runs into money.”’ He said his say and 
eat down. A buzz of approval ran over the 
room. 

‘“‘He’s fixed 'em,’’ whispered Kelso, grin- 
ning behind his hand, “he’s fixed their clox.” 

LaFave got up, 
grinning. Bly didn’t 





**All of it?”’ asked 
Kelso in surprise. 

Bly nodded. ‘‘She 
willed it to your 
niece ” 

‘Are you tellin’ 
me,’’ blurted Kelso, 
leaning forward in 
his excitement, ‘‘that 
you're left com- 
] le te ly out?” 

‘That's about the 
size of it,’’ admitted 
Bly. “T don’t aim 
to contest the will.” 

“It’s Lum Petrie’s 
doin’s,”” exclaimed 
Kelso. “I never 
could see what Ann 
ever saw likable 
about him. I know 
she wouldn’t stand 
for a deal like that 
inless he was eggin’ 
her on.”’ He arose 
and began whistling 
softly, looking at 





scope to see i 








like that grin; he 
would much rather 
have seen him rise 
blusteri ing and sterm- 
ing. ‘‘Mr. Gilmore,”’ 
said LaFave, with a 
pronounced air of 
frankness, “hasn't 
stretched the truth 
a bit. You all know 
he wouldn't do that; 
he’s a man of his 
word. But we aren’t 
blowing over the 
grain we did last 
year. Here's a man 
we've threshed for 
you all know him; 
Kit Kelly from up 
about Hyatt Station. 
Mr. Kelly, will you 











Groundhog: ‘This is February 2, stand up and tell 
so I’ll take a squint through my peri- 

7 the sun is shining— 
maybe I won’t have to get up yet’’ 


these men what kind 
of a job we're doing 
this year?” 

Kelly, a tall, stoop- 
ing, red-headed fel- 








his feet. ‘Tell you, 
( onley,’ ’ he said at 
last, “if your tale of this thing is straight, 
and I believe it is, you’ve certainly been 
handed a raw deal. I don’t make any secret 
of what I think of Lum Petrie and that 
crooked LaFave he’s in with, and I’m 
tellin’ you here and now that I’ll see that 
you get a straight deal on this threshing 
job or know several reasons why!”’ 

“T appreciate that,’’ Bly told him warmly. 

“T don’t ask anything but a fair deal from 
any body.’ 

“One thing certain!’’ Kelso spoke vehe- 
mently, “I’ve got 150 acres of wheat of my 
own and you can start on it whenever you 
get ready.”’ 

“In the morning, if it suits you,” replied 
Bly. “I'd like to have the afternoon to go 
over the rig. It’s been a pretty hard pull.and 
the outfit is shaken up quite a little.’ 

“T’ll get ready this afternoon,’”’ promised 
Kelso. ‘And we'll see what’s what at the 
meetin’ tonight.” 


” 


ANDY, after the doctor had dressed his 

hand, was able to help about the rig, 
and with Sol's rather indifferent aid they 
put it in top-notch running order. Bly had 
time, also, to go after the Roc keater, and 
after supper the four of them left for Odin, 
two miles north, to attend the meeting of 
the lodge. About 50 farmers were present. 
Petrie and LaFave were both there, Petrie 
lowering as usual and LaFave scintillant. 
Kelso, as leader of the meeting, lost no time 
in plunging into the business before them 

“‘Men,”’ he said, having called the meeting 
to order, “‘looks like we're about to git balled 
up in this threshin’ business. We’ve got two 
rigs in the field now and we don’t want but 
one. Matter to decide is which one. Any- 
body got anything to say?”’ 

He sat down and waited some time before 
any one moved. Then a stocky, heavily- 
mustached bottom-farmer arose awkwardly 
—a stolid sort of a fellow who spoke in a 
voice so low that the words were scarcely 
distinguishable; as if the mustache smoth- 
ered them. 

“That’s Mase Gilmore,”’ whispered Kelso 


low, arose abruptly. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘you’re right I will. 
As good a job as anybody could do.’’ He 
sat down. 

“They’ve got onto us, 
“beat us to it.’’ 

LaFave was on his feet again. ‘‘Don’t 
take my word for it, men,” he said. ‘You 
all know Kelly, and you know he’s no liar. 
Besides, even if we weren’t doin’ any better 
than we were last year, how do you know 
these fellows that have just come in will do 
any better? Lum, here, knows something 
about the class of work they do. Stand up, 
Lum, ang tell the meeting what you know 
about these fellows. 


” 


whispered Kelso; 


UM scrambled to his feet. “‘I was down 
in their diggin’s last week,” he said; 
“took Kelso’s niece down there to see her 
aunt who was sick. From what I heard 
about them they didn’t have any too good a 
reputation for threshin’ down thataway. 
Some of you might ask them how they hap- 
pened to leave a good wheat country and 
pull 100 miles to get up here.”’ 

Bly sat petrified. LaFave was too smart 
for them. Apparently he had guessed their 
every move and met it. 

“Answer him!’’ hissed Kelso. 
manfully. 

‘Petrie has touched a sore spot,” he said 
frankly. ‘‘You might say we were run out. 
Of course, I could explain that, but then you 
might say I was making excuses; so I'll 
just say we'll match our rig against theirs 
for speed, cleanness or any other test you 
like. And if we don’t outclass them you can 
count yourself granted the privilege of kick- 
ing us clear out of the country.” 

A silence followed his speech. No one 
could mistake his earnestness. It was evi- 
dent that he had won a hearing. 

Kelso arose. ‘‘Men,” he said, “I’m to 
blame for this mixup. I told these boys 
to come in and I’m goin’ to propose a solu- 
tion. We always have been against havin’ 
two rigs in here at the same time. sy oan 
want’s that. So let’s let "em both thre 
a set or two and then give the work to the 


Bly arose 
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rig that does the fastest, cleanest threshing. 
What do you say?” 

No fairer proposal could have been made. 
It was adopted without opposition. Petrie 
and LaFave were assigned a block below 
the road in the river bend and Gandy and 
Bly were assigned an almost identical block 
in the bend above the road, both on Kelso’s 
land, th aeross the river from Sugarland 
proper. Hardly had the assignments been 
made before Mase Gilmore afOse, with a 
boyish gleam in his eyes. 


‘*Men,”’ he said, “I know those two pieces 
of wheat. They're as like as twin calves. 
Now it’s just come to me: suppose they are 
about even in regard to the kind of threshing 


they do, then let’s make it the first rig 
throug! The first rig across the bridge 
gets the job. That will give us a chance to 
see some real threshing.”’ 

That went over with a bang. Every farmer 
there stood right up and declared that he 
was for it, and the start was to be made at 
one o'clock next day. On the way home 
Kelso expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
arrangement. 

“They've got a bigger rig than you fel- 
lows,”’ he said. ‘Besides, they’re crooked 
as a barrel of snakes. Both of them. You 
don’t stand a chance.” “ 

‘Keep your shirt on,’’ said Gandy. ‘“‘We 
can beat their faces and we can beat them 


threshin’. Let ‘em pull their crooked work. 
Crooked people are like crooked roads; they 
start purty but they have a danged hard 
time agittin’ anywhere.” 
LY | Gandy had less than a mile to 
pull to reach their set. Nevertheless, 
they were up at dawn and when tbe sun 


peeped over Alexander Hill a high, clear, 
ringing yell from the Wildcat’s whistle 
greeted him. The boys pulled to the location 


and set long before noon—spending the rest 
of the morning in going over both machines 
again. Gandy’s sore hand did not handicap 


him nearly so much as Bly had anticipated, 
or else Gandy had enough of bulldog grit to 


show sign. Petrie and LaFave’s rig 
crossed the river slightly before noon and 
turned down the river. LaFave waved an 


airy greeting; Petrie did not even look their 
way. 
‘‘Looks like a 48-inch cylinder from here,”’ 


said Gandy “Gives them eight inches 
advantage.” 

‘‘Double compound engine, too,”’ said Bly, 
thoughtfully “That baby’s got power to 
burn, but she’s hooked up too close. Hear 
that rap 

““‘No,”’ said Gandy, “I’m not educated 
enough in that line; she sounds all right to 
me.”’ 

“If he doegn’t reseat that valve,” pre- 


dicted Bly, “‘he’ll knock out a cylinder-head 
one of these days.”’ 

‘‘Want me to trot down and tell him about 
it?’”’ grinned Gandy. 

“Suit yourself,’”’ Bly grinned in reply. “I 
don’t want to take an unfair advantage of 
anybody.”’ 

“You can bet your last dollar,’’ retorted 
Gandy that them birds won't hesitate to 
take every advantage they can of us. We 
don’t want to go off to dinner without leavin’ 
somebody on this engine. I wouldn’t trust 
them as far as I could throw that separator 
by the couplin’ pin.”’ 

“‘We can leave Sol,” said Bly. ‘‘We can 
have Mrs. Kelso send his dinner down to 
him and he can eat while we thresh.”’ 

About eleven o’clock they went to dinner. 
The heat was stifling and increasing as the 
day advanced. Not a breath of air was 
stirring This’s a weather breeder,’ pre- 
dicted Gandy. ‘Too hot. Guess they 
need a rain up here, though. Chris says 
they haven’t had a good rain for nearly a 
month.’”’ 


\ HEN they arrived at the house they 

found the crew gathered at the barn. 
A jovial, joking lot. of men, in high good 
humor and all considerably keyed up over 
the prospective contest. Bly caught Anna 
surveying him at the dinner-table. The look 
on her face puzzled him. She seemed to be 
studying him covertly. He wondered 
whether it was amusement, or aversion, or 
what it was in her face; and heartily as he 
believed he disliked her, he was obliged to 
admit reluctantly to himself that she was a 
decidedly likable girl. 

After dinner they went back to the ma- 
chine. As one o’clock approached -the 
tension tightened. Every one was keyed for 
action. ‘‘We won’t have to worry about 
wheat this day,”’ remarked Gandy, surveying 
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Paul Revere’s memory is preserved for the 

nation by a simple stone in the Old Gran- 

ary Burying Ground, at Boston, Mass. 
+ 


Far more precious than any material 
heritage are the memories left us by 
those we loved. What can be more fit- 
ting than to enshrine this heritage in 
a memorial as enduring as the ever- 
lasting hills from which it comes ? 
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Number One of @ Series 


Paul 
Revere 


Patriot — whose famous 
ride was only one of many 
distinguished services to 
his country; engraver of 
the new nation scurrency; 
silversmith, whose work 
is still the inspiration of 
designers and craftsmen. 


“Mark Every Grave’’ 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
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any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspectionthrough the oari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 
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the eager men. “They're goin’ to try to 
swamp us.” 

“Let ‘em try,” said Bly, grimly. ‘‘This 
grain is dry as powder. You take out that 
dividing board and tell them that you don’t 
care how fast they give it to her so long as 
they put it in there straight.” 

“Believe they're good pitchers,’’ remarked 


Gandy. “I’ve been watchin’ them load 
Time to start?” ; 
“One-half minute,’”’ Bly scrutinized his 


watch; replaced it and suddenly jerked the 
whistle cord twice. Asif in answer came two 
similar blasts from Petrie’s rig below sly 
opened the throttle and the battle was on. 


ANDY’S summarization that they had 

a good crew was verified shortly. They 
kept the bundles flowing into the hungry 
maw of the separator in a heavy, endless 
stream, every bundle laid straight as a die, 
and the old Cyclone ate them greedily, 
ravenously. So heavy was the stream of 
grain coming through the weigher that the 
jaws snapped like those of a turtle catching 
flies. Bly stuck to the engine and petted it 
like a baby, eye and ear alert for any break 
in the rhythm of its song. 

Gandy came around after a while, caked 
with dust, happy and loquacious. ‘‘She’s 
acleanin’ it, kid!’’ he said, proudly exhibiting 
a handful of cleanly threshed grai: No 
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cheat in that grain, and you could put in 
your eye all that’s goin’ over.” 

“How's the wheat turning out?” asked 
Bly 

“Better’n 40, so Kelso figures. He's 
tickled to death. We'll hang up a record 
this day for the world to shoot at a long 
time—if nothin’ happens,”’ he added as an 
afterthought. 

And they did; at sundown, when the last 
wagon had unloaded, the weigher read an 
even 2,000 bushels. And that’s threshing 
grain for a 40-inch separator—for any 








Billy Townboy (seeing a Hereford 
for the first time): ‘Gee! that must 
be an off cow—she’s gray-headed”’ 
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Relief 77 sight 


“The Lord helps him who helps 


himself”. And farmers can 
help themselves in the South-- 
many of them are doing it-— 
farmers who have moved from 
“the frozen North” to “the 
sunny South”. 

All kinds of farming can be 
made pleasant and profitable 
in this Southland-—a land of all- 
year growing season; of low- 
cost labor and living condi- 
tions; of ample home markets; 
of fine schools, churches and 
good neighbors. And fine farm 
lands in the South can be 
bought at moderate prices. 


Full information will 
be sent, free, on re- 
quest; but this Rail- 
road cannot under- 
take to find employ- 
ment for anybody. 
Write G. A. Park, 
Gen. Imm. & Ind. 
Agt., L. & N .R. R., 
Dept.FJ-4, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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New Strawberry 


$700 to 
$1000 
Per Acre 
Profit 


Are you mak- 
ing that much 
on any other 
crops ? 





(One Quart) 


Look At The Size—The 
Biggest Berry on Record 


Big, firm, juicy, delicious—the choice of the table 

the choice of the market. This variety is an 
EVERBEARER—bears in 90 days after planting 
and 10 months out of 18. Yielded 576 quarts per 
acre; one day’s picking, $200. 
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Grown Right—on rich new land. Vigorous, heavy- 
rooted. Plants STATE-APPROVED. 

Shipped Right—Our own special moss pack. Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 


Other attractive offers on our different varieties of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, pee. 
ete., in our catalog—sent FREE. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ROTATION— ORDER NOW 
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BROTHERS 
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(State Certified) 


SAWYER, MICH. 





B. F. KEITH B. W. KEITH 


BOX 44 





Hardy fruit and shade trees, berries, roses, shrubs, 
vines, plants, flower and vegetable seeds—the 
best of everything from America’s oldest and 
largest departmental nursery. 73 years of square 
dealings. 1200 acres. 

Send for free new catalog. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


BOX No. 169 PAINESVILLE, GHIO 


Apple Trees 30c—Peach Trees 18¢ 


Quarter century bargain catalog free. Weak trees are 
costly. Krider’s northern grown means vigor. Prices 
lowest ever. Catalog free. Krider Nurseries, Inc., 
110 Bristol Ave., Middlebury, Indiana. 


Bi Get This Catalo 


FREE Beautiful, color illustrated Vegetable 
Means money to you to know these seeds 


FRANCIS C. STOKES & CO. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 
235 S. 6th St. Philadelphia 
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separator, if you were to ask me, in a half- 
day’s time. 

The sun set blood-red. The heat had 
been blasting, devastating, all afternoon. 
Every member of the crew was as wet with 
honest sweat as though he had been dipped 
in the river—excepting Sol. Sol sweat for 
nobody, unless he was forced to. Gandy 
took the elevator canvas off to protect it 


from the dew, or possible rain. He came up 


to the engine where Bly was banking his 
fire, took off his hat and mopped at his 
grime-crusted face with a red bandanna 
then looked at the red sunset and shook his 
head. 

‘‘Weather breeder!’ he muttered, “‘shore 
as a cat laps gravy!”’ 

“Quit croaking!’’ grinned Bly. ‘Heard 
what Petrie and his partner done?"”’ 

“Only 1,500 about half an hour ago. They 
can’t thresh wheat!”’ 


LY, Gandy and Sol were the only mem- 

bers of the crew that were at Kelso's 
for supper. The remainder, neighboring 
farmers, had gone home. ‘Well, boys,” 
said Chris, ‘“‘you hung up a real record this 
evenin’. And a better job of threshin’ I 
never saw.” 

**‘We had a good run,’ said Bly, modestly, 
“and we had a real set of pitchers; the ele- 
vator wasn’t enrpty a second.”’ 

“How did Lum do?” Anna asked the 
question. 

“‘He’s done danged poor!” 
uncle. ‘Just ashe does everything else. 
Once'started, Kelso vented his entire spleen. 
“How does it come,”’ he wanted to know, 
“that you got what was really comin’ to 
this young feller? Reckon it must have 
been Lum Petrie’s say-so, wasn’t it?’’ 

The girl bit her lip’and cast an irritable 
glance at her uncle, then shifted the glance 
to Bly. 

“‘Ask him!” she retorted tartly. 

“T have!’ retorted Kelso, “‘and now I 
want your say-so.”’ 

“TIT don’t believe,”’ said Bly, wishing to 
terminate an unpleasant discussion, ‘‘that 
you can hardly blame your niece. It wasn't 
ee fault, you know.” 

This won a warm look from Anna and an 
astonished one from her uncle. 

“Well, why in thunder didn’t you say you 
felt that way about it before?’’ he demanded, 
in an injured tone. ‘“‘I was tryin’ to help 
you.” He changed the subject abruptly. 
“‘What are you all dolled up for, Anna?’’ he 
asked. 

The girl flushed and became suddenly 
absorbed in the examination of a slice of 
bread. Kelso eved her adamantly. ‘You 
don’t need to tell me,” he said loudly. “I 
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Charley Evans judged the baby show 

at the Grange carnival last week— 

the doctors say he’ll be up and around 

again by spring. Mort Branner won 
three hog-calling contests last year, 
but they barred him for professional- 
ism after he went to work at the 
stockyards . 
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reckon Lum Petrie’s comin’ over. It’s his 


night, isn’t it?”’ 
“Find out for yourself,” she retorted, 
rising. You seem good at it.”’ 


Kelso looked after her and snorted ex- 
plosively as she left the room. After Bly and 
Kelso had retired to the front porch for the 
after-supper smoke he became confidential. 
“‘Blame-fool women!”’ he said. ‘“‘Don’t see 
why she wants that crook ahangin’ around 
for. But she won't listen to me! She'll 
find out some of these times—likely after it’s 
too late. Anyway, if she burns herself she'll 
have to sit on the blister! I've told her.”’ 

“They’re funny,” said Bly, by way of 


agreement 
“Funny!” snorted Kelso, “‘they’re crazy 
sometimes Anna ought to ‘get married. 





She’s old enough—22 past—don’t see why, 
though, she couldn’t pick on somebody be- 
sides that cussed Petrie! She’s really a 
first-class girl. Now, if you and her Pa 

Bly arose hastily. ‘“‘Got-.to run over and 
bout the engine,’’ he announced sud- 
lenly. Better not stay up for me; I may 
be gone some time.’”’ 


E walked over and was surprised, as he 
I 1 ap} 
th 





see about 


roached the rig, to see a gleam from 

e engine He was certain that he had 
banked the fire and closed all drafts before 
leaving the engine. As he climbed upon it 
he found a great fire roaring through the 
flues and the boiler fairly trembling with 
pressure. Striking a match he glanced at 
the steam gauge. The hand stood at 210 
pounds! 

And the boiler was built to withstand but 
160. He slammed down the damper, 
wrenched open the fire-box door and climbed 
up to examine the safety valve, wondering 
why it had not opened and let the excess 
pressure escape. It was wired down hard 
ind fast with wrap upon wrap of No. 9 
wire. A pair of pliers was lying by the dome 
and with them Bly attacked the wire. He 
barked his fingers, burned his arm and was 
almost blown off the engine when the released 


valve did open, giving vent to a great roaring 


ish of pent-up steam. 

1s Bly climbed back into the cab it oc- 

rred to him that the pliers felt strange to 
his hand, d by the light of the fire-box 
door he examined them. It was a strange 
pair, evidently left by the person or persons 
who had wired down the valve. He cooled 
down the boiler and drew the fire com- 
pletely, t king deeply the while, certain 


that had he been even ten minutes later the 
boiler would have been blown to pieces. It 


was Petrie, he decided, perhaps as a result of 
LaFave’s suggestion. After drawing the 
fire he decided to go back and inform Gandy 


of the incident. Perhaps they would decide 
to set a watch. 


lr was about ten o’clock when he returned 
to the house. A car was parked before 
the gate and he heard voices. He was obliged 


to pass within a few feet of two persons 
standing by the gateway as he proceeded 
to the house. The moon was up and he had 
no difficulty in recognizing Anna Kelso and 
Lum Petri He was strongly tempted to 


confront Petrie then and there, but re- 
frained. As he turned to fasten the gate, 
Petrie’s heavy voice rumbled sneeringly, a 
vulgar taunt Bly vaulted the gate and 
faced him 

“What did you say?” he asked, his voice 
trembling with fury. 

‘‘You heard me!” replied. Petrie insolently; 
“trot on to bed.”’ 

“Petrie,”’ said Bly, ignoring Anna, “I’ve 
seen a few low-down scoundrels, but I'll 
tell the world, you’re the scum of the lot! 
Anybody that'd deliberately try to blow up 

boiler and possibly set fire to the whole 
neighborhood ought to be shot!’’ 

‘‘Are you talkin’ to me?” roared Petrie, 
looming gigantic in the moonlight. 

“‘No,”’ replied Bly mockingly, “I was just 
practising on a speech I aim to make next 

ll! You musn’t pay any attention to what 
I say!”’ 

Having thus expressed himself he turned 
contemptuously and started again for the 


house, and so did not see the bound Petrie 
made toward him. He had gauged Petrie in- 
correctly, not expecting him to retaliate— 


bullies seldom do—and so was entirely un- 
uware of his danger until a cry from Anna 
Kelso warned him. 
“Bly!” she screamed, ‘‘look behind!’’ 
Even in the stress of that moment, as Bly 
whirled, he noted, with a little thrill, that 
she had addressed him by his first name. 


Continued in March : 
























How About Your Photo Here? 
As soun as you've earned your 
first gift we'll be glad to tell 
others of your success. 
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FREE if you are GRAY 














New Safe Way to 
End Gray Hair 


ERE is a way that works wonders by 
plying coloring elements to gray h 
What happens is that original shade is 
tained. If your hair is naturally aubur: 
revert to auburn, If black, black it wi 
No need now for crude, messy dyes 
dangerous to hair. They are noticed 
This new scientific way, called Mary T. G: 
man’s Hair Color Restorer, defies detection 
Some 10,000,000 women have used it. You take 
no chances, 

It’s safe and makes your hair live looking 
and lustrous, Will not wash nor rub off, And 
may be applied only to gray and faded parts. 

Test it free if you wish by writing for free 
outfit—or go to nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores original color per- 
fectly. Your money returned if not delighted. 


Test Free -------+ 


§ mary?. Goldman, 1352-B Goldman Bidg., 8t. Paul, Minn. ! 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 4 

i eolor of hair. Black...... dark brown medium 4 
brown...... auburn (dark red) light brown 

i light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... 
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Even though you 
do not live one 
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A mother writes:— “We live 100 
miles from the railroad with only 
one doctor who is often away. 
When my baby had whooping 
cough we melted several Luden’s 
in hot water. It relieved the cough- 
ing and loosened his chest so he 
could breathe easily.”’ 

(Original letter on file) 
When children have coughs, colds, 
croup and similar afflictions of the 
nose, throat and chest, the exclusive 
Luden menthol blend brings quick 
relief. And there is nothingin Luden’s 
to upset children’s stomachs. 


In the yellow package—everywhere. 


LUDEN’S coven snors 5 £ 
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The Combine Invades the East 


Continued from page 39 








from overly ripe grain. Severe storms 
bore down upon the standing grain, yet 
very little shattering was detected in this 
plat 

Hence, there is without a doubt a big 
saving in costs and grain losses. How- 
ever, other experiments will have to be 
run. Chief among these are the artificial 
drying of grain, and what effect weather 
conditions will have upon the quality of 
grain of prolonged standing. 


Rainy Weather Myth 


Now, as to weather disadvantages in 
using the combine. Climatic data from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau bring out the 
contrast in conditions during the harvést 
seasons in Ohio and Kansas. The average 
total rainfall at Concordia, Kans., is 7.93 
inches; at Columbus, Ohio, it is 6.86 
inches. The rainfall for the year 1926, 
which was conceded to be a year of heavy 
rainfall for the harvest season, was July, 
4.29 inches and August, 5.92 inches. This 
goes to show that the rainfall is not so 
much of an objection as one would sup- 
pose. However, we do have in the 


Table I 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF GRAIN— 
rRUMBULL WHEAT 


Date Hour taken Moisture content 
July 7 4.00 p. m 16.2 per cent 
July 8 3.00 p. m 16.0 per cent 
July 10 3.00 p. m 16.0 per cent 
July 12 1.30 p. m 13.0 per cent 
July 14 3.00 p. m 14.0 per cent 
July 16 2.00 p. m 13.2 per cent 


Table II 
GRAIN LOSSES, BINDER METHOD 
Potal loss in Loss per 
acreage cut acre 
pounds pounds 
Behind cutter-bar 1,541.4 51.9 
Beneath and around shocks 2,501.4 83.9 


Area where taken 


At bundle-carriers and packers 63.2 2.1 
Chreshing, pitching and haul- 
ing loss*..... ioe 1,194.0 40.1 
Total.... . 5,300.0 178.0 
The threshing and hauling loss was obtained 
i previous data, taking 2 per cent as a repre- 


sentative figure, 


Mississippi and Ohio valleys frequent 
storms which lay the crop low before it is 
entirely harvested. This immediately 
raises the objection of having green weeds 
and second growth among the threshed 
grain, injuring its keeping qualities. This 
condition is more likely to appear in the 
oat crop than in the wheat crop 

The size of the machine is > by 
some to be a disadvantage to the use of 
the combine on general farms. Manu- 
facturers have worked upon design and 
have been able to construct a very com- 
pact machine, taking up comparatively 
small space. With a few changes to make, 
the machine can pass through a 14-foot 
gate very easily. The power take-off 
takes the place of the individual motor, 
and a 15-30 tractor furnishes ample power 
for a ten-foot-cut machine. 

The boss of the straw is another factor 
pitted against the combine. The straw 
is required for bedding, and it is therefore 
necessary to rake and bale the straw left 
behind the machine. Manufacturers, 
however, will probably devise a device 
whereby the straw can be bunched or 
baled directly from the machine. 


Table III 


GRAIN LOSSES, COMBINE METHOD 


Total joss in Loss per 


Area where taken 
acreage cut acre 


Behind cutter-bar 905.4 80.1 
Through the combine 251.4 22.2 
Total : ' 1,156.8 102.3 


Table IV 


COST DATA, COMBINE METHOD 





Item Total cost Cost per 
acre 
Man labor, 6 hours at 30 cents 
per hour. . $1.80 $0.41 
Horse labor, 6 hours at 1t2 
cents per hour 72 16 
Kerosene and oil at 1.83 * .43 
Total* . $4.35 $1.00 


*The cost of raking the straw will have to be 
added to this figure. 


Table V 


COST DATA, BINDER METHOD 


Item Descriptive detail Total cost Cost per acre 
a Horse labor 64 horse hours at 12 cents per hour $7.68 $0.27 
Bis tis , » Man labor .118 man hours at 30 cents per hour 35.40 1.19 
sung ( Twine 100 pounds at 15 cents per pound 15.00 50 
Horse labor 138 horse hours at 12 cents per hour 16.56 56 
Chresh- } Man labor 46 man hours at 30 cents per hour 13.80 46 
ing Coa 6 ton coal at 36. 00 per ton 3.00 10 
Threshing charge : oat bushels at 5 cents per bushel 49.75 1.77 
$141.19 $4.85 


Total 


Table VI 


COST DATA, COMBINE METHOD 


Acreage combined equals 82.5 
Item 
Horse labor, 107 hours at 12 cents per hour 
Man labor, 118% hours at 30 cents per hour 
Gasoline, 133 gallons mete erat att eee 
~ Li 5 quarts at 25 cents per quart , 
ruck and driver, 3614 hours at $1.50 pe r hour 

Cost of combine equals $1,075. 
Life 10 years. 
Annual depreciation equals 
Annual interest at 6 per cent 
Combine }) Annual repair at 3 per cent 
overhead ) Insurance and taxes at 1- per cent 
Housing—5.6 cents per square foot 


Overhead for 100 acres. . 
Overhead per acre 
Tracto® GVeFNGRE ..... cc ccccn cece ss 
Wagon overhead... 





Total including overhead............... 


Per bushel oY Jee ates 


Bushels of wheat equals 2,908 


Total cost Cost per acre 





$0.15 
43 
34 
3.75 04 
54.75 .66 
$107.70 
35.47 
32.25 
canna 5.91 
17.92 
$199.25 
1.99 1.99 
CoS thos 51 
te oy age aa 69 
PP ee ee Pn $4.21 
$0.12 
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Linoleum for Floors 


Continued from page 24 











Not only are they durable and easily 
cleaned, but they fit charmingly into any 
decorative scheme, adding just the right 
note of ( olor. 

Linoleum should be laid over as sméoth 
1 surface as possible. ‘Your floor should be 
free from bulges, holes and large cracks; 
otherwise, the linoleum will break at these 
points. Even when the floor is perfectly 
smooth and the cracks of minimum width, 
if a felt base is not used, every board 
joining will finally show through. 

As wood contracts and expands with the 
varying temperatures of the room, it is 


never wise to fasten the linoleum directly 
to the floor. The proper way is to place 
it over a layer of builder’s felt cemented 


to the floor, with the linoleum fastened to 
the felt with linoleum cement. All the 
edges and joimings should be waterproofed 
to prevent water seepage and rotting. 


Make Joinings Waterproof 


Unfortunately, because of the lack of 
permanence of residence of the average 
family, linoleum. is very often laid di- 
rectly on the wood floor. In this case some 
prefer to use a metal binder over all edges 
nd joinings, some prefer to lift the mold- 
ing at the bottom of the baseboard, let- 
ting the edges come under that, and others 
lay all edges and joinings in wet paint. 


In every case all edges and joinings should 
be made as nearly waterproof as possible, 
nor should water be allowed to stand on 
the floor in puddles. Laying new lino- 
leum over old is advisable. If the old 
linoleum is broken through, these places 
should be carefully repaired, by means of 
exactly fitting patches, befere the new 
covering Is i id. 

When linoleum or similar rugs are used, 


it is a good practise to pull the ends of the 
rug an inch or two one way or the other 


occasionally so as to distribute the wear 
evenly over the floor cracks. 
Printed linoleums and felt-base cover- 


ings should receive a couple of coats of 
spar or linoleum varnish directly after 
laying, and another coat annually or semi- 
annually according to the amount of wear 


the y receive 
Keeping Linoleum Clean 


Inlaid linoleum should receive a good 
mopping with soap and water directly 
after laying. When dry, it should be 
waxed and polished as necessary. A 
linoleum floor treated in this way greatly. 
resembles a marble floor, especially if it 
is in one of the many popular tile or block 
patterns. 

Linoleums should never be washed with 
strong soaps or washing powders, nor 
with very hot water. Keep printed lino- 
leums clean by mopping with clear water 
or with an oil mop. Inlaid linoleum that 
is waxed should be treated in exactly the 
same way as a hardwood floor. As lino- 
leum becomes brittle and is easily broken 
when cold, it should be thoroughly 
warmed before it is either rolled or un- 
rolled. 

In cleaning an untreated floor, a 
thorough mopping with hot suds, then a 
rinsing mopping, is usually satisfactory. 
Under no circumstances should a floor 
be flooded with water, as this swells the 
wood and causes it to splinter.‘ As it 
takes almost three times as much energy 
to clean an untreated floor as it does a 
floor treated by the methods mentioned, 
housewives should plan to eliminate the 
untreated floors all through their houses 


as rapidly as possible. 
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Other Guaranteed 
Reliance Products 
Big Vouk Gold Label 
ork Shirt 
Big Yank Flannel Shirts and 
ackets 


M-F-G Wonder Shirts 
Black Beauty Sateen Shirt 
Big Yank, Jr. Boy’s Shirt 


H. Bright Boys’ touses 
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Big Yank Athletic 
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THREAD-RIVETED 
At Every Strain Point! 


Rivets of thread guardevery _ it the best looking work shirt 
point of strain! Right where _ they sell. Only immense vol- 
thepullisgreatest—BigYank ume—millions of shirts yearly 
is strongest. Ripping practi- —makes possible this won- 
cally impossible. A perfected derful value. And Big Yank 
fabric, specially woven, adds is guaranteed absolutely 
still more to the wearing against defect in material or 
quality. workmanship. 


Oversize—throughout— Ask your dealer for Big 
loose inarmholesandsleeves Yank, today! Or, if he can’t 
—Big Yank never binds. Just supply you, send only $2 for 
solid comfort. Dealers claim two shirts to 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Ideal VECTO’S scientific, 
heat-rib construction makes 
possible the heating of far 
more space than an ordinary 
stove, and with less fuel! For 
those not prepared to buy Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water 
Radiator Heating, the Ideal VECTO Warm Air 
Heater offers the best bargain today. Price $97 
(freight extra); $10 down. All dealers! Catalog free. 
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Housework often CAUSES OVET- 


“PAIN WAS LIKE A 
KNIFE STAB” 





Once helpless from lame back, 
now does all her own work 





Made practically helpless by a strained 
back, an active young housewife tried 
everything she could think of, and at 
last found quick and complete relief 
| from a ‘simple, old-fashioned remedy. 


“The pain in my back was like a 
knife stab,’’ she writes, ‘‘and it left 
me helpless. Sloan’s Liniment was 
given to me to ease the pain, and I am 
now able to do all my own work.” 


Sloan’s gets results because it 
doesn’t just deaden the pain. It 
stirs up the body’s own forces to get 
rid of the cause. 


Just pat it on lightly, and at once 
stiff, contracted musclés relax, the pain 
stops, and soon normal conditions are 
restored. 

Get a bottle today. So clean and 
easy to use. All druggists—35 cents. 
Dr..Earl S. Sloan, 113 W. 18th Street, 
New York on 
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| Animals as Weather Prophets 


By Willis E. Hurd 











“Everything is lovely and the goose honks high’’ 


LOT of lore has come down to us in 
some form or other about the reac- 
tion of animals to weather. There 


is, of course, a lot of bunk connected with 
this, as with all other kinds of popular 
weather forecasting. We do know, how- 
ever, that animal life is more or less sensi- 
tive to immediate weather and its changes, 
and we are also learning that such popular 
beliefs as the ohe about the thickness or 
spottedness of the goose-bone foretelling 


@ the character of the coming winter, are 


pure and unadulterated myth. 

However, the line about everything 
being lovely when the goose honks high 
has some truth in it. Many, if not most, 








| 
} A pig stood at dawn in his pen 
While the farmer’s boy poured and 
said ‘*‘When.”’ 
Said the pig, “‘If I’m fat 
| I’ll need all of that, 
And I’d like something extra at 
ten’’ 





= 





birds fly higher in fair than in rainy 
weather, or in weather when there is 
preparation for a storm. Fair weather is 
connected with high atmospheric pressure, 

and cloudy, stormy weather is usually 
connected with decreasing pressure. There 
being more weight of the atmosphere upon 
the bird’s surface in fair weather, there- 
fore, the creature naturally flies higher 
then, because of the greater ease in flight 
in the upper regions. Therefore, the high- 
honking goose indicates lovely weather. 


When Birds Fly Low 


As a youngster in the hay-field, I often 
noticed the low flight of swallows pre- 
ceding a general rain-storm. They would 
skim within a very few feet of the ground, 
and we would follow their advice -_ 
hustle our hay into the barn as quickly 
possible, for ‘their every low swing and 
twitter called out to us a warning of rain. 
The pressure being low at such a time, 
the swallows uneasily flew likewise. 

Farm animals react to the weather as 
quickly as do birds of the air. More than 
100 years ago it was found that donkeys, 
among other beasts, were often uneasy 
before a rain, shaking their ears and 
braying, whence originated the following 
couplet: 


“Tis time to cock your hay and corn 
When the old donkey blows his horn.”’ 


Actions of Cows, Dogs, Sheep 


It is also said that dogs like to dig 
much in the earth before a storm; also 
that at that time the sheep crop the pas- 
tures most eagerly; while cows are said 
to lie down earlier in the morning on days 
when rain is later expected. It is said, 
too, that chicks will always take to cover 
before or during a brief shower, but if 
they sense the rain to be of longer dura- 
tion, they refuse to be cooped up for too 
long and so stay out in-it. From Scot- 


land comes the saying that 
bees enter the hive and none leave it, 
rain is near.” 

From the foregoing it seems that 
most of the familiar animal weather fore- 
castings relate to stormy weather, and 
after all, is this not as it should be? When 
all nature is fine and pleasant, and the 
sun or the stars are shining, the whole 
living world goes smilingly and smoothly 
along with it in an unnoticeable way. 
Therefore it is only natural that men 
should notice any departure from the fair- 
day habits among the birds, beasts or in- 
sects, with -which they often or con- 
stantly come in contact. Besides, we 
are often more interested in knowing if 
it is going to rain tomorrow than if it is 
going to shine. Most everybody likes 
fair weather, but few like foul. 


aq 


A Drag for Breaking Stalks 


N our section, corn ground is usually 

sown to wheat or oats. It is advisable, 
therefore, to break down the corn stubble 
sometime during the winter so as to save 
the grain-binder when the wheat is. cut 
the following season. Most of our neigh- 
bors, in breaking the stubble, select a 
frosty morning when the snow is off the 
ground. The stalks are frozen stiff at 
such times and will snap off at the ground 
when bent over. We still see some farmers 
using an old method that we abandoned 
years ago. 

Our new method is to use a fairly heavy 
pole, 25 or 30 feet long. One end of a long 
chain is looped about the pole five or six 
feet from one end, and the other end of 
the chain is fastened likewise at the other 
end of the pole. This chain, or connected 
chains if one is too short, should be long 
enough that when a team is hitched to the 
center of it, the team will be at least ten 
feet in front of the pole. The reins are 
lengthened so that one man can drive the 
team, walking behind the pole. Blocks 
can be nailed to the pole to prevent the 
chain ends’ working toward the center of 
the pole. 

When the team is hitched-n the center, 
and one end of the pole engages a corn- 
shock or stump, the other end will simply 
swing forward, thus giving the pole an 


»angle that will allow it to slide sidewise 


past the shock. The shock past, the pole 
unmediately rights itself. P. Ce@ 





nce | could lick a dozen 
cats 
And feel as fine as silk 
But now that | am Getting old, 
All | can tick is —miik. 
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This Over 
with Your Wife 
—A New Life of Independence 


the 





ETTLE on a farm of five or ten acres or more 


kind of farm being laid out to bring hundreds of 
good citizens to the virgin country immediately back of 


Venice, Florida. 


Forget biting frosts, gambling on crops and paying high 
prices for things you can’t raise, and getting low prices 
for what you do raise. 


Farmers, good industrious people, like these young folks, 
in the Florida counties of Manatee and Sarasota, have 
made $500 and more an acre a year without such aid as 
is now provided by the Venice Farm Board. 


The board sells at moderate prices, on liberal terms, 
farms of sound title, located on good roads, with land 
cleared and ready to plant, and main drainage available. 
Venice Farms are now being developed as one of the 
leading agricultural sections of the United States 

Further, this board supplies information about market- 
ing outlets and the crops favored by market conditions. 
So, in addition to taking good advantage of the pro- 
ductivity and fertility of the soil the Venice farmer can 
get in line for the highest prices in the early markets. 
Crops in this part of Florida are extremely early. 


Two, three, four crops ayear. Winter is a gentle sum- 
mer. Work gets results—crops spring up under the 
liberal sun and ample rain. Venice farms have artesian 


Penice Florida, 
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Venice 
Farm Facts 


Located in the Manatee district, 
tated first in productivity in state. 
Average maximum temperature 27 
years 90.5°; average minimum 
63.5°; average rainfall 48.97 inches 
annually. 

315 to 345 growing days. 

Venice Nursery and Experimental 
Farm propagating crops best suited 
to the soils. 

Venice Marketing Bireau assists 
co-operative packing, shipping, 
selling. 

Florida crop values have increased 
130% in ten years—U. S. average 
only 9% 











wells as an added assurance. The living advantages are 
manifold—good roads, a fine city and the friendly Gulf. 
The farmer who applies real industry here can enjoy 
the best things of life amid the most livable conditions. 


Solid authority for these statements is found in the fact 
that the city, industries and farms of Venice are backed 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers which for 
more than. sixty years has sought the improvement of 
working and living conditions. 

Under the direction of the Venice Farm Board a 
booklet has been prepared faithfully describing and 
illustrating this opportunity. Read it to understand 
more fully the reasons why the most able type of farmers 
are visiting Venice Farms, and then locating here. 


THE VENICE COMPANY 
Owned by The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
The facts in these advertisements, and the 5 and possgredhe in the 
booklet, ““A New Life of Independence,” are supplied by the Venice Farm Board 
and are based on close daily observation of local pt Rk on the Farms of 
Venice, Florida. 





THE VENICE COMPANY, 111 Venice Boulevard, Venice, Florida. 


I shall be pleased to receive a copy of the Venice Farm Board’s booklet, 
“A New lite of Independence,” describ: in detail the working and 
living conditions on the Farms of Venice, Florida. 
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As readers of The Farm Journal know, we have awaited 
long and impatiently the completion of the first core 
borings for potash, in the oil and rock-salt country of New 
Mexico and the Texas Panhandle 

In this article R. C. Shelsé tells of the sensational dis- 
coveries from the first holes drilled. 

The incalculable value of an _ unlimited 
domestic potash salts to American farming more 
justifies the title we have given the article 


supply of 
than 


UST a few weeks ago, a boring was completed in Eddy county, 
N. Mex., from which, to use the metaphor, flows the promise 
of immeasurable good to the American farmer 
[It was not a water well that was bored, or even a shaft through 
which to coax the elusive petroleum, but a deep hole in the ground 
where eager explorers sought K2O0—the priceless potassium 
potash. And they found it, too, and apparently under conditions 
which warrant the belief that enormous deposits of the mineral 
lie under the high plains of West Texas and New Mexico, part 
of the region which is known to the geologist as the Permian salt 
field. 
It has been common knowledge that the potash was there. 
Most of the innumerable oil-well borings in this region have 
shown potash in the mud and water taken out of the holes. 


Why the Diamond Drill? 


But that was not enough. The slushy mass from the 
churn drill does not tell how thick or how rich the 

xtash bed is, and those qualities, with the depth 
velow the surface, determine whether or not the 
potash can be mined profitably. Only the diamond 
drill, which cuts. out a core of rock, undisturbed as 
Nature placed it, can show just how the potash lies. 
The illustrations give a good idea of how this drilling 
is done. It is one of the triumphs of the ingenuity 
of man. 

Samples of the cores from the Eddy county boring, 
“McNutt No. 1 Well,” were shipped to Washington 
for analysis by the United States Geological Survey, 
whose men of science have been searching for natural 
deposits of potash for more than 15 years. It is putting 
it mildly to say that the tests were most gratifying. 
Rather should it be said that they were sensational 
Ten main groups of potash beds were pierced by the 
drill, disclosing polyhalite, the most abundant of the 
potash minerals, sylvite, kainite and others. As 
strange to the layman as they are familiar to the 
scientist, these are the minerals which contain potash. 














A diamond-core drill machine and its crew. This boring 
struck oil, as you can see from the soaked clothing 


the two described are enough to show the possibilities of the field. 


We Must Have More Potash 


Every farmer who knows the first thing about plant-foods, knows 
the necessity for potash. It is as essential to plant life as air and 
water are to man, 
and for that matter 
is just as important 
to the human him- 
self, for without pot- 
ash there would be 
no food plants, and 
without food plants 
man would languish 
and die. 

If almost inealeu- 
lable quantities of 
potash are stored 
away in this, the 
greatest salt field in 
the world, as these 
borings seem to show, 
the American farmer 
should, in the slang 
of the day, soon find 
himself sitting on 
top of the world. A 
plentiful supply of 
cheaper potash will 
be a guarantee of 
cheaper production, and thus a direct boost to the farmer’s profits. 

Once upon a time practically everything that was grown on 
the farm was put back on it, and the soil continued fertile, but 
that day has long since passed. Everything sold off the farm 
takes its toll of potash, as well as phosphoric acid, lime and nitro- 
gen. Each bushel of wheat, for example, carries away nearly a 
pound of the precious mineral. 

Ever since the day when the first potash was spread on 
the first field, Germany has had a monopoly of the 
industry, sending to the United States each year at least 





Cross section of a_ five-inch core 


from Oklahoma, showing a fossil 


sea-shell 





The business 
end (left) of 
a diamond- 
core drill; 
below, the 
bit itself, 
studded on 
the cutting 
edge with its eight Bra- 
zilian black diamonds 
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90 per cent of all we use. The deposits in the south- 
western country, if thick enough and large enough, will 
mean potash independence for the nation. 


More Drilling Before We Are Sure 


As remarked above, potash has been found in many 
locations, covering over 40,000 square miles of the salt 
field. Other discoveries had previously been made in 
Loving county, Tex., just to the south. Astounding 
tonnage figures are suggested by these finds. If the potash 
beds were continuous for a single mile in every direction 
from the core drilling, this two-mile circle would contain 


over 40,000,000 tons of soluble potash. 
On the other hand, the pot- 








from diamond-drill holes, 


for examination 


Cores 


The most promising deposit, 
from a commercial standpoint, 
is a five-foot three-inch bed of 
polyhalite at a depth of only 988 
feet, which analyzed 14.6 per 
cent of pure potash. 

The richest bed, however, is found something less than 
400 feet lower down. Here is a two-foot layer of sylvite, 





containing 18.5 per cent of the much-sought K2O. Think 
of it; 18.5 per cent of actual potash! 
The story could be continued with an account of other of 


beds of varying thicknesses and percentages of potash, but 


waiting 


A sample of Texas polyhalite, one 


ash beds may be mere pock- 
ets. Only the drilling of many 
more holes can determine 
this. It must be considered, 
too, that it is hardly likely 
that this first core-drilled 
well, in an area so vast, could 
have struck the richest de- 
posits. 

With an enormous. area, 
and the possibility of beds of 
mineral both thicker and 
richer, visions are seen of a 

reat American potash in- 
, on oh More power to the 
diamond drills! 





the valuable potash-bearing 
salts 
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I’VE DONE a lot of pipe- 
pioneering. There’s hardly 
a brand or a blend that I 
haven’t tried out at some time 
or other. As man to man, I 
want to say that there is just 
one tobacco that gives me the 
solid, deep-down enjoyment 
I demand of a pipe—and 
that’s Prince Albert. 


When I opened my first 
tidy red tin and got a full 
breath of that rich, mellow 
P. A. aroma, I said to my- 
self: “Old Son, this is to- 
bacco!”” The first pipe-load 
proved the aroma was no 
false prophet. I'll never for- 
get that day. It has meant a 
great deal to me. 


FEBRUARY, 1927 


I stick by Prince Albert 
because Prince Albert sticks 
by me. Its fine, full-bodied 
flavor is a genuine joy. I 
smoke it from morning to 
midnight and enjoy every 
fire-up. There’s no more bite 
or parch in P. A. than you’d 
find in a honey-dew melon, 
and it’s just as sweet. 


The one regret I have 
about P. A. is that I didn’t 
discover it sooner. I’m tell- 
ing this to you now so that 
you may profit by my expe- 
rience. You may think you 
are perfectly satisfied with 
your present brand. So did I 
..- until I tried Prince Albert! 
I’ve signed with P. A. for life! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 


, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


’ If you ask me, 
P. A. 1s 
reat tobacco! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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This Winter’s New 


Movies 


By 
C. F. Stevens 

















Edmund Lowe 


in 
“What Price 
Glory?” 


Superb! 


“WHAT PRICE 
GLORY?” 


Based on the renowned 
Stallings and Anderson 
play, this is the film 
triumph of the year, and one of the best 
ever. The battle scenes have never been 
surpassed. War reduces men to elementals, 
and the Marines are shown as they were in 
France. No overdrawing, but no kid 
gloves, either. Victor McLaglen, as ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Flagg,”’ gives a truly amazing per- 
formance, with Edmund Lowe as “Sergeant 
Quirt’’; Dolores Del Rio as ‘‘Charmaine.”’ 


Recommended 


“THE BETTER 
"OLE”’ 


Syd Chaplin slapstick 
comedy, very, very 
funny. When Chaplin, 
as “Old Bill,” the immortal Cockney soldier 
of Bruce Bairnsfather’s war cartoons, avoids 
capture by assuming a German soldier's 
uniform, among other comicalities, he is 
called upon to serve a German general with 
his meal. Then results the loudest and 
longest laugh I have ever heard in a movie. 


Beatrice Lillie, or 
Lady Peel, as she 
is known in Mayfair, lately of the renowned 
“Charlot’s Revue,’”’ is unquestionably the 
funniest young lady on the boards, a 
feminine Charlie Chaplin. Here she ap- 
pears as the drudge of a ninth-rate travel- 
ing-show troupe, and the result is rib- 
tickling mirth. The director did his best to 
ruin this picture, and partly succeeded 


“EXIT SMILING” 


“BEAU GESTE” With Ronald Colman 

and Alice Joyce, among 
others. The thrilling story of three English 
brothers who enlist in the French, Foreign 
Legion in Africa, each to save the others 
from blame in a jewel theft of which they 
were all innocent. Replete with drama and 
tragedy, the picture touches great heights 
in some of the scenes in the Moor-beleagured 
fort in the heart of the Sahara desert. 
Gloriously villainous playing by Noah 
Beery and William Powell. 


“THE FLAMING Theregular James Ol- 
FOREST” iver Curwood Royal 
Northwest Mounted 
Police stuff. But an inspired director, Reg- 
inald Barker, has made it into a corking 
film melodrama—very likely the bes: 
R. N. M. P. opus ever opused. Renee 
Adoree, Antonio Moreno; a blistering burn- 
ing forest, an authentic Indian dance, 
careful photography; all good. 


A satirical comedy 
based on George 
Kelly’s very successful play of life as she is 
lived in North Philadelphia. Good acting 
and broad dabs of genuine American humor 
should give this picture a wide appeal. 


“THE SHOW-OFF” 


“THE BLACK Douglas Fairbanks in an- 
PIRATE” other gorgeous color 
spectacle. The agile 

Doug, to avenge the death of his father, 


Do you go to the movies regularly, or 
sometimes? Here is what an experi- 
enced reviewer thinks of this season’s 
most important picture releases. Of 
course tastes differ, though. 


becomes a pirate, captures a vessel single- 
handed, and then betrays the pirate crew. 
Lots of jumping and fighting, soldiers who 
swim under the sea, and Billie Dove as the 
ravishing captive Spanish princess. 


Better than Most 


“THE WINNING OF The Harold 
BARBARA WORTH” Bell Wright 

story of the Im- 
perial Valley, you know. Some _ superb 
desert shots, with pretty good playing and 
directing. Standard entertainment for the 
regular. 


Thomas Meighan 
in a pleasingly 
acted, leisurely love story of the Canadian 
Nothing startling, but better 


“THE CANADIAN” 


wheatlands 
than average. 


In this latest D. W. 
Griffith spectacle, there 
is some telling camera 
work. But the wishy-washy acting of Carol 
Dempster and Lya de Putti is only 
partly offset by the good work of 
{dolphe Menjou as Satan, and 
that of Ricardo Cortez. It is 
spectacular, though. 


“SORROWS OF 
SATAN” 


“SO’S YOUR Just 
OLD MAN” trifle 
more 
than moderately amus- 
ing is this comedy, with 
W. C. Fields. He is 
pictured as a harried hus- 
band, who gets in bad 
at home, misses fire on 
a demonstration of his 
newly-invented un- 
breakable windshield, 
and is rescued by a real 
live Spanish princess 


a 


“YOU'D BE 
SURPRISED” 


Raymond 
Griffith in 
burlesque 
on murder melodrama and 
methods of dealing justice. Im- 
moderately funny in several spots. 
The whole play is staged in one 
room. There’s thrift for you. 


At Your Own Risk! 


“TIN HATS” Least satisfactory of the 
big Great War pictures. 
Shoddy comedy, slovenly acting and off- 
hand directing all help to make this pic- 
ture look like two (2) cents beside ‘‘What 
Price Glory?” ‘The Big Parade,” or ‘“The 
Better ’Ole.”’ 


“PALS IN’ Another “Western.” Ho, 
PARADISE” hah, hum. 
‘“‘UPSTAGE”’ They worked hard over 


this picture of the rum 
life of the troupers in a catchpenny vaude- 


ville circuit, but it’s dull. Norma Shearcr 
has a part that doesn’t fit her. 


Wallace Beery and 
Raymond Hatton are 
represented as shang- 
haied into our war-time Navy, which ought 
to be good for a barrel of laughs. But 
alas! they never pan out. 


‘“‘WE’RE IN THE 
NAVY NOW” 


Milton Sills in an or- 
dinary picture of the 
French Foreign Legion 
that can’t compare with the similar pro- 
duction, ‘‘Beau Geste.”’ 


‘“‘THE SILENT 
LOVER’”’ 









































Two more characters 
from the stirring photo- 
play, “What Price 
Glory?” Above, Victor 
McLaglen as Captain 
Flagg, of the Marines; 
left, Dolores Del Rio 
as Charmaine 


Junk 


*“*THE GREAT 
GATSBY” 


Scott Fitzgerald 
made a first-rate 

book, Owen Davis 
adapted the book into 
a nice stage version, 
and then the cinema 
crowd came along and 
botched it, as usual. Every- 
thing delicate or subtle in the 
book came out, and only the blah 
Very bad indeed. 


remains. 


Georgie Jessel, just 


“PRIVATE IZZY 
MURPHY” from Broadway, gets 
off to a dismal film 


debut in this hackneyed ‘‘Jewish-boy-loves- 
Irish-girl” fable. Jessel personally is good 
entertainment; a witty, careful player. 


Lois Moran. They 
may make more in- 
ane movies. I’ve 
never seen one, and don’t want to. 


*“GOD GAVE ME 
TWENTY CENTS” 


Doris Kenyon and 
Lewis Stone. A chance 
to see the worst sub- 
titles of the year; an incredibly weak plot. 


‘‘THE BLONDE 
SAINT” 
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Before the “flu season”’ comes— Wit Oe 
join the “Enjoy-It-Now” Club! § 
The most generous heating offer | ~ 
—| ever made—a wonderful oppor- ——- 


tunity to enjoy furnace comfort 
and avoid the flu and late-winter 


colds. See your <a ey 

CNow its Atways | ssisiee"'= 

pote: 9 
e ‘open house” at the R....2s 
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"Rio T doesn’t take “the oldest inhabitant” to remem- sible, it pays for them, too. Heatrola saves, on an 
| ber when winter was a “closed season” for guests average, 45 per cent in fuel over old-fashioned meth- 
at the R.... home. bgt! way was shut off all win- ods. And such healthful heat! An end to winter 
ter; the dining room, where that old stove stood, sneezing and coughing. 
z was too stuffy to breathe in. Nothing like Heatrola’s convenience and cleanli- 
But now—let Mr. and Mrs. R...... announce ness. It requires so little attention. A dust cloth 
‘ald “open house”! ~— for miles around attends. keeps it looking like new. 
rate And the house #s open—not a ‘ 
avis ee RS shut-off room. Cozy Ace ev- Save those March doctor bills 
bere: erywhere. Instead of that ugly The year’s worst season for flu and colds is just 
-ms stove there’s a handsome Estate shigad. Take no chances— install a Heatrola now. 
and Heatrola, its mahogany finish Your dealer will tell you how easily you can do so. 
— and smart design making every- Or, mail the coupon. 
blah thing more attractive. 
THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
And a real money-saving! House founded in 1845 
mt} | H To quote Mr. R...., Heatrola NewYork—205W. 34d Minneapois714 Washington Ave N. 
or The INTENSI-FIRE not only makes the parties ite Los Angeles—737 South Hill Street 
an — exclusive with Heatrola She f - Mth Ee 2s 
good The Intensi-Fire Air Duct catrola—Lstale Dullds i Mail this Coupon! 





is a patented device built 

into the Heatrola, direct- The Estate Stove Company 

ly inthe path of the flame. Hamilton, Ohio 

They Ittremendouslyincreases CO Send me the énteite of your 

e in- Heatrola’s heating capac- a t-Now"’ Club offer. 

ir low quit . inate om pisaning to build. How 

I’ve ity without using a sing “ can Heatrola save 15% on the 

extra pound of fuel. cost of my new home 


(Check one you wish) 622 


and Name... I ae aE ae 
ant 
Lance Street or R. F. D.. neneigngiiivinghalty 
sub- RE A BES 


plot. the Whole House State 


©) 1927. The Estate Stove C ‘ompany 
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dust is not effective, when used alone, 

against oat-smut. A mixture of one 
part copper-carbonate and two _ parts 
mercuric chlorid controlled smut in Ohio 
tests. Also, copper sulphate plus mercuric 
chlorid, same proportions as copper-car 
bonate mixture. There are commercial 
smut-preventives on the market that are 
just as effective as the old formaldehyde 
method, and they do not injure the germina- 
tion of seed grain. 


Sut preventives: Copper-carbonate 


Husking Cornhusking honors are held 
Champ __ again by Fred Stanek, Webster 

county, Iowa. Stanek took the 
crown from Earl Williams, Illinois farmer 
in the 1926 contest, held in Nebraska. 
Stanek was champion in 1924, but lost to 
Williams in the 1925 contest. Stanek husks 
with a hook, Williams with a peg. Stanek 
husked 28.2 bushels of corn in one hour 
and 20 minutes, the official time of the 
contest. 


Unhulled Tests with unhulled sweet 
Sweet Clover clover at the Virginia Sta- 
tion show that better stands 
and yields have been secured with unhulled 
than with scarified seed. The unhulled 
seed may not sprout on a plate in the 
laboratory, but it does in the field. Scarified 
seed is that which has the hulls removed 
and the seed coats scratched by machinery 
to make the seeds sprout readily. This 
seed costs more than the unhulled seed. 


Top- Eighteen Ohio farmers qualified 
Notchers for membership in the 40-Bushel 

Wheat Club last year. Only 
those who grow 40 bushels per acre on ten 
acres can belong to this club. In 1924 and 
1925, only four men did the stunt. Can 
you do it? 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Fairbanks An older homestead than the 
Homestead Weeks homestead shown in 

the September Farm Journal 
is the Fairbanks homestead at Dedham, 
Mass. This was built in 1636 by Jonathan 
Fairbanks and has been in the Fairbanks 






Grass on Seeding clover and grass in win- 
Wheat ter wheat late in winter when 

the ground is honeycombed by 
freezing is a good plan. If you wait until 
later and use a drill, the wheat may get too 
much of a start before the ground is dry 
enough to work. 

















family ever since. The place is now used 
as a museum and the Fairbankses hold 
their family reunions there. Picture of the 
house is shown. Mrs. J. G. 


“Cottonseed Products for Feed and Fertil- 
izer,”’ Bulletin 341, Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Tex. Free. 




















If there’s more smoke from the grain- 
separator than from the engine at 
threshing time, you won’t need much 
help on the grain-wagons. Smut— 
that’s the reason. Treat your seed 
with formalin or a commercial smut- 
preventive this year. 


The secret of soil fertility is to feed the 
crops so they will yield, and then turn 
as much of the crops as possible back 
to the soil. And rotate! 


If you would have good hay this year 
Don’t sow Sudan or millet, 

But lime a piece of well-drained land 
And sow alfalfa in it. 


Not more credit, nor more acres, nor 





more help, but more open-mindedness 
—that’s the next thing a man needs 
after he gets hold of a farm. 


Quit dab farming—one man raising a 
little dab of this and another a little 
dab of that. If all farms in a neighbor- 
hood would produce the same breeds 
and varieties, selling would be three 
times easier. Rule one of successful 
marketing. 


The same dish, day after day, no mat- 
ter how good it may be, is sure to pall, 
and why isn’t this true of beast as well 
as man? So I say put in a patch of 
beets, and put a few pumpkin seeds in 
corn-planter boxes, this year. How the 
dairy-cows will smile next winter! 








Save the Before pressing the electric 
Battery  starter-button always depress 

the clutch pedal so as to i. ane 
the clutch. This saves the starter the extra 
and unnecessary work of turning over the 
transmission gears which, coated with stiff, 
heavy grease or oil, are hard to revolve, 
especially in cold weather. You thus avoid 
placing an excessive strain on the starting- 
motor and a heavy drain on the battery, 
thereby considerably prolonging the useful 
life of both. E. H. 


Alfalfa and Far apart as they are from the 
Timothy standpoint of feeding value, 

these two crops are often sown 
in mixture. There is no advantage in 
yield from this practise. The timothy may 
reduce danger from bloat, if the alfalfa is 
to be pastured. But why not use orchard 
grass or meadow fescue? They mature 
more nearly with alfalfa and are better for 
feeding. 


Signaling M. G. Leu, Hastings, Iowa, 
the Driver riding the binder behind the 

tractor which was driven by 
his son, had trouble making the son hear 
when anything went wrong with the binder, 
so he arranged a connection between the 
binder and the horn on the tractor. After 
that Leu only had to pull a wire, the horn 
honked, and the driver knew it was time 
to stop. G.H. 


Rat When I moved to this place in 
Killing 1906, I had a great many rats to 

contend with. The boys and I 
filled their burrows from a pond. When we 
would get a den filled with water and the 
water began to bubble, we knew Mr. Rat 
was coming out. We would have clubs and 
when the rats came out we would make an 
end of them with a club. We did this for 
half a day and killed a large number of rats. 
Since then I have not seen any rambling 
about the house or barnyard. | ote ll 
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with a Sensational § Year Guarantee 


This new spring book—just out—is the most important 
ever issued by Kalamazoo. Here are over 200 styles and 
sizes of the newest stoves, ranges and furnaces, including 
beautiful porcelain enameled ranges and heating stoves— , a 
nowhere can you match the quality, variety or value. yk pe = 


Reduced Factory Prices —_— 
Reduced factory prices are now in effect—made possible 
by still bigger production, still bigger buying power. A end OUY. 
New 5 Year Guarantee Bond protects you against 


defects in materials and workmanship. Kalamazoo 
quality alone is responsible for such a liberal guarantee. p— 








So vitally important is this New Free Book that every 
reader of this advertisement is urged to send the coupon =." 
immediately, to be sure of obtaining a copy. Although a 
thousands of extra copies have been printed, the demand : 
will be tremendous. Never has a book of its kind been so a Se and ranges ha 
interesting, so full of valuable information. You will find _ “SS . ) tested and 
quality the highest and prices that will amaze you. ct . an ha 
: tute. 
Pc 600,000 Customers 
coves 2 Read the easy terms— 
Send for this’book today! iony as low as $3 down, Beautiful Porcelain 
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Heating 
Stoves 
20 
Kalamazoo $9 Y fn 
Facts uP 


24 Hour Shipments 
30 Days Trial 
600 ,000 Customers 


26 Years in Busi- 
ness 


Satisfaction or 
Money Back 


Cash or Easy Pay- 
ments 

360 Days Approval 
est 


Safe Delivery Guar- 
anteed 


Above All Else— 
Quality 











Trade Mark 
Registered 





No matter what you are 
interested in—heating 
stoves, gas stoves, coal and 

ranges, combination 
gas and coal ranges, oil 
stoves, or furnaces—pipe 
or one register type —you 
will find them in this book. 
Read the letters of some of 
our 600,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers. Read the Kala- 
mazoo guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back, the 
strongest ever written. 
Read, too, why Kalamazoo 
is saving $1,000,000 yearly 
for customers. 
Then you will understand 
why this great 13 acre fac- 
tory now in its 26th year, 
has become a National In- 
stitution. 


30 Days Trial 
24 Hours 
Service 


By all means fill out the 
coupon below and mail 
today. You will want to 
know how Kalamazoo 
gives you 30 days trial in 
your own home and 360 
days approval test -on 
anything you purchase. 
See how close Kalamazoo 
is to you—24 hour ship- 
ping service saves your 
time—safe delivery guar- 


$3 monthly. Nowhere in 
the world can you get such 
value, such service as 
Kalamazoo now offers in 
this new book. 


Free Furnace 
Plans 


This new FREE book tells 
you how to make a triple 
savings on Kalamazoo fur- 
naces. First it saves you 
\% to \% on the price of 
the furnace itself. Sec- 
ondly, it shows how you 
make a big fuel saving 
every month. Lastly, it 
illustrates how you save 
the cost of installation 
} following Kalamazoo 
























On every page you will see why fac- 
tory prices save you }; to 4. Pictured 
in full color are porcelain enamel 
ranges in beautiful delft blue and 
pearl gray—the very latest and most 
ular of all ranges. Also, ma- 
y porcelain enamel heating 
stoves—now in great demand. These 
enamel ranges and stoves are as easy 
to clean as china dish. T 
enamel is baked in our new i 


‘plant. Once you see them—bright, 
will 


colorful, istening clean—you 

never ie be satisfied with dull, 
drab, black ranges and stoves. Our 
business on them over 
300% last year—that shows their 


popularity. 
Saved $45 Heats Perfectly 
Sullivan, Tl. vege enn Yan, N. Y. 
Stove Co. 


i 
HE 
ei 
UE 
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perfect in every re- i 
adg ~~ Ec 5 vie ae and 
wonderful heater o aoe We 
and baker. I bake had to doors 
with satisfacti and windows and 
and know it will not at only 6 above 
burn on the bottom zero. We never 
or top but bake a could heat the 
golden brown.Saved = rooms with a stove, 
at least $45 and will bat now it is like 
certainly recom- summer when fur- 
mend ae awe nace is checked. 
to our 5 Thank you your 
Yours truly, promptness. 
Mr. and Mrs Yours truly, 


‘Orville Kracht.”” Mr. Robert Truax.” 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Mail This Coupon Today for F R E E Book 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. Coal 

10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. | Cc] 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE catalog show- 

ing guaranteed Kalamazoo stoves, ranges and fur- Ges [] 
naces, and giving Direct-from-Factory prices. Please "*"** 

send also extra complete additional information on comp. 
article I have checked at right. It is understood Ges and 

that this inquiry puts me under absolutely no obli- gon 
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MRS. HELEN H. BALDWIN, Proprietor 
The Farm Kitchen, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


EADERS of some of the 
state farm papers have al- 
ready heard of The Farm Kitch- 
en, on the Warner Memorial 
Road near Devil’s Lake, Wis., 
and its charming proprietor. 
Mrs. Baldwin is a graduate 
of Vassar and got her first taste 
of farm life with the ““Farmer- 
ettes” during the war. She 
liked it, and here she is com- 
bining two of her life-long am- 
bitions—to live on a farm and 
to run a tea room. 

“My work is notall inthe tea 
room,” she says. ““I have to raise 
my chickens during the winter 
for summer consumption, so I 


need rubber footwear badly. 
Besides light rubbers for dress 
wear, I have two pairs of 
Ball-Band galoshes. The four- 
buckle kind I wear around the 
barnyard and farm, but I like 
the Monopul arctics when I 
gototown. They look so neat 
and well dressed and are so 
easy to fasten and unfasten. In- 
asmuch as I pay for my own 
clothes out of the revenue 
from The Farm Kitchen, I am 
a close buyer. 

“That is why I ask for Ball- 
Band. I get longer wear for the 
same money by looking for 
the Red Ball trade mark.” 


AMORY MINEAR, Mgr. 


Rawleigh Ideal Farms 
Freeport, Illinois 


ERE is the home of Sun 

Ray No. AS, sire of two 
world’s champion two-ton lit- 
ters. The latest descendants of 
this famous boar are shown in 
a favorite occupation in the 
picture. 

“Managing a thousand-acre 
farm,”’ says Mr. Minear, “‘re- 
quires footwear — going and 
coming over all sorts of 
ground, from soft field mud to 
hard concrete floors. I have 
one way of buying footwear 
that will stand the test of such 
wear. I ask for Ball-Band and 
I make sure I am getting it by 


Hands busy ... 


Feet, warm and dry 


Rac what these well-known people say about how 





HAT kind of work do you 
thick is hardest on rubber 
footwear? Men who do all 
kinds of outdoor work and who have 
worn all types of rubber footwear, are as 
generous in their praise of Ball-Band as 
those whose pictures are shown here. 
Indoors on hard, cold, wet concrete 
stable floors; outdoors in mud, manure, 
slush and snow, Ball-Band stands the test. 
And footwear with the Red Ball 
trade mark is comfortable be- 
cause it is made to fit the human 
foot. It is a relief to know that 
your feet will not only be kept 





they keep their feet comfortable no matter how 
bad the weather is or how hard the work they do. 


warm and dry but will also be comfort- 
able. You can be sure of comfort and 
protection for your feet in all kinds of 
weather and of more days wear for your 
money when you buy footwear with the 
Red Ball trade mark. 

The stores where you usually trade 
probably have a complete stock of 
Ball-Band rubber and woolen footwear. 

If youhave any trouble getting theexact 
style or size to suit you, write for 
the name of a nearby dealer who 
can supply you. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 307 
Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS 


- LIGHT AND HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT SHOES - WORK SHOES 


looking for the 
Red Ball trade 
mark. I like the 
Ball-Band 
heavy dull san- 
dal [it is shown 
in the picture} 
for ordinary 
winter wear, 
but when it gets 
real cold I put 
on cloth top 
arctics and of 
course always 
have a pair of 
Ball-Band 
short boots 
handy in wet 
weather for wet 
fields. 

“The Red Ball 
is a sure sign of 
long wear in 
rubbers of all 
styles; that’s my 
experience.” 





PETER TIMMER 
Route 6, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


R. TIMMER is one of the reasons 

for the fame of Kalamazoo celery. 

He owned three acres of the finest 

marsh land— especially adapted to 

rowing celery —in the country, and 

his shipments astonished people who 

never realized what rich land an active 

brain and the genius of the Dutch 
farmer can pro uce. 

“IT have had two winters’ wear already 
out of these Ball-Band boots, and 
they are nowhere near worn out yet. I 
wear nothing but Ball-Band—the 
heavy dull sandal whenI go to town, 
and short boots when it’s real wet. 
You bet the Red Ball always means 
good footwear. I always look for it.” 
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Half a Dozen New 
Pictures for 


Our Folks 


All photographs © U. & U 


ITALIANS ARE FAST FLIERS 
There was a good deal of talk about the 


Schneider Cup seaplane races, held on 
Chesapeake Bay. But when the Italian 
team, flying tiny machines like the one \ 


on the right, walked off (or rather 
flew off) with the prizes, there was not 
so much enthusiasm. Never mind, we 
can’t win all the time 





SPEAKING OF 
NECKS 


How’s this one ? 
Mr. Ostrich man- 
ages to get a good 
laugh out of this 
funny world. At 
least it looks like 
a laugh: Maybe 
it’s a yawn 






BOTTLE CARS 
How the U. S. 
Army ships its 
scarce and valu- 
able helium gas 
around to keep 
the dirigibles 
afloat 







































STRIPES FOR 
BEAUTY 


This smart sport 
frock is plain tan flan- 
nel—except where it 
is striped in red, 
brown and another 
shade of tan. Note 
the high neck, which 
is being worn more 
and more 











BEAUTY AND 
THE SHARK 


This creature looks 
like a sugar-beet with 
wings. But he is an 
angel-shark from the 
Pacific. He’s said to 






.s om 












be harmless, but 





somebody else can 
have him for a neigh- 
bor in bathing. We 


A REAL “LOVE NEST” 
They tell us a pair of newlyweds really live in this bungalow in a sycamore tree 
overhanging a brook. It looks cozy and secluded. But what if some disap- 









prefer clams 
pointed suitor came along and chopped some of the roots away 
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With our third factory in 
operation, we can now serve the rural 
communities as efficiently as we have been 
serving the cities. 


Our leadership in city home heating for nearly twenty years 
has been because of a genuine heating service—not just a furnace. 


A 








tee 


CEN 
SA 


Holland Furnaces are built right, installed right, and are sold at right 
prices and on attractive terms. 


Buy Now at Winter Prices 


Our winter prices are lower than at any other time of the year be- 
cause the city demand for furnaces is lowest in winter. But it is just 
when the farmer has the most time. Why not turn this time into 
profit, and let the Holland help you make a truly healthful and 
comfortable home for the rest of your life? Remember the Holland 
Furnace Company is the Largest Installer of Furnaces in the World 


and every job is guaranteed. 








BS Help Install Send For This 
=. S Your Holland FREE Book 


Many farmers have mechanical _ Telephone the nearest branch or write 
direct to our general offices at Holland, 


WOLLAND FURNACE CO. Kyte! ability, as well as the inclination yich. Tet us send a heating expert to 
HOLLAND MICH to save money—by helping a your home to 
Holland Expert to do the instal- explain the 


lation work. This saves one ex- Eistond 1 agr 
- M4 ing System. oo 

pert's time. ligation on your 

part. Fill = the 

This means a splendid saving,and ill send you 
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! Holland Furnace Company 
Holland, Mich. 
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f Send your book on home heating to 
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Food for Growing Children 


E eats more than his father 
does,” is an expression 
you will hear from many 
a fond mother. And it is quite true. My own 
children at 14 certainly ate much heartier meals 
than I either could eat or cared to eat. Growing 
children, if normal, have large appetites, and all 
this is easily understood once the conditions 

of their growing 
explained. 
“‘irst of all, consider the adult. 


bodies are 


By Dr. W. P. Bartlett 


When Hearts Are Young 


for helping the child to attain his growth. 

And here is an important point which we 
are so likely to overlook—all emotions have a 
direct effect upon our digestion. A meal eaten during a fit of 
weeping is of absolutely no use to us, as certain poisons produced 
under such conditions enter the stomach and prevent perfect 
digestion. Therefore, if your growing child detests potatoes or 
any particular food and you force him to eat it, there is a physical 
revolt inside, the gastric juices refuse to 
do their work and you have not only upset 
your child mentally, but you have dis- 





He has ceased growing, so food is 
required solely to remake tissues. 
Every heart-beat wears out so 
much of our tissues. New blood 
must be made and new nutrients 
must be taken into the body in 
order that these tissues may be 
repaired. Once stop repairing our 
tissues and death follows quickly. 
But the growing child (either boy 
or girl) is sure to be more active 
than the adult. No adult could 
race and run, play “‘tag,”’ climb 
trees, roll hoops, and keep on 
the go from morning until night. 
Nature causes the child to do 
this in order to develop the 
muscles. Naturally, all this ac- 
tivity means a big wearing of the 
tissues, so much so that even if 
the child’s stomach is smaller, 
his activities have been so much 
in excess of those of the averag2 
adult that he needs as much 
food as is required by the grown 
person, if not more. 

In addition to this unequal 
activity, quite normal in healthy 
children, is the fact that the 
child is growing. His bones are 
not all hardened, nor lengthened, 
nor has he acquired as much 
flesh as he must have before he 
is full grown. Consequently, 
when all this is taken into con- 
sideration, the parent will under- 
stand why the child eats more 
than the adult and why it is 
normal that the child should 
do so. 

Once this is understood, the 

















turbed him physically and hindered rather 
than helped his growth. 


needs foods that will give him body 
it as well as bone and tissues. Such 
foods are bacon, mutton, lamb, milk, 
; cheese (mild cream), oatmeal (one of the 
best), butter and dried fruits. Sweet po- 
; tatoes have 18.3 per cent nutritive value, 
} while white potatoes have only 9.5 per 
' cent, and the average child prefers the 
sweet potatoes. Then by all 
means let him have them and 
do not scold if he objects to the 
other kind. There is such a 
wide variety of food that it is 
harmful to the child to insist 
upon his eating something that 
he does not like when there are 
other foods which he does like 
and which will not only keep his 
tissues repaired but will add 
. more tissues and make bone. 
There is nothing better for a 
child than an orange and oat- 
meal. The fruit acid will help 
him and the oatmeal will build 
his body. Give him molasses or 
corn-sirup on the cereal if he 
wishes; either will provide fuel 
for the body and make the dish 
more palatable and _ pleasing, 
while the oatmeal itself is a big 
body-builder. 
Fruit acts as a splendid purga- 
pa The more you keep the 
: child’s system purged and free 
Pe from food toxins, the faster he 
. will grow. Do this naturally, as 
the administration of strong 


I URING the winter months a child 
es 














parent is in a position to know 
why it is important that the 
child be given the best of food 
and plenty of it. By the ‘best 
of food” I do not mean high- 
priced viands, but simply food that is best for growing children. 


HEN dining with friends not long ago, an experience of my 

own boyhood was recalled when the mother said to their son, 
“You must eat your potato because it will make you grow.”’ The 
boy refused. The mother appealed to me. ‘‘Won’t it make him 
grow, doctor?” she asked. 

“In a degree, yes,’”’ I answered, out of diplomacy, but when the 
boy had left the table, I told her not to consider potatoes if the 
lad hated them, explaining that there are other foods of more 
value to the child. ‘For instance,’’ I said, for she looked skeptical, 
“potatoes have but 1.5 per cent of protein, and proteins are body 
builders. Eggs have more than 12 per cent. meats from 12 to 25 
per cent, beans 17 per cent, breads from 10 to 18 per cent. If 
the boy detests potatoes as I did, they will do him no good.”’ 

I told her much more along the same lines. Naturally, potatoes 
form a healthy food, but as for real bone-making and tissue-build- 
ing, bread, eggs, meat, cereals, fruits (fresh and dried), milk and 
many other foods have far greater properties in their composition 


Charmingly dressed in crepe paper for their parts in the 
Valentine program 


physics retards{the growth be- 
cause it weakens the young 
system. Apples, oranges, prunes 
and the bread and butter and 
sirup, beloved by most children, 
are the best things to give hungry growing youngsters if you wish 
them to grow strong, sturdy, tall and healthy. 


Courtesy of the Dennison Mfg. Co. 


O not urge a child to eat. If appetite is lacking, wait awhile. 
| ) He is sure to eat later, but if yqu sit him up to the table and 
say, sternly, “Now, young man, sit there and eat that; it will do 
you good,” you are wrong. The food will not agree with him be- 
cause his mental state is such that the food will have no good effects. 

Do not refuse your child a lunch between meals, for if he goes 
on, really hungry and faint, by the time the next regular meal is 
ready reaction will have set in and the lad will not feel like eating 
at all, a condition frequently diagnosed as “stubbornness.” Give 
the children good candy after meals, never right before, and it 
will help more than all else to improve their growth. 

A complete list of food values, the proteins, the carbohydrates, 
the calories or body-fuel units, and the nutriments, is a long one 
and can not begiven here. But you may send to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a government bulletin 
entitled “Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food.” 
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WHEN OVEN 
DOOR SLAMS! 








NO DANGER 
OF YOUR BAKING FALLING 


The leavening action of Calumet Baking Powder doesn’t 
stop until a baking is thoroughly raised. You can open 
and close the oven door—turn bakings around for inspec- 
tion when ever you wish, without fear of their “falling.” 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 


It’s double acting. Contains two leavening units 
—one begins to work when the dough is mixed, 
the other waits for the heat of the oven, then 


both units work together. 
0] o U a L Be sure to ask for Calu- 
met. Always the same— 
&£ un pure — sure — uniform 
baking powder. 
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FOR ARTISTIC INTERIO 
Millions now use Alabastine instead of coieeeaee « or wallpaper. 20 
colors and white give you any tint or shade desired for any surface 
—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. Non-fading,sanitary, economical, 
durable—doesn’t rub off; yet it washes off quickly when required. 


Send 10c for“ Artistic Home Decoration,”’a book by our Home Better- 
ment Expert, Miss Ruby Brandon. Shows Beautiful Alabastine 
interiors in colors. Let this book help you with your decorating problems. 
Alabastine Company, 798 Grandville Aven Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 

beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 

UNION LOOMS from rags “and 

waste material. Home weaving is 

fascinating and highly profitable. 
av onvers are rushed with orders 

o send for freeloom book. Ii 

tweaving and our wonder- 
Dlowgrioek. coal onerated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 346 Factory Si., BOONVILLE,N.Y. 







MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by note Piano, Organ, Violin, 
a — seep, ‘= cas ae 
SPECIAL’ CANDIES net, Trombone ute an other in- 
CANDY at ctue tesico, | Struments—or to» sing. Wonderful new method 
Ragsdaie's “new By ; | in half bad time. = pol Sc. No 
Candy a“ you up at once in “numbers” or trick music. Yosts only few cents 
MONE "W. Miter Ragsdale a lesson. Almost half a million students. 
NEY Barn Blomare83- | FREE BOOK Write today for free booklet, and 
Demonstration Lesson explaining 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, “MICH. this method in detail. Tell what your favorite in- 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL | strument is and write name and address plainly. 
leaks i 












Le eg ces ic» She Opa Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. U.S.School of Music, 572Brunswick Bidg.,N.Y.C. 










BIG MONEY IN 6 Be Your Own 























HE foreign-born residents of the 

United States are the real fish-con- 
sumers of the nation. Shortage of meat 
in their own countries has taught them 
the value of fish as a substitute. Ameri- 
cans have never learned this lesson. Those 
who can afford to buy meat, buy it in 
spite of high prices, and a great many of 
those who can not afford it, buy it anyway. 











There is a great variety of both fresh- | 


and salt-water fish on the market through- 
out the country. The kind of fish obtain- 
able varies, of course, in different sections, 
yet probably there is no section where 
fish of one kind or another is not available, 


at least at some seasons of the year; and | 
as canned and dried fish are always to be | 


had, a few cans or cartons of favorite 
brands should find a place in every pantry. 
Fish well cooked, served with good sauce 


(if the dish requires a sauce) and attrac- | 


tively garnished with lemon and parsle 
offers caleke for meals. The use of cad 
food may well be encouraged in most 
homes. 


For fish chowder, cook a good-sized 
haddock in enough salted water to cover. 
When done, flake the fish coarse, re- 
moving every particle of skin and bone. 
Set aside half of this fish for tomorrow’s 
dinner. To 2 pounds of fish use 1 quart 
of the water in which it was cooked, 
1¢ pound of salt pork, 1 small onion, 3 
potatoes, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 14 tea- 
spoonful of white pepper and 1 quart of 
milk. Cut the pork into small dice and 
heat in a sauce-pan. Slice the onion and 
fry in the pork fat,-being careful not to 
brown, then skim out the onion. To the 
fat add the potatoes (sliced) and strain 
over them the water in which the fish 
has been cooked. Cook for five minutes. 
Add the fish and seasoning and cook 
until the fish is well heated. Add the 
milk and serve. Crackers (pilot biscuit 
are the most desirable) may added to 
the chowder just before serving. 


Serve scalloped fish the next day. For 
this use the cooked fish which was set 
aside, mixed with cold boiled potatoes 
(diced) and cream sauce. Cover the top 
with buttered crumbs and brown in the 
oven. Should any portion of these dishes 
be left over, break up potato and fish a 
bit smaller, add a pint or more of very 
7 thtly thickened hot milk, making a 

elicious fish soup to serve with a cold- 
= dinner. 


Salmon patties are made with 1 can of 
pink salmon, 2 tablespoonfuls of thick 
sweet cream, a pinch of pepper, sifted 
bread crumbs, 2 cupful of finely cut 
celery, 4 eggs, 1% teaspoonful of salt, 4 
tabiapeeatl of cold water, 2 cupfuls of 
white sauce and 8 slices of toast. Flake 
the salmon, add 2 eggs S thtly beaten) 
cream, salt and pepper. Mux and sha 
into small, flat cakes. Coat with the 
remaining eggs beaten with the cold 
water; dip in sifted bread crumbs. Sauter 
in butter until well-browned on both 
sides. Place cakes on slices of hdt toast 
and cover with white sauce to which 
celery has been added. 


Oyster pie is toothsome made with 
either fresh or canned oysters. To make, 
line a medium-sized and rather deep pie- 
plate with pastry. Dredge the bottom 
with flour and turn in one pint of oysters 
with their liquor. With a fork, mix two 
level septate sce of butter with the 
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| ters, adding salt and pepper to taste. Put 


| to a paste; add 14 teaspoonful of salt and 
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same of flour and sprinkle over the oys- 


on top crust, bake until nicely browned. 


Baked salt fish is made with 2 cupfuls 
of salt fish (flaked), 2 cupfuls of cold 
mashed potatoes, 1 pint of milk, 2 eggs 
and 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of butter. Soak 
the flaked fish in cold water overnight or 
boil up several times in fresh water 
usually three times are sufficient), then 
simmer until tender. Drain off the water, 
mix the potatoes with the milk, eggs, fat 
and seasoning, add the fish, turn into an 
oven-proof baking-dish and bake one-half 


Baked shad is excellent. Clean and dry 
the fish and stuff it with bread crumbs 
seasoned with salt, pepper and butter. 
ittered baking-pan, squeeze 
over it the juice of a lemon and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Bake in a moderate 
oven, basting often with hot water and 
melted butter. When done, lay on a hot 
platter, garnish with parsley and lemon 
ind serve with a sauce made of the roe. 


For roe sauce, allow the roe to simmer 
for 20 minutes in a quart of water to which 

teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 

vinegar have been added. Then re- 
move the skin,*pick roe to pieces with a 
silver fork and add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Rub together 2 tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour and add 1!4 
cupfuls of stewed and strained tomato. 
Cook until smooth and thick and when 
ready to serve add the roe and stir it in. 

Creamed tuna fish is quickly prepared, 
especially if you have white sauce on 
hand, ready to be reheated. Enough sauce 
for 1 can of tuna is made with 1 table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter, rubbed 


lace in a 


1 dash of white pepper. Cook the paste 
in a double boiler for best results), then 
add 1 cupful of hot milk and cook until 
smooth and creamy. Flake the tuna, add 
to the sauce and allow to become well 


heated. Serve on rounds of -toast and 
garnish with a dash of paprika. This is a 
very tasty s per dish. 

¢. ¢ 


Methuselah 


Methuselah at 
And never, 
Did he not« 
count 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in lime or in fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert— 
And he lived over 900 years! 
— Medical Sentinel. 


e what he found on his plate 
as people do now, 
the amount of the calory 








» a> ———— 

Miss Hippo: “‘I heard a fresh monkey 

say if I looked in the mirror I’d crack 

the glass. That’s the reason I’m paus- 
ing for reflection’”’ 
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arvelous Flavor 


in Quick-Cooking Oats 





Get Quick Quaker 


leading brand of the world. The 


HE main thing in oats, espe- 
cially if you want your child 
to eat them,is their flavor. 

In Quick. Qnaker the world’s 
supreme flavor in oats—true 
Quaker flavor—is embodied. A 
toasty, creamy richness no other 
oats can boast. Once you taste it, 
you are spoiled for ordinary oats. 


- That flavor is the result of some 
50 years’ milling experience, which 
results, too, in retaining much of 
the “bulk” of oats. The bulk that 
makes laxatives seldom needed. 

Combined with the natural pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and the im- 
portant. Vitamine B of Quaker 
Oats, Quick Quaker provides an 
excellently balanced food — food 
that stands by you through the 
morning. 

That is why Quaker is the 





oats you want. The finest oats 
that can be grown. See that you 
get Quick Quaker when you buy 
quick-cooking oats. F 


Cheaper Than Substitutes 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 20-ounce (a full pound and 
4 ounces) packages. That means 
over 40% more oats per package 
than many substitutes, Hence real 
Quaker costs LESS. Thus, if 

mw you accept a 
substitute you 
alone are the 
loser. Look 
always for the 
printed weight 
on all oats 
that you buy. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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needlessly suffer 


Neglect teeth and gums, and you open wide 
the door to Pyorrhea. That is the reason why 
four out of five after forty (and many younger) 

suffer its dread effects, paving the way to 
* serious sickness. 

So unnecessary! With reasonable care, you need never 
fear the ravages of Pyorrhea. Make it a rule to see your 
dentist twice a year. And start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. 

Forhan's used in time, prevents Pyorrhea or checks its 
course. It keeps teeth and gums healthy. 

Ask your dentist about Forhan's. It is the formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid. . 

Start using Forhan’s regularly morning and night. 
Teach your children this habit. Get a tube today! Acall 
druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
You can be sure of this 


Thousands are keeping breath sweet and fresh this new 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only conceal! unpleasant breath with 
embarrassing odors of their own after you have used 
Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 
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ASES OF THEMES 




















Write for our free Guide Books and | Our New Household Device washes 
“*Record of invention Blank" before dis- | and dries windows, eweeps, cleans 
closing inventions. Send model or sketch walls, scrubs, mops. Complete out- 


for Ins ion and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. | fit costs less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 
VICTOR EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth,Washington,0.C. | HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 





dey anno SNS 


Girls! This Will Appeal to You 


Avis M. Blackstone has been The Farm Journal’s represen- 
tative in her neighborhood since 1923. Her success is proved 
by the number of gifts The Farm Journal has sent her. 

She always chooses carefully from the big list of dolls, 

games, toys, books, jewelry, etc. Some she keeps and 

others she uses for gifts. 

But it’s all easy and interesting and you can do as well 
You'll Do as Well right in your own neighborhood. Your choice of gifts 
And wer gladly print sent free. 

yout photo here tos Fill In the Coupon Now and Mail It Today 








show others. 








The Farm Journal, Department FR-4, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send the Free Outfit that tells how to get rewards and how to choose mine. 











Box, St. 
Name (please print) or R.F.D. 
Post-Office State o aizestoesscquuannadiielall 


DNs yet) venagrnEN aot) smeneemartapnne snot ate aco ' usu stared 

















Better Health Show 
—A Valentine Party 
By Aunt Harriet 











UR club has béen asked to prepare an 
exhibit showing progress in house- 
keeping and homemaking in their relation 
to better health. Please tell us what to 
do. Puzzled. 


Your best plan will be to get in touch with 
your local board of health and the state 
board of health. I have no doubt that they 
will be able to suggest plans and give you 
literature. Such booths as I would suggest 
would be devoted to food, clothing, furnish- 
ings, labor-saving devices and sanitation. 
For a food department, you could show well- 
balanced meals for people of all ages, from 
the infant in arms all the way to grownups 
and the aged. At the clothing booth, you 
could begin with the proper outfit for an 
infant, with proper clothing for young chil- 
dren, school-children and grownups. If 
the actual clothing is not available, posters 
could be used and pictures of sensible cloth- 
ing cut from magazine advertisements. Well 
prepared posters could be used to show ideal 
household equipment, not forgetting screens 
to keep out flies and other insects. 

You could also show labor- and strength- 
saving devices. A well-planned and -fur- 
nished kitchen would make an excellent 
exhibit, or you could collect pictures of well- 
planned kitchens and arrange them in poster 
form. Running water, comfortable chairs, 
a stool on which the housewife could sit 
while performing certain tasks, kitchen sink 
and table set at proper height, should not 
be omitted. At another booth you could 
show a well-planned bathroom and bathroom 
equipment. Here again, posters might be 
used, although I would advise a collection of 
various sorts of towels, wash-cloths, flesh- 
and tooth-brushes, etc., etc. In connection 
with the kitchen and bathroom, you. might 
show proper floor coverings and the durable 
and washable wall coverings which are so 
desirable for these rooms. 


LEASE give some suggestions for 
parties to be held in February. 
Martha W. 


Invitations for the Valentine party may 
be written on heart-shaped cards, using the 
following rhyme: 


A Valentine party I’d have you attend, 

For there you'll meet many a fun-loving 
friend, 

Young Cupid is calling so do not decline 

But say that you'll come to this social of 
mine. 

Date and Time. Name and Address. 


The rooms can be decorated charmingly 
with bare boughs upon which are glued little 
red tissue-paper blossoms. Suspend, amid 
the blossoms, tiny red hearts and gilt arrows. 
Place boughs in jars and over pictures and 
doorways. 


‘‘Kisses for every one” is a game that will 
interest. A dish of unusually “‘chewy’’ mo- 
lasses kisses is passed about, and each 
guest takes one. One at a time guests are 
instructed to eat their kisses. As soon as 
each starts he is to repeat the poem, ‘Roses 
are red, violets are blue, sugar is sweet and 
so are you.’’ The person whose performance 
is most moving is declared the winner of this 
contest. Of course, in the midst of swallow- 
ing a molasses kiss the words are entirely 
indistinguishable, so it will be necessary to 
resort to gestures. 


‘“‘Hearty” partners pair off for refresh- 
ments, thus: The hostess announces that 
she has written a number of ‘‘hearty”’ dishes 
(which always go together) on pink slips for 
the girls and white dips for the men. When 
distributed, the boy having “‘beans’’ hunts 
for a girl with ‘brown bread”’; “‘liver’’ finds 
“bacon”; “ham” looks for “‘eggs’’; ‘‘coffee 
and rolls’; “turkey and cranberry sauce’’; 
“‘pie and cheese”; etc. When all have found 
partners, the hostess leads the way to the 
dining-room, which is, of course, appro- 
priately decorated with a shower of red 
hearts and gilt arrows falling from the light- 
ing fixture. The centerpiece may be a cake 
iced in white with decorations of tiny red 
candies. This is surrounded by a wreath 
made of asparagus fern with little red hearts 
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fastened on very fine wire and arranged to 


resemble flowers 


“Hearty refreshments’’ fer a Valentine 
party include sandwiches filled with minced 
ham, mixed with minced swect pickle and 


moistened with mayonnaise, sandwiches 

with pimiento cheese and olive filling, fruit 
vuunch or hot cocoa, according to the ther- 

mometer, and cakes ornamented with red 
andy he arts 

is a good stunt 
Each player 


*“‘Crossing the Delaware’”’ 


for Washington's birthday. 
has his ankles bound together and is told to 
ross the Delaware’’ by jumping over a 
rug Those who clear it need pay no for- 
feits, but those who do not must recite a 
atriotic poem, sing a patriotic air, tell a 
Washingt inecdote, give a military salute 
or imitate a bugle call 
“Pitching tents” is a stunt in which 
very one 18 given a chance to see how well 
he can } h a string of tents with a pack of 
Isiting ras correspondence or other cards 
equa and thickness. This is not 
easy, so the one-»who can use up the whole 
yack for his string of tents deserves a simple 
yrize such as a box of correspondence cards. 
Additi games, stunts and contests will 
be sent « eipt of a self-addressed and 
stamped ¢ ope. 
LEASE suggest attractions for a 
carniva We want features which are 
money-making, of course. 
Community Leaders. 
A horsesho itching contest will interest 
men You can use the rubber **horse- 
shoes’’ fe indoor affair and charge con- 
testants an entrance fee. Dancers wearing 
old-fashion¢ clothes could dance _ the 
Lancers, Quadrilles, Virginia Reel and other 
old-time f rites. In connection with this 
you could have an old-fashioned fiddlers’ 


audience could pay for the 
oting for the best or funniest 
ostumes a the best fiddler. Folk dances 
in costume given by young (or old) people of 
Irish, Polish, Italian or other European blood 
ire always ll received. 

Young people will gladly pay for the 
rivilege of engaging in this “Cake Walk’’: 
+r of the room or space’set aside 
’’ station a person to be called 


ontest rh 


rivilege 


[In each corn 
for the ‘‘v 


the ‘“‘flagstaff,’’ one of the “staffs’’ holding 
. flag. Couples form in line and when the 
music starts they begin marching around in 
1 circle The flag is handed to the first 
ouple, who carry it to the next “staff” 
where it is handed over. This ‘“‘staff’’ hands 


it to another couple and this continues until 
the music stops (unexpectedly). The couple 
holding the flag when the music stops, wins 
a cake. 

For you could have an Art 
Gallery, charging a small sum for admission. 
The exhibits are of course, and are 
numbered. Catalogs, giving the name and 
number of each exhibit, can be multigraphed 
and sold for few pennies. 

In another enclosure arrange a curio’ show. 
On one table show a group of ‘“‘curios,’’ sup- 
posed to have been discovered in the Great 
American Pie Belt. Display numbered 
symbols which are to represent various kinds 
the visitors to guess as Many as pos- 
Provide pencils and numbered slips 
of paper, and ask each visitor to hand in his 
list, signed with his name. At the close of 
the evening, present a fine pie to the person 
who turns in the best, or the first complete 
list, and present turnovers or tarts to the 
three next best. In connection with this you 
could have a Jack Horner pie, which is simply 
a big pan filled with bran, with a cover made 
of heavy wrapping paper arranged to look 
like pie crust Ask the guests to “‘put in 
their thumbs to take out a plum,” and when 
they do this the ‘“‘erust’’ can be taken off. 
Buried in the bran have small toys or knick- 
knacks, little things which you can afford to 
sell for five cents each. It is simply another 

ersion of the grab-bag, but is always en- 
joyed, especially by the children. Other 
money-making features include “Treasure Is- 
land,”’ “Chinese Laundry”’ or “Gypsy Stew.” 

Other, curios might include a “Mexican 
hairless dog,”’ placed for safety in a deep box, 
the “‘missing link’’ (caged), a “‘perfect foot,”’ 
rare in these days of high Heels, ‘‘falling dew,” 
1 scientific marvel, and other clever ‘“‘sells.”’ 

Directions for arranging the curios, a list 
of exhibits for the Art Gallery and sugges- 
tions for ‘‘Treasure Island’”’ and other money- 
making features will be sent on receipt of 
self-addressed and stamped envelope. Space 
does not permit printing these. 


side-shows, 


“sells, 


I ples, 


sible. 

















At dinner... 


millions enjoy this steaming 
hot drink ...without regrets 


OLD WEATHER. Weariness. 
How you need a steaming hot 
drink to revive your flagging spirits! 


You can have such a hot drink even 
at dinner—without regrets. Without 
sleeplessness. Without jumpy nerves. 
Without indigestion. Millions of 
others do! 





They find in Postum every delight 
that any hot drink can give. Flavor? 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 
From the golden grain it gets its dis- 
tinctive, delicious taste. Try Postum 
at dinner tonight. 


Make this test in your home: Use 
Postum as your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Experience the relief from 
drug stimulation. Note the difference 
in the way you sleep—in the way you 
feel on getting up in the morning. At 
the end of thirty days you’ll have 
results on which tobasea wise decision. 


Four out of five who make this test 
decide in favor of Postum. And this 


© 1927,P.C. Co, 








is a test you will thoroughly enjoy. 
Let Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, help you start the test! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
“T will send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free;and my personal di- 
rections for preparing it, as a start on 
the thirty-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 


half cent a cup. 


‘For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
préfer Instant Postum, prepared in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








| P—F.s.—2-27 || } 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. || : 
i? 


| _ I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. | } 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one || : 
| week’s supply of i3 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. 


Instant Postum..... - Check | 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
| Postum Cereau. . . O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
a Se a 
Ee eS ae 
= eee See | 








"Te Canads, address 
Cawapian Postum Cereat Co., Led. 
45 Front St., East. Toronto 2. Ontario 
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Franklin E. Gageby, Terre Haute, Ind. | 
Bs | 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Formulas for the baby’s food 
that are easily ndned. simple 
in their adjustment and contain- 
ing all the elements of nutrition 
required for full nourishment of 
every part of the body may be 
readily prepared from just three 
constituents—Mellin’s Food, cow's 
milk and water. 






























There is nothing complicated 
or difficult in dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding 
milk and yet, by this simple pro- 
ceeding, food for the full day is 
prepared—food that satisfies, sus- 
tains and lays a foundation for || 


healthy childhood. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food | 
and a copy of our book, “The Care and | 








Feeding of Infants” 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Gg 




















Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Winter Butter 
that Golden June Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of 
cream before churning and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Abso- 
lutely tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE SAMPLE 

Wells & Richardson Co., Inc., 
Burlington, Vermont. 

















Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents 
in coin for our up-to-date 1927 Spring and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
and children's patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 
Be sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado. 





FARM JOURNAL 


THE 








5725. Ladies’ Dress for large figure with slender 
hips. 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 
inches bust measure. 

5722. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, large 
and extra large. 

5692. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

5694. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 




















5700. Blouse and Skirt for misses and slender 
women. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

5703. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5710. Child’s Dress. 3 sizes: 6 mos,, 1, 2 years. 

5711. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

5687. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5736. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5707. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 





HE very durable 

doilies shown in the 
illustration were copied 
from a set made by a New Hampshire 
housewife, who _ used 
them for lamp mats. 
During the war, when 
the price of table-linen 
became prohibitive, her 
granddaughter used 
some of these old mats 
for doilies and found 
them so practical that 
they have been copied 
again and again. 

The doilies are made 
with No. 12 four-thread 
knitting-cotton and 
coarse-steel knitting- 
needles. To make the 
smaller (or tumbler size) 
doily, cast on 19 sts. 

First row, knit 4 sts., 
turn, slip Ist stitch, 


Knitted Doilies 


knit 3 sts. (Slip the 
Ist stitch at the begin- 
ning of every row.) 

Second row, slip 1st st., knit 7 sts., turn, 




















Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on this page 






































knit back. Third row, slip Ist st., knit 


10 sts., turn, knit back. Fourth row, sli 
Ist st., knit 13 sts., turn, knit back. Fift 
row, slip Ist st., knit 16 sts., turn, knit 
back. Sixth row, slip Ist st., knit 19 sts., 
turn, purl back. 

This complet es one section, or point; 
then repeat from first row until sufficient 
sections are made to form a circle. Bind 
off last row and join edges together with 
over-and-over stitch. Draw up loops in 
center and fasten securely. 

Finish with edge made by crocheting 
d. ¢. with 2 ch. between all the way 
round. 

Second row, d. ce. in space, make picot, 
d. c. in same sp., repeat in remaining 
spaces all the way round. 

The last row in each section must be 
divisible by 3, and 1 st. extra, thus: the 
small (tumbler) doily has 19 sts.; the 
middle size (bread-and-butter plate) doily 
has 28 sts.; the large size (plate) doily 
has 37 sts. Caroline While. 

aq 


If You Entertain in February 


lor the red and white scheme in menu, 
and for decorations, use beets, pimientos 
or canned red peppers, abel or pre- 
served red cherries, and currant jelly. 
Clear tomato soup will do for a luncheon 
or dinner having red as the dominating 
note, and cream of tomato soup will pro- 
vide the pink note. Tomato puree can 
be jellied (with gelatin), cut out in the 
form of hearts and used as a salad or as a 
garnish. Red or pink salmon jellied in 
clear aspic makes a nice party dish, and 
can be served as a salad with mayonnaise 
dressing or cut into slices. 


Creamed lobster, oysters or shrimp are 
possibilities when you are carrying out a 
pink and white scheme. To creamed 
chicken or potatoes add bits of red pepper 


or pimiento. A cabbage salad mixture 
served in peppe r or beet cups gives the 
red and white note. Pickled beets, sliced 


and stamped out into tiny hearts, are fine 
for garnishing salads and other dishes. 
Sliced ham can be cut in heart shapes and 
the trimmings ground up and combined 
with other ingredients to make sand- 
wiches. Cottage-cheese can be made a 
pretty pink by adding pimiento minced 
very fine or run through the food-chopper. 
The cheese can be molded into the form 
of small hearts. 


Washington cream pie can be made by 
an old recipe which calls for one egg, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, 
one-half cupful of milk (scant), two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one rounding 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one- 
half teaspoonful of soda. Instead of the 
soda and cream of tartar, modern cooks 
will use one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
sifted with the flour. Cream butter and 
sugar together, add the well-beaten egg, 
then the milk, and last of all, the flour and 
baking-powder. ~ Bake in three round 
shallow pans. 


Cream for filling: One cupful of milk, 
one egg, a pinch of salt, one heaping table- 
spoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Heat the milk in a double boiler, add the 
sugar, flour and salt to the well-beaten 
egg, and stir into the milk when boiling. 
When cool, add vanilla and spread be- 
tween the layers of cake. 

Cannonballs made of cream cheese can 
be used on either Washington’s or Lin- 


| coln’s birthday. Mold the cheese into 


balls not quite so large as walnuts, roll 
in paprika and arrange on a plate in a 
pyramid, topping the balls with a small 
American flag. On another plate have 
oblong saltine crackers arranged in the 


| form of a log-cabin, and pass the cheese 


balls and crackers ag the time your salad 
course is served. 
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The bet decision weever made 


“ J GUESS we're like most families. We always seem to want more things than our 

Sao will provide. Bob wanted a radio. Marion was going to college and 
needed a whole new outfit. I had been hoping to get a new sewing machine, 
but everything else seemed more important. ‘Can’t you wait another year?’ 


the family asked. 
“Then I had an inspiration. ‘Let’s get the Singer first!’ I said, ‘I can make all 
of Marion’s clothes and mine and save enough that way to buy the other things.” 


“They all saw what good sense that was. So we got the Singer at once, and it 
was the best decision we ever made. I've never enjoyed sewing so much. I've 
done work I never dreamed could be done on a sewing machine. And we've 
saved so much that there is going to be no money problem after this.” . 


Maybe you, too, have been putting off getting a new sewing machine because 
other needs seem to be more urgent. If you have, remember that a modern 
Singer is not an expense but the best investment a family could make. Get the 
Singer first and the money it will save and earn will go far toward the comforts 


and luxuries you long to have. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer will do. /The 
nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your home to use for a few 
days in doing your own sewing. You may have your choice of the widest 
variety of models—electric, treadle and hand machines. Any one of them may 
be yours on a convenient plan by which you will receive a generous allowance for 
your present machine, and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 


“Short Cuts to Home Sewing” 


This interesting practical book shows 
you how to save time in a hundred ways 
on your sewing as mA to do all 
? the modish new details of trimming 
—no matter what make of machine you 
may have. The book is free. Phone or 
be ; call at the —- Singer “y [see {3 
f “% phone directo; or “ Of a cop 

: vac NZ Yager bine 


The Famous Singer “S” 


You will find it on the windows of 6,000 
Singer Shops, in every city in the world. 
Ie is the identifying mark of sewing 
machines of enduring quality. It means, 
too, that every Singer Shop is ready 
always with instructions, repairs, supplies 
and courteous, expert service. 

When the Singer representative comes 
to your home let him tell you about this 
service ee | maintains in your own 
neighborhood. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyright U. S. A. 1926, 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


4 mail, to the Sewing Mac 
; Company, Deve, tans oP, Singer Buildi 
New York. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


Biggest towel bargain 
ever saw—and only &&e 
or the complete set. 10 
needed pieces, wrapped in 
itary sealed package. 
very piece guaranteed 
37, 0 Mail Order Co. 


BRR A cacae Vere aree< > 


cludes 2 big huck towels, 

Pa) — jectaves bor- 

colo: rderTurk- 

ish towels, 17x25 in.; 2bleached huck kitchen towels, 

jesse in.; ain bee bleached Turkish towels, 19x34 in.: 

Turkish » wash cloths, about llxll in.’ Send &&c 
4. we will mail towel set immediately. 


Order by No 318 FR8632. Price for Com- 
pa Pape By poy cate Po » Festage 








Imagine—8 splendid blouses for only $1.00. One of 
the biggest values of its kind ever offered. Full cut, 
double stitched throughout, excellently made with 
attached collar, closed cuffs and one pocket. Blouses 
eome in fee fast color Blue Chambray, neat Blue 
puioee mm mys fh mod and striped Percale. Sold only 
ed three. Send one dollar and we 
will mail the blouses to you immediately. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. State size. Order by No. 
218 FK5777. ice, 3 Blouses for only $1.00. 
gain to you. 
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Get Your 
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Order Company, Dept. 318 
seen and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 
id me  sbpstasety FREE your Spring 1927 Style 

a Outfitter showing the newest fash- 
— vin ab a paral ~ all the all che family, dry goods and many 
all at money-saving prices. 
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Which Perfume To 


Choose 
By the Beauty Editor 











T is as natural to love perfumes as it 

is to love the sunshine, the blue sky 
and the first spring flowers. Even men 
enjoy them, though most of them won’t 
admit it. It is to be noted, however, that 
in their shaving-creams and lotions and 
hair-tonics they usually let themselves go 
a bit and choose those which are per- 
fumed. A generation ago, for some rea- 
son, the use of any perfume other than a 
faint sachet was not considered “nice,” 
but no one feels that way any more. A 
delicious fragrance actually relaxes and 
rests the nerves, and makes the world 
seem brighter. 

But the most wonderful thing about 
perfume is its appeal to the imagination. 
So great is the power of perfume to create 
an illusion, that its clever use can make a 
woman seem infinitely more Sere, 
more feminine and more attractive. 
great deal has been written about ae 
one’s perfume to one’s personality. And 
it is important, if you want yeur perfume 
to seem so much a part of you that people 
are only aware of the charming impression 
you create, and not of a separate fragrance. 


Individual Tastes 

“But how is it done?’ you ask. Well, 
it isn’t easy, because people do not all 
agree on what a certain perfume ex- 
presses; and it is greatly a matter of in- 
dividual taste anyway. The best way is to 
ask a number of friends what type they 
think you are (it is so hard to tell about 
one’s self) and then keep sampling per- 
fumes until you find one that you feel 
suits that type. If you are quaint, demure 
or childlike, you may choose violet, 
heliotrope, iris, apple blossom or mignon- 
ette. The delicate, fluffy blonde type may 
use lilac, heliotrope, sweet pea, wisteria 
or one of the light, fresh bouquets. The 
girl with dark hair, white skin and blue 
eyes chooses Jacqueminot rose, lily of the 
valley and the same perfumes as the 
blond. For the true brunette of the more 
Latin type, mimosa, narcissus, gardenia 
and the subtle and spicy bouquets. 

A very sophisticated type may wear 
gardenia, chypre, or one of the seductive 
bouquet odors, sent us under French 
names from Paris. To the dark, oriental 
type, with long, mysterious eyes, belong 
the heavy eastern bouquets, containing 
amber or musk, and suggestive of incense. 
The athletic, outdoor girl should use only 
the faintest of fragrances, perferably 
lavender, orris or eau de Cologne. Of 
course, these are only suggestions, not 
hard-and-fast rules. There are many 
in-between types that may choose from 
several groups. 

Sampling Perfumes 
When sampling perfumes it is not 
enough merely to smell the bottle or 
stopper. You can get the real odor onl 
after the alcohol has. evaporated. Ask 
the person who is waiting on you to 
a drop on the back of your hand, t z 
wait until it dries and breathe it in slowly. 
In this way you can tell what the fra- 
grance will be like in actual use. In buy- 
ing perfumes, it pays to get the best. 
Cheap perfumes not -only smell crude, 
but do-not last. One can usually get 
small sizes of the really good ones, aan 
bottle lasts a long time. 

When using your perfume, instead of 
putting it all in one spot, put little touches 
in. several places—on the lobe of each 
ear, on the eyebrows and on the palms of 
the hands. This will give the elusive, 
tantalizing quality you want. 








Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel agentle, healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of allkinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milderform for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
as or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 

kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Whooping Cough 


Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 
larly at night, as wggtlerful. Introduced in 1879, 
the value of Vapor solene has been dem- 










Send lor deacripticcbochictts 4 
For Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 


High Schoo] Course 
in Yd ream You can com sete 


this simplified 23 
School Course at home 
uirements for cxpranee & 


a Bulletin’ "Bend tor it’ 
AMERICAN ‘SCHOOL 
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Our Largest Liberty 
Bell Bird Club 











URHAM CENTER 


Liberty Bell 


Bird Club of East Durham, N. Y., of 
which Naturalist Vernon Haskins is presi- 
dent and director, is our largest club, and 


we are very proud of it. 
On November 1, 1926, 
writes, the membership was 1,065. At 


the director 


the annual meeting, much new work was 
planned, and an account given of their 








Exhibit 
Liberty Bell Bird Club at the Green 
County Fair 


of the Durham Center 


game preserve, the organization of school 
clubs, the planting of trees, stocking the 
preserve with pheasants, and the stream 
with trout 

Addresses were made by Rev. C. T. 
Robson, John Roe, and Mr. Haskins. 
“Birds or Starvation,’”’ written by Charles 
P. Shoffner, of the parent club, was read 
by the field secretary. Such clubs as this 
one are making history. 


ac « 


Monthly Chat 


February, our shortest month, is one of 
the hardest on the birds in the northern 
states. Provide shelter and see that water 
and food are placed where they can easily 
be reached by our feathered friends. 

For shy birds, place a barrel or large 
box under an evergreen tree, cover the 
barrel with branches, also much of the 
front, so that the snow can not drift in. 
Then place the food inside the barrel. 
Don’t throw feed on the snow. If you do 
not have a feeding-box, place burlap bags 
on the snow and throw the feed on. that. 
Don’t forget to hang up suet. 

Keep a list of all the different species of 
birds that visit your home during the 
winter months; also find out what is their 
favorite food. 

We are receiving some very good reports 
from our branch clubs, and wish more 
would be formed. Speak to your teacher 
about the club work. If you wish, we will 
send her a guide. 

¢« 
Our Liberty Bell Bird Club at Maine, 
N. Y., now has a bird sanctuary and the 
members built bird-houses to be put in 
it. The club has 20 members, and is 
having meetings monthly. Robert Vin- 
cent is the efficient secretary. 


ac « 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

907,257 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Film-Free Teeth _ 
are Healthy White Teeth 


—daily freed of the dangerous film on teeth to which 
science attributes many tooth and gum disorders. 
What many authorities now suggest doing for it. 


health is a film which forms on teeth 

now is largely the consensus of leading 
dental opinion. A film that ordinary 
brushing will not successfully combat. 

As a result, on dental advice, there is 
a general trend among thinking people 
to a new way in tooth and gum care. A™ 
way that differs completely from previ- 
ously employed methods. The new way 
is embodied in the special film-removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


[Treats a basic enemy of tooth and gum 


Now an effective film combatant 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in contact 
with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of deray. 
Film was found to bé the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film-removing method. Ordinary 
brushing was found ineffective. Now two’ 
effective combatants have been found, ap- 
perees by high dental authority and em- 
bodied in a tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Curdles and removes film 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. Pe 
sodent also multiplies the alkalinity of the 


saliva. And thus aids in neutralizing 
mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like 


those in Pepsodent. 
Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
radually lighten as film coats go. Then 
or 10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice 
rovides the utmost science has discover 
or better tooth and gum protection. 





= 


= = 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Sec. 1331, 
1104 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 
Name is aes, 
Address___ oe 














Only one tube to a family 2261 
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FREE J Instructions for Making this 


Ig Bouque 
Gweet Peas 


AY AKE them yourself at 
home, so natural, so 
perfect in form and color 
that your friends will insist 
they are real, And they will 
stay fresh for weeks! 
Making beautiful] flowers of 
Dennison Crepe Paper is one 
of the most popular new 
arts, It’s surprisingly easy, 
costs so little and there are so many ways to use them. 
Youcan make roses, poppies, lilies, carnations—more 
than 60 different kinds. In the house they add acolor- 
ful decoration for table or window. Make them for 
your church, your school, or make money selling them. 


Special Demonstration Offer 
Se that you may prove to your own complete satisfac- 
tion how easily you can make flowers by this new plan, 
we will send you absolutely free complete instructions 
for making lovely Sweet Peas. Simply send coupon. 
= «Dennison’s, Dept, 22-B., Framingham, Mass~ + 
Iam interested in your new method of making 


Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free com- 
plete instructions for making Sweet Peas. 


> 
7 










| ET ee 
Street (or RL FLD.) «...... 
SE ee 
[Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennison-craft? Simply check those 
you want and enclose, 10 cents for each]. 
-.Crepe Paper Costumes...Sealing Wax Craft 
«Table Decorations .... Weaving Paper Rop. 


















New Invention 


Greatest labor saver of the 
age. Makes ironing delight- 
fully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in every home. Ac- 
tually cuts ironing time in 
half and ends hot stove 

drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, indoors or out- 
doors. Saves countless steps. eats gas or electric- 
ity. Cheaper to cperate. Costs only 1 cent for 3 
hours’ use. No attachments. No tubes, no wires 
nor cords to bother with. Always ready. Gives 
quick, regulated heat. Absolutely dependable. Lasts 
a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ Liberal Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how you 
can save hours of ironing time—save work—steps— 
and cut cost in two with this 


AG E NTS | amazing new ironing invention. 
> gd - ‘ k- one send it back 
not satis’ " ust write to- 

EARN BIG MONEY 


day for this Liberal Trial and 
“‘Cash-in’’ on big de- int 


Special Price Offer to quickly 
this Iron in your lo- 
mand. New plan. No eality Be the first to send your 
experience required. name and address. Write now 
Write me_ personally, before you miss this opportuni- 
saying ‘Send ages Wy; Descriptive circular—‘‘A 
Special Outfit er.” ew bad o Iron’’—FREE. 
J. C, Steese, Pres. THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
72 tron Street, Akron, O. 



































AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 


white it. Non-brea! steel mantle. 
No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over s million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
reliable. Complete sample, 
£0 ots. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 
Your rs if not satisfied. 
Wanted 


‘ WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 











: book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how | 
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Next Stop Washington! 


More than 565,000 boys 
and girls are riding in the 
4-H Clubmobile now. A 
large number, indeed. But 
this is only a fraction 
more than one twenty- 
second of the boys and 
girls who could be en- 
joying the benefits of club work. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture states 





that there are about 11,000,000 young, 


people who are eligible. 

There never was a finer gathering of 
representative American girls and boys 
than those which met in connection with 
the International Livestock Exposition in 
December. From Cape Cod to Puget 
Sound and from Ontario to Texas, Ameri- 
ca’s farm youth was represented. Those 
who were unable to attend heard the 
programs broadcast by radio and enjoyed 
the yells and songs each state delegation 
had to contribute. 

Now comes the news that a national 
club camp will be held in Washington, 
D. C., during the third and fourth weeks 
in June. Two boys and two girls will be 
chosen from each state to represent all the 
4-H Club members of the state at this 
camp. The Department of Agriculture is 


preparing a program which will help these 
boys and girls when they go back to their 
state and local camps. 

All this interest displayed by the 
Government, the state extension divi- 
sions, associations of commerce, banks 
and other agencies, shows that club work 
is becoming of national scope. If you're 
a farm boy or girl over ten and under 21 
years of age, you'll only profit by taking 
up a 4-H Club project. 


aq ¢€¢ 


4-H Leadership Contest 


The rules for this year’s contest are ready 
and you ean get them from your state 
club leader or from the Young Folks’ De- 
partment, The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $1,000 will be awarded in prizes, 


as follows: 


Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 
highest club leaders in each group. 

Next month we will have another story 
by one of the 1926 winners. 





A Valentine Party for Young Folks 


F I had a Valen- 

tine’s Party this 
year I'd have it 
different, for a 
change. 

I should give it 
the Saturday be- 
fore Valentine’s 
day, and either cut 
my invitations from 
white paper in the 
shape of a big fat heart, on which I'd 
write in red ink—or, if I didn’t want to 
cut the big cards, I’d write on an ordinary 
sheet of note-paper, over which I had 
pasted or painted lots of tiny red hearts: 


Please come to my party— 
Most promptly at TWO (p. m.) 
Wear your school syit or apron, 
There’s plenty to do. 


I'd bake a great pan of cookies—cut 
out in heart shape. I should pass these 
round at about three o’clock—and be 
pretty liberal—three or four apiece—and 
plan for supper at about half past five. 
A red-and-white color scheme is nice, as 
far as it can be followed. A nest of mashed 
potatoes with ground ham in the middle 
of it, and slices of canned red beets round 
the edge, would be pretty. Milk to drink 
would carry out the white idea. And for 
dessert, white tapioca pudding, dotted 
with red jelly, and little cakes made from 
any plain recipe to which a couple of drops 
of red vegetable coloring have been added 
to make it a deep pink—the cakes being 
frosted white. 

I shouldn’t plan a single game, but as 
all children love to cut and paste and 
make things, and materials are easy to 
obtain, I should plan valentines for 
those who are not likely to receive any. 
Shut-ins, old people, lonely ones are 
everywhere. 

Red kindergarten or red tissue-paper 


Planned by 
the Nyces 





can be bought for 
a few cents if one is 
near a town—if 
not, ordinary note- 
paper, after one 
1as_ scalloped all 
its edges to give it 
the necessary fes- 
tive appearance— 
or cut it into heart 
shape—will make a 
good foundation, to decorate in the most 
“valentinish” manner that the little 
workers (with your advice) can manage. 

Who has an old mail-order book? These 
are full of colored possibilities. Look on 
the colored shoe pages and see the at- 
tractive little groups, children and grown- 
ups. There are so many pretty little 
children in colors on other pages, too. 
Then old seed catalogs always have several 
pages of beautifully colored flowers—with 
several of these catalogs one will have 
material enough for any number of chil- 
dren and valentines. And you will be 
surprised to find how quickly and happily 
an afternoon will pass, and what really 
pretty valentines the children can make if 
you will advise them a little as to arrange- 
ment, and especially as to neatness in 
cutting and pasting. Have plenty of 
damp wash-cloths at hand, and office 
paste—a couple of bottles from the ten- 
cent store; or if that is not at hand, a 
little rather stiff boiled-flour paste will 
do less damage than the ever-dangerous 
mucilage or glue bottle. 

After supper make a list of the people 
who surely won’t have any valentines, 
decide upon which valentine each shall 
receive, and wrap and address them; 
stamp them, too, so they’ll be all ready 
for mailing in plenty of time. 

Do not forget about sick friends and 
shut-ins—old and young. A friendly card 


- or greeting will be a real valentine to them. 








cured if after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
fees Beene Bidg., 1147 & Wiavis, St. tadioospot 
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Our Black Bears 

By Edmund J. Sawyer 
OST bear stories make the goose- 
flesh creep up our spines. Some 
bears, especially the grizzly, really are too 
dangerous to claim much popularity. But 


the black bear, with which I have become 
acquainted in Yellowstone Park, isn’t so 
frightful as we would think, every time he 
says “woof.” 

The first close experience which I ever 
had with a real black bear came a few 
days after I.had been in camp. Following 





oak 
a 


A black bear family 


a bear with cubs, trying for a photograph, 
I was led a considerable distance from the 
main road. After repeatedly stopping to 
look at me the old bear suddenly turned 
and started through the bushes straight 
toward me. She stopped short, however, 
and seeing that I was retreating she eame 
no nearer. This, I came to know, is 
regular bear tactics—to charge a few 
steps and then stop to note the effect of 
the bluff. (Make no mistake. These are 
black bears, not grizzlies. Grizzlies are 
not to be followed at any time. And if a 
grizzly gives you a mere unpleasant look, 
don’t wait for anything further to happen, 
because—it might.) 

On my camera you can still see the 
scratches left by a black bear’s claws. This 
is the way it happened: On making a short 
cut through the woods, I suddenly found 
myself face to face with four bears in their 
midday wallows. As one of the bears came 
walking toward me, I snapped his picture. 
My camera so interested this bear that he 
came right up and shoved his nose against 
it. After I had tried several times to push 
him away he slightly curled the side of his 
upper lip; at the same time he raised his 
forepaw and cuffed the camera. I took it 
he meant business. Some dead lodge-pole 
pines were lying about. Reaching down, 
| took:hold of one of these trees where it 
was several inches thick. After a hard 
pull, it broke with a loud crack; whereupon 
the inquisitive bear made a frightened and 
unceremonious retreat. 


Go = 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 
Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Rrotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,941; 830 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire -to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 


ing, and to have a brotherlylove for farm boys | 


everywhere. 
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“Nujol method is better than 
laxatives”—say the Medical Men 


3. A lubricant is better 
than a laxative. 





VERY person who 
suffers ae consti- 
pation —either occasion- 
ally or all the time—will 
be vitally interested in 


Suppose you could have 
gone with us when we 
consulted hundreds of 


4. Nujol doesnot gripe. 
5. It is non-irritating. 


the following brief sum- 
mary of a recent investi- 
gation among’ physicians: 


The investigators were 
impartial—sent-out only 
to find out the truth. They 
interviewed representa- 
tive doctors all over the 
United States— hundreds 
of them. 


reputable physicians 
about the best treatment 
for constipation — Sup- 
pose you could have 
listened with us while 8 
out of 10 of these ad- 
vised the Nujol type of 
treatment — Wouldn't 
you feel you had advice 
it would pay you to act 
on at once? 


6. Nujol gives lasting 
relief. 


Laxatives and cathartics 
act by irritating the in- 
testinal tract. They cause 
the bowels to frantically 
expel the contents of the 
intestines and thus rid 
the system of the drugs 
that pills and potions 





They questioned them 
about the best remedy for 





contain. 








constipation. Of the 
Nujol type of treat- 
ment one doctor: said: ‘‘It is the most 
natural aid to normal activity of the 
bowels.”"-Another said: “In chronic con- 
stipation the Nujol type of treatment is 
especially successful.”’ ‘‘Laxatives bring on 
the laxative habit;"’ said the-vast majority 
of doctors. ‘‘A lubricantis better thanalaxa- 
tive in both chronic and temporary cases.”" 
Seven doctors out of ten condemned the 
continued use of laxatives and cathartics 
as injurious, habit-forming, irritating and 
inflaming to the intestinal tract, weaken- 
ing its natural functions. 
Eight doctors out of ten advised the Nujol 
type of treatment. Why? Because 

1. Nujol is not habit-forming. 

2. It’s a more natural method. 





Nujol acts entirely differ- 
ently. It contains no 
drugs, no medicine. Its action is mechanical. 


It merely softens the dried waste matter 
in the intestines and lubricates the passage 
so that the muscles of the bowels can ex- 
pel the waste matter regularly, naturally 
and thoroughly. 


Nature-given Remedy 

Nujol appeals to the medical man be- 
cause it is a simple, scientific and safe 
remedy for constipation, no matter how 
severe the case may be. It is gentle in its 
action and pleasant to take. Children 
love it! 

Get a bottle of Nujol from your druggist 
today. Doctors advise it for constipa- 
tion whether chronic or temporary. 


Nujol 


REC USPAT ORM 


For Constipation 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 833F, 26 Broadway, New York City 
(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 


©1926 
Standard Oil Co, (N. J.) 











Send me 4-day trial bortle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Eaclosed is 
10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, “Outwitting Constipation. 
(For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above. and send 20 money.) 


“Regular as Clockwork” CURE chimbuscwecs «sant erdi amdaeiapedetiaie S 
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Keep an Ingersoll 
near your radio 


TIME your radio reception with 
it. And when the time signals 
come over theair from Arling- 
ton, or time announcement is 
made in connection with vari- 
ous features like the morning 
health exercises, set it,and you 
have a time regulator for every 
timepiece in your house. 

The Ingersoll Yankee is an all- 
service watch—a man’s “work” 
watch, or his seven-day-a-week 
watch; a watch for boys; or a 
watch that does clock duty 
about the house—near the ra- 
dio, in the kitchen, or in the 
bedroom. Always sturdy, al- 
ways dependable. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO. Inc. 
New York 


ABATE” 


"Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. ‘‘Never 
fails’’ say thousands of users. At deal- 
ers or 35c prepaid and guaranteed. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., 3712 Liquid 
Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 





















ENGINES — MILLS — SAWS 
Standard for 30 Years 
Non-freezing engines—3 sizes. Roller- 
bearing feed milis—5 sizes. Farmers 
saws. Ford saws. Small size rock 
crushers and pulverizers. Dealers 
everywhere. Quick shipment. Write 

for prices and catalog. 
NEW HOLLAND .MACHINE CO. 
Dept. F New Holland, Pa. 


MESSY DRUDGERY 
NOW REMOVED 


Discov Removes 
Drudgery from polishing table silver, 
auto trimmi —all metalware—and 
furniture. Abolishes sticky pastes, 


@ messy liquids and powders. 
SMS Experience unnecessary. AGENTS WANTED 
© sales self-closing. 
Ww —Two-Thirds Profit — quick cash gains. 
ted territory. SAMPLES FREE. Write 
Today for details. 







(HAPPING - SORES 


freatment soothes the irrita: 
tion and starts the healing if you use 


Resinol 











D. K. LIGHTNING CORP. 1773 Greenleaf, Chicago 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Freezing Maple Sap 


NE of my neighbors tells me there 
is a new process for making maple- 


sirup—a freezing process, he states. 

Can you tell me any more about it? 
G. LH. 
To my knowledge, the freezing process for 
eliminating the water in maple sap is not in 
use by sugar-makers. It often happens, 
however, that when a sudden change in the 
weather occurs, sap 


but cow kicks some. I have never put 
the dilator in over the enlargement, to 
make it stay in place. Kindly advise me 
by letter just how to proceed to make her 
milk easily. Should I leave the dilator 
in between times? i age. Sag 


To accomplish the best results, the dilator 
is ordinarily left in between milkings. Of 
course, certain factors may cause one to 
vary this—the fact that it would be a de- 
cided annoyance to the cow, for instance. 
The idea of the dilator is to stretch the 
circular muscle at the end of the teat. To 
accomplish the most in this direction, the 
instrument must necessarily be left in place 
as much as possible. I do not wish to dis- 
courage you unduly, but these cases are 

annoying to handle, 





to say the least. ‘The 





remaining uncollect- 
ed in the buckets is 
subjected to acciden- 
tal freezing. The ice 
thus formed has been 
found by practical 
sugar-makers to be 
of little value, and is 
usually discarded 
after being drained. 
The sweeter portion 
of the sap, which oft- 
en remains unfrozen 
in the bottom of the 
buckets, sometimes 
almost resembles 
thin sirup which has 
been boiled and is of 
an extremely fine, 
light color and deli- 
cate flavor. The proc- 
ess is one of Nature’s 
own, but as far as my 
knowledge goes, arti- 




















City Chap: “No one would believe 
they could grow birds just like they 
grow vegetables” 


opening completely 
closes in some in- 
stances, and the cow 
loses the quarter. 
Another instrument, 
sometimes helpful in 
these cases, is a teat 
slitter; it looks a 
good bit like a milk 
tube. It has a sharp- 
pointed knife in the 
end of the tube, and 
when operating on a 
constricted teat the 
opening is cut in 
three or four places 
at the end. 


Blindness 


I have a saddle- 
horse that has gone 
blind. First he got 
blind in one eye, 











ficial freezing has 
never been adopted 
by sugar-makers. Possibly a fortune awaits 
the inventor of a practical method of sepa- 
rating the sugar from the water in maple sap 
in this manner. 

The writer has been a practical sugar- 
maker for many years, and if further infor- 
mation is desired, it will be given cheerfully. 

Feeding Silage 
We have just put up a silo. 
should I feed daily? 

The amount of silage commonly fed per 
head daily to the various classes of stock is 
about as follows: Dairy-cows, from 30 to 
50 pounds for those in milk, with somewhat 
less for dry cows; dairy’ heifers, from 12 to 
20 pounds; beef-breeding cows, from 30 to 
50 pounds; fattening two-year-old, steers 
from 30 to 40 pounds at the beginning of the 
fattening period, the allowance decreasing 
as they fatten until only 10 to 20 pounds are 
fed; brood mares and idle horses, from 10 to 
15 pounds; breeding ewes, two pounds 
(sometimes as much as three or four pounds 
are fed safely): fattening lambs, from one 
and one-half to three pounds. 


aca 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Hard-Milking Cow 


I have a four-year-old Jersey cow that is 
very hard to milk in her front teats. I 
sent for a teat dilator from a mail-order 
house and that helps, but really makes 
milking worse the next time, as a small 
scab forms between times. The dilator 
has been sterilized each time and used as 
carefully as we could to prevent injury, 


How much 


and two or three 
months later on in the other. He has been 
running in the corn-stalk field all winter, 
but has had hay and grain besides, and 
seems to be healthy in all other ways. 
Can anything be done for this? Oe 

It is extremely doubtful about restoring 
the eyesight in this horse. Rare indeed is 
improvement possible where blindness has 
set in. Animals are similar to the human as 
far as the structure of the eye is concerned; 
few cases of totally impaired vision are cor- 
rected in the human, and these few cases 
usually by operative measures. I can hold 
out no hopes for recovery in this case. 


aq 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Deed by Father to Minor Child 


Can a father make a valid deed of his 
property to a minor child? Can the 
father reserve any interest to himself in 
such a deed? Father, Iowa. 


A deed of the character described .is not 
rendered void by the fact that the grantee 
is under the age of 21 years, nor by the 
further circumstance that it is from father 
to child. If the father owes debts, however, 
a deed to his child without receiving any 
consideration from*,the child would be void- 
able at the option of the creditors, and the 
property could be subjected to the payment 
of the father’s debts. 

If the deed is otherwise valid, the father 
can reserve to himself some interest in the 
property conveyed. For example, he can 
reserve to himself the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the propé#ty during his lifetime. The 
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= | 
| deed, however, once delivered, can not be 
revoked, and if the father is afterward es- 
tranged from the child, he can not take away 
from him anything he has conveyed to him 
in the deed. 
Breach of Warranty in Deed 
A tract of land was conveyed by A to B 
by a deed of general warranty. Several 
vears later it was discovered that before 
| the sale to B the land had been sold-for Ever 
delinquent taxes and had been bought in 
‘ . ug . . 
by C. What redress, if any, has B? At last something really new in 
| Ohio. Farmer. Th 
| Tl ffect of th neral warranty of title machine milking history! e 
1e ete ) e ge pi é 
in the deed is to ens ‘ple B to recover from A wonderful new SURGE Milker! 
the p rch ise price of the land conveyed, if A machine that is making records for 
‘ } has been deprived of the possession of the B i h dared hine 
; land by a third party having a title superior reeders who never dared use a . 
to that of A. B has no action on his war- before. A machine that produces low 
ranty, however, unless he has actually been count, premium priced milk—and does 
: evicted from the premises. Under the cir- it with no more work than you now give 
cumstances stated, I should ne ho B to - to washing milk pails) The Surge is 
quest A to buy in the outstanding tax title, Ww in verythi before it! 
and thus clear up B’s title to the land. CS ea 
a « Only These 4 Rubbers 
Rad; ; To Wash 
adcio Questions Think of that! You men who have fried to keep 
< Answered by H M. Neel old fashioned milkers clean— mark this! Only 
P Answered by Henry M. Neely 4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No long 
- Subst tubes. Noclaws. No places for the milk to lodge 
e ubstitutes f or Antenna and“breed bacteria. Easy to produce Grade 
le My wife has a holy horror of lightning, “A” milk and get premium prices. 
e and I can not convince her that our an- 
4 tenna, being protected by a lightning Mail Coupon For FREE 
‘ arrester and ground switch, really func- 
| tions as a lightning-rod, and is not Demonstration Offer 
. dangerous. I am thinking of getting one 
| ° - ust mail the coupon below—now—and we will install The Sur; 
a of the light-soc ket a i lugs. Are Which is easier Mik ilker complete in your barn—Free—and show you what it will 
t they satisfactory? ., Kansas. kee lean? do on your own cows. No cost or obligation on your part. 
a he a quand dia: Gan oe aie ini to p clean: ag te te ae 
K factory, : Ithough they cut down the volume With The Surge Milk- PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 25-02 ath eding » Chicage, 
) : Fe Red hn a er the milk travels only Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Ca’ Bf tell mo 
considerably. However, a good deal de- 4 inches from Teat to & ail about your special Free Demonstration Offer on the S 
rl pends on the manner in which your house Pail. With other milkers a (Please give this information) 
‘ ~d ave cs 2. < : " it travels through 4 feet a 
is wired. I have tried the same plug in two of curling rubber tubes and twisted = g . . 
= different houses, both built at the same time, claws. te produce ¢ CLEAN milk t Number of cows milked_.---......------ Do you have Electricity?_-.--------. 
” by the same contractor, in the same way. any milker must o 
- And yet the plug worked perfectly in one yy ts, ty DAY, The Sa Ss FENG cnvensseotrocenepeoncsccnsnonannsenneere reheat ea eewe CT 
. house and not at all in the other. Better temptation to slight the job. FO SE ee ae —_ 
buy the plug on a money-back-if-the-plug- 
doesn’t-work agreement with the dealer. 
Another thing you might try (I am 
-— assuming that your set will not operate on a 
e loop) is to put a tin pie-plate, or any other 
yt metal disk, under the telephone—if you have 
. the portable type phone—and connect it to 
a the antenna binding-post of your radio set. 
: This method makes use of the telephone 
nD wiring in the same manner that the plug 
r, makes possible the use of the lighting cir- 
d cuit; like the plug, it is perfectly safe. 
> B-Eliminator or Battery? Denpanstaetitinagent waabedseverwanneny. ti 
ig A lot of my friends have*thrown out their Give tubes one distance loud penker rao wit 
is B” batteries and gotten B-eliminators, single le dial control. Price within reach of all, 
- and I think I shall do the same. Can you $25,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell 
i. tell me which is the best type? G. F., Mass. WAN j ED f epare time ime—evenings. Noselling or radio experi- 
- Better think twice before you change. . Radio Book FREE. Write today—don’t delay. 
es The new type heavy-duty “B” is economical 500 Dissatisfied Farmers F. M. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago 
id and satisfactory in use, and I hear of folks 
who are scrapping their eliminators and 
moing back to batteries, However, if your | | 28d Sons to Stop Renting} | (Guarantees RADIO TUBES 
set drains a “B” battery too rapidly—a plate And begin retailing ing Rawleigh’s Good Health OUT A et tm A LY 
consumption of, say, 18 milliamps or more— Products to Consumers. Start your own busi- Thoria tubes are of the better 
[ think you will find the electrolytic type of ness, $150 to $400 a month and more clear —made to improve reception. Send to 
B-eliminator the most satisfactory and profit made last year by Guldner, Pa., whose day for an entire new set of t 
economical sales were $15,092; Parlow, Wis., sold $18,635; Type 
n : McGraw, Calif., $12,139. Be your own boss. Type 
aq ia Come and go when you please. No selling ex- Send 
rience required. We supply everything— when 
. roducts, Outfit, Sales and rvice Methods. Send 
Health Questions Profits increase every month. No lay off. Steady 
1S yescouns. Lowest ae = pest Ve —_ 
] . complete Service. awle et oikg e 
Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson sacet basiben every where. For particulars, write 
J. B. W.: A persistent itch that seems 
l. : . = 
es to be contagious should receive diligent THE w T. RAWLEIGH C0. 
- attention. Scabies must be thought of. I PT 
~ would suggest using sulphur ointment for DEPT. PN 8718, FREEPORT, ILL. 
aS four nights in suecession, followed by a _ 
a“ warm soapsuds bath. The ointment should 
ah | cover every part of the body except the face 
4. and head. Boil the patient’s clothes and 
: a those that can not be bdiled should be 
nt thoroughly ironed. 
1 
Mrs. H. O., Pa.: Lime water is so inex- 
er pensive that it is almost useless to go to the 
he trouble of making it at home. A pint of it 
an can be secured for five or ten cents at almost = a the latest endord re on radio. Shows 
y- | any drug store, especially if you furnish the yoy oe - cone de ae 
he bottle. Lime water is a saturated solution pee cane, Write letter or pos*- 
| of powdered lime in water. Add enough *inclode name of enether fen. 
MID-WEST M. ©. HOUSE, 1632 Clifton Pk., Dept. 301, cmcaco | BARAWIK CO., 540-565 Monroe St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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vi 
funnin 
jae and closest 
aamer mene can buy, keep J FARM SEEDS,FLOWERs, 
and pay for it practically on VEGETABLES — Tested, 
your own terms in or after 12 §Guaranteed. Prices 
mont 0 Hlowest ever. To interest 


ou we offer Famous 
Reeny Kwilt flower 
garden of over 80 dif- 


ferent va- 
rieties best 
flowers. A 
riot of color 


hs—besides sa t 
$60. If not send it bac’ con 


and beauty 
‘or 10 cents. 





Pour Easy 
Ways to Pay 














and 
save you Big Money. Have highest 
. Timothy, Grass Seeds of 


Clover, 

b 132-pg. and ial prices. 
nde. Ack for eur 15 -pe. cotsliy and specie! Pricer 

back guarantee. Samoles free. 






rite today. 
Clarinda, towa 








Tells how electric method makes 
poultry raising easier, more prof- 
Saves fime, labor, chicks. Send name and 


itable. 


address for this free book. 
Electric Incubator Co., 508 North St.,Greenfield, Ind. 





namo, 
e. letin tells what to do 
TRY 


AM 
Dept. 56 








RICH IN ALITY. LOW IN PRICE. 
FREE PICTORIAL CATALOG TELLS WHY. 
You don't meed to fie up a lot of money weeks in 
advance when ordering here. Special terms, Leading breeds. 


RICH HILL HATCHERY, Box 507 Rich Hill, Mo. 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The kind that lay. Circular free. Write today. 
A. Ec. HAMPTON Box J Pittstown, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS ‘0, EGGS 
Atlow prices. 26 years with America’s most profit- 
able bred ltry, high egg producers, 10,000 
Drises. Big cateleg 2260. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 


TA fine Poultry, Quality Chicks, 
Best Breeds Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Po ne Bantams. 


atalog. 
PION 




















TELFORD, Pa. 
$7.00 an hour actually earned 
by C. H. Mi 


. in spare time selling for the 
largest -to-wearer shoe firm in the world $5.00 val- 
ves at $2 95. Write quick for free particulars. 

THE DOUBLE-WEAR SHOE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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powdered lime to water that a residue is 


present in the bottom. Shake well and let 
it stand for 30 minutes. Pour off the top 
fluid when ready to use. 

J. E, K., Pa.: Your symptoms are sug- 
gestive of increased blood pressure, but your 
physician can ascertain that by instruments. 
If your bowels are not functioning properly, 
. can get an intoxication from absorption 

oisons. Appendix trouble very com- 
monly is a cause. If your appendix is at 
fault, have it removed. Mineral oil each 
night will be serviceable. 

F. B., Pa.: Yeast-cakes are beneficial in 
constipation. They probably cause no ill 
effects Constipation is relieved by ap- 
propriate diet. Figs, dates, prunes and 


, 
ipples serve well in this condition. Citrus 
fruits such as lemons, oranges and grape- 
fruit are beneficial in so-called ‘‘rheumatism.”’ 
Generally speaking, from your symptoms, | 


would suggest eating plenty of fresh fruits 
ind vegetables, and drinking plenty of water. 
Let yffee, tea, cocoa and alcoholic drinks 
alon Eat meat sparingly, and have your 
physician examine your teeth, tonsils and 
sinuses for evidence of infection. 

a €« 


America’s Healthiest! 


Of 





Photo © U. & U. 


Jeannette Rushing, Mississippi, and 

Alberta Hoppe, Iowa, tied for first 

place in national 4-H club girls’ 

health contest. Warren Griffin, Ken- 

tucky, was chosen as the healthiest 
y 


. a 


Farm Opinion Sectional 


Continued from page 8 
There is no use in arguing with these 
folks, particularly if it has to be done by 
mail. We shall not make the attempt, but 
will simply repeat what we have said 
before: 

Our purpose and intention is to get the 
real views of farmers. We do not care 
whether the Straw Vote supports our own 
editorial beliefs and convictions or not. 

The vote is being taken only among 
bona fide farmers, chiefly on R. F. D. 
routes. 

The questions asked are intended to be 
fair. 

They express with sufficient accuracy 
the essentials of the McNary-Haugen idea 
and tariff reduction. 

The questions are necessarily short. 
They are amplified-and explained, accord- 
ing to a printed explanation sheet, by our 
representatives who are taking the votes. 
(Our critics do not seem to be able to get 
this point through their heads.) 

If anybody thinks he can state these 
questions more accurately or fully in 24 


words, go ahead and try. If successful, we 
will change the questions instanter. 

Our men are under rigid instructions not 
to influence the vote in any way whatever. 

The figures furnish their own internal 
evidence that the Straw Vote records the 
real views of farmers. It is, in our opinion, 
substantially correct. 
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Livestock Outlook for 1927 


Continued from page 9 


or 21% per cent, in hog marketing for the 
year ending November 1, 1927. 

If correct, this means the 
slaughtering since 1920-21. 

My own observation, which has been 
rather extensive in Illinois and Iowa, does 
not confirm this forecast. There appear 
larger supplies of shotes and of fall pigs on 
farms than I have seen for several years. 
The prevalence of cholera early last fall 
tends to confirm this belief, because 
cholera losses are only severe, as a rule, 
when hogs are numerous on the farm. 
Sows bred for fall pigs were bred before 
the corn failure was known. 

I naturally hesitate to discredit the 
wide sources of information which the 
Department of Agriculture possesses, but 
I incline to the opinion that 1927 will 
market as many ‘as and perhaps a few 
more hogs than last year. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and lambs on feed or available for 
feeding are greater than last year and 
probably greater than in any season since 
1920-21. Inshipments of feeding lambs 
are sharply increased, and lecal sheep 
supplies are increasing. Nebraska and 
Colorado will feed less, but states east of 
the Missouri River decidedly more. The 
number of sheep visible on Iowa farms is 
surprisingly large. This change in dis- 
tribution will tend to heavier marketing 
in the early winter, and smaller receipts 
next spring. 

The question of demand for meat turns 
upon the continuance of present industrial 
activity and full employment. 

There seems nothing in sight to suggest 
any material curtailment of buying power 
and choice food demand of the industrial 

opulation. Therefore, with supplies 

ikely to rule moderate to perhaps a little 

smaller than last year, and demand con- 

tinuing upon the current earning ability of 

our industrial population, the probabilities 

seem to me to favor another year of 
satisfactory meat prices, 
c « 


Henry Jensen, Saunders county, Nebr., 
always harrows his wheat twice in the 
spring, and he gets big yields. He says 
that the hagrowing saves moisture, ki Is 
weeds and cultivates. In a wet year the 
benefit from harrowing may not be no- 
ticeable, but in dry years the profit is 
always seen at threshing time. H, 
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Pup (eying tu 
must awful strong. 


He swims 
so fast with that big stone on his 
back” 
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Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Meroeae ont ZC 


Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.30,Meunt Morris, I, 


Free-Conkeys Poultry & Book 


New Edition! 80 pages of information on 

of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells — — All ae id 
ens healthy and make them pay. a besinser or 
® professional, Conkey’s Book is ee dollars 

Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

THE G. E. CONKEY co. sd Cievelend, Chie 


BABY CHICKS Setter svete, 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert trained and educated by 
Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG porewen 





fells about our pedigreed males and epeciel xs s. Also util- 
ity stock. Write today. Our prices are ri 
Wolf Ha‘ching & Breeding C Co., Box 9, Gib: . Ohio 






sak © Huck, — se “Proti 14 


A pwe | a sturdy, selected chicks. 
E ~s CHICKS § reeders carefully chosen 4 
4 Seal Sialist trained at State University. $1.00 

pe r 100 chicks books your order. Write for Fostoria, free 


A ee, 
FOSTORIA Eta Fostoria Hatchery, Dept. 1, Fostoria, 


ACCREDITED 23%, am CHICKS 


BED Se nae 

Yes sir, we have them. , fluffy chicks hatched from 

well matured State Inspec - " stoek, tested and bred for 

high egg production. Colored, illustrated catalog Free. 
INDSOR, mM 


RUSK FARMS BOX 343 wi ISSOURI 











Ss. RUPP’S** 


CERT-o- ULb. is aoe 


ery, Write today 
dering CHICK 
inc., Box 72 


CHICKS FROM RECORD FLOCKS 


Every Erlay chick has a high flock record behind it. Every 
breeder ‘‘Ohio Accredited Production under supervision 











of experts trained and authorized by Ohio State University. 
Special matings headed by pedigreed males. Write for full 
information. ERLAY POULTRY FARMS, E. Winter St., Deleware, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS "WEtiar 
THEN INVEST 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocketbook. Pedi- 
greed males and selected females make chicks of finest 
juality. Free poultry book and catalog.. We will help you 
with your poultry problems. 
Cooperative Breeding & Hatching Co., Sox 138. Tire, Ohie Ome 


”"Pioneé ft 


iller ® Missouri Acedt. ehic! 
back of them. From flocks with Sy | wort records. 
10% 7 a Write for catalog and 
pictures of leading varieties, also special offer. 
MULLER HATCHERIES, Box ‘588, Lancaster, Mo. 


BECK Ss ae 


isk -ielate 


Senet BABY CHICKS “- 










few cents a week to o te. jar Free, 
@.L. Beck. Drawor2! Sullivan. Wis. 


“STURDY BUILT CHICKS” 


from prize winning blood lines and inspected 

‘ flocks. 12,000 individually picked breeders. More 

Y value without additional cost —extra quality 
chicks. Write for FREE catalogue. 

F AIRF IELD HATCHERY, Bex 522, Lancaster, Ohie 


EVE R LAY Lecnorns (> 


The beautiful business ben! Wond winter lay- 
ers. Big white eggs. World ore Amen). 
= Egg nt est Greatest Winners New 

Chicago ardy, vigorous mene; 

Eggs, Chicks, etc., shipped satay, Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM “Box 3 a Portiand, ind. 


[>= \SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS] 


IMPROVE YOUR FL with Chicks from 























ffeeviont Laying Strains jes. Heavy 


bud ‘Ore. “Batt, Wh. Hoe coe om bore. whe oe 
fadelpeea, i 


ite Watery, Dente. m. 
KS 


horns, _-i%, Ba. 
Rocks, famous foundation strains. Big n new ia 
structive chick book free. Save 


Silver Ward Hatchery, ‘Box 35, Leeland. 


SUPER- TEST acéncorren CHIX 


| per 100 books order. Leading varities. Trap-nest and 














official contest layers. Super quality at hatchery prices. 
Copyrighted, illustrated book in colors, Free 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box712,Pleasant Hill, Mo, 


LANCASTER QUALITY CHICKS 


Are from a culbet, tj eee producti nd Standard 
quality. e culle s to give 

sturdy chicks. WRITE FOR OUR RvecReeb ice CAE: 
ALO It tells all about our chicks. 

Lancaster Farms Hatchery, Route 22, Lancaster, Ohio 


OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS 
Pure-bred chicks from Ohio foored ee ae» 3. Festosid. 
Live delivery gosrantest: $13; 
Barred Rock, Wh. Rock, R. I. Reds, “sie: splack be ;, Wh. 
Wyandottes, $16; White Pekin Ducklings, $30; eavy 
Mixed, $12. ‘Order from this ad or write for catalog. 
Souder’s ideal Hatchery, Box C, Bucyrus, Ohio 
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More Egg Money | 








Is the Male Half the 
Flock? 


Continued from page 76 











are a few fundamental points which must 
be considered in the selection of a poultry 
sire. The first of these characteristics is 
pedigree. I know some people feel that we 
umans sometimes stress pedigrees too 
much, that each one of us is essentially 
what we make of ourselves and our oppor- 
tunities, and that it doesn’t much matter 
who our great grandfather might have 
been. However, we can never get away 
from the fact that we are what we are, 
at least in part, because. heredity has 
shaped us through the generations which 
have gone before us. 

The cockerel is the result of the gen- 
erations of layers or non-layers, as the 
case may be, and their mates, which have 

receded him. If his ancestors, especially 

is immediate ancestors, have had those 
characteristics and qualities which have 
made them known as economical and 
efficient layers or producers, the chances 
are more in his favor that he, too, will 
possess those qualities and pass them on 
to his progeny. I believe that poultry- 
breeders who are really trying to improve 
their flock averages year by year are all 
coming to the use of pedigreed sires now- 
adays. I could take you with me to scores 
of poultry-breeding plants on which the 
only breeding cockerels to be used during 
this coming season are pedigreed birds, 
most of them costing considerable money 
to secure, but all considered cheap be- 
cause of the greatly increased quality of 
the pullets which will be forthcoming on 
those plants next fall. 


What the Pedigree Should Tell 


The pedigree should give the egg pro- 
duction for pullet year of the male’s dam, 
and the pullet egg record of the paternal 
granddam; those two records are most 
essential. If egg records of more of the 
ancestral hens can be secured, so much 
the better. It is most useful and helpful 
if the pedigree also gives something as to 
the chick-producing propensities of the 
dam and possibly the granddam. Some 
hens are notable egg-layers, but notoriously 
bad chick-producers. I know this in- 
formation is *% rarely available, but 
if it is there, elps tremendously to 
establish the seobeiie breeding value of 
the male bird in question. Again, if the 
pedigree ‘indicates in addition the egg- 
producing, and possibly the chick-pro- 
ducing, capacities of sisters of the male 
bird whose pedigree is being examined, 
this is still better. The pares should 
also indicate the age of the bird, the 
identity of his sire, and the mating ‘from 
which he came. I know perfectly well that 
we have no great supply of perfectly pedi- 
greed cockerels in this country as yet, but 
we are doing a lot toward providing them 
each year. 

igree can not make up for weakness 
in the individual. Many a good cockerel, 
according to the papers back of him, 
must be climinated because he is not a 
good standard individual himself. It 
may be the outcropping of weak charac- 
teristics from some ancestral generation 
which are brought to appentneee by the 
peculiar combination which his parental 
generation brought together, or it may be 
the result of unfortunate mistakes in the 
management under which the individual 
has been reared. Therefore, let it be 
understood that the cockerel 
must be strong, vigorous and a reasonably 
good representative of his breed and type, 
if he is to be used in the breeding-pens. 
A poor individual, however well pollgrend. 
should be eliminated. 
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squas Boos FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by -_ 
iions. No matter where you live you 
raise and ship squabs to your advantage. W We 
os ~ 8 everywhere on 3 months 
Wri once for twe free 1927 evel 
books Leluung how to , it. You wnt be ey 
k is 40 pages beautifully ted in colors 82 engen. 
No obligation. Ask for Book No. Three one Book No. Four. 
Address PLY ROCK COMPANY, 


MOUTH 
300 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. Est. 25 years 











SEND v0 MONEY SLE CHICKS 


Just mail Bon a ote. ae ip C. O. D. and guarantee 
ive iv of sturdy, 
rom Sealthe bred-to-| to-lay flocks: Wh.. r. and Buf lee. 


borne 13¢; Bd. ond Wh Mane: R. 1. Rede, As l4ec; pe tes, 
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ALL ABOUT CHICKS 
Our big catalog tells all about our 
Ohio Accredited chicks. Every breed- 
er banded. Prices reasonable. Every 
chick guaranteed. Find out about 
our chick guarantee =o, me rs can't lose! 
HOYVTVILLE HATH 











iful, Wondertul, Winter 
var 265-331 : 
| meron faa thet hicks. Reon ica Steet 
n 
now. ivery when wanted. Valuable Gx hind 
Hertinre Com Gran ' View Poultry Farm, Box 26, 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 

= r7 and ge p Rabeing. 

PIGEONS. Write ! Ei 
FRANK FOY, bu 3, Clinton,lows 


- WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS — 


sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. Low 
epaid prices. Shipped anywhere c. o. d. and teed. 
Fiatching eggs, cockerels, pullets. hens, ogg bred 27 years. 
Winners at * eg. contests. Write for 
special price bulletin. 6&8. 8. FERRIS, 699 Union, Grand Moe 



















let us send you this 


BIG CHICK CAT. 
Zolig oll shout cng OHI OHIO ACCRED CCREDI 


suthorised bs 0} by Gi pie basa 
Seuth Keaton 


BABY CHICKS 


coat 


WE we ews *onte 
WORTH 
onto a i diene 





CHICKS from flocks selected and inapocted rts 

wales and suthoriaed by Ohio a tn iversity. “Tne 
ft mare TE cone 

TZAPPLE WATCHERY, ‘Box 95, ono. 
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Sen 7: _ 
64 BREEDS en 
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Guabie {oo-peee Pah coe free. 
F. Neubert Co., Box827, Manksto, Minn. 
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A Pure-bred. W: 0. D. 
Poultry Dept. of 
. W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 
PRICES on te 
€» Lay chicks. 15 years of cus- 
tomers in 48 states. 12 State 
Accredited. Tlustrated 
BOOTH POULTRY 7 














THE FARM JOURNAL 





N ear of pop-corn 61 years old! Can 
you beat it? S. W. Seagrave, Ux- 
bridge, Mass., wrote that he had it, 


and to disprove all doubt, mailed it to the 


Odd Mention Editor. Will it pop? 5. W 
says it will, and that he has a whole barrel 
of it. ‘‘I raised this corn in 1865,”’ he writes. 


If February gives much snow, 
summer it doth foreshow. 


fir 


} 
side 


A farmer living near us slid down th« 
of a haymow and stuck the 
handle of a fork into his body. 
Everybody supposed that would 
be the last of him, and he did 
come near dying, but recovered 
and lived a number of years. | 
But he never slid down a hay- 
mow again without looking to 
see if a pitchfork were standing | \ 
there. A good thing for us all | 
to remember is not to put forks [ 
by’ the side of a haymow with | 1 ¥ 
the tines down, or up, either. 


February is shorter than any 
‘other month. Oddly enough, 
this is partly due to the vanity 
of an old Roman emperor. It 
was Julius Caesar who reformed 
the troublesome old calendars | 
and invented “leap year.” He | 
also ordered that the year 
should begin in January instead 
of March, as it had. Then, as 
the old month Quintilis, or fifth 
month, was his month, he gave 
it his own name, which we now 
have converted into July. His 
successor, Augustus, still fur- 
ther improved the calendar and 
decided to name his own month 
—the sixth—after himself. Thus 
we get August. But Augustus 
found that Julius’s month had 
more days than his, and he 
wouldn’t stand for a thing like 
that. So just at haphazard, he 
stole one day from another 
month and added it to his own, 
and the shortened month hap- 
a to be February. Every 
eap year, we add an extra day 
to poor little February, in an 
attempt to bring up its batting average. 

Emeralds are now the fad, and for the 
best specimens, $6,000 per carat is paid. 
Diamonds are relatively cheap—the finest 
quality diamond can be bought for only 

2,500 per carat. 


Some Snow! 














Ever since we told of the number of 





think 
I have a sister Rose. 


stam 


165,000 people 


In the past 20 years, 
It pays 


have been killed by automobiles. 
to stop, look and listen. 

Goats are certainly coming to the front 
—butting in, as it were—and the latest, 
name for their milk is vitality milk. This, 
as you know, is said to be 
especially valuable to sick 
infants and to men and 
women with stomach troub- 











les. Goat’s. milk, when 
goats and milk are prop- 
erly handled, has no more 
odor than cow’s milk. 


Few people realize how 
our bobbed-haired beauties 
upset trade. It is said that 
establishments engaged 
primarily in the produc- 
tion of hair work, such as 
wigs, switches, etc., showed 
in 1925 a decrease of 45.9 
per cent in the value of 








Some years ago this photograph was sent to us, but 
n issi When 

gets this deep, you are buried in for weeks. 
was the deepest snow you ever saw on the level? 


the name a address were missing. 


the productions, as com- 
pared with 1923, When 
girls start letting it grow 
again, everything will be 
O. Kx. 


snow 


What 


It puzzles me that they should 


Perhaps some day I'll under- 


In some way or another, 
But all I really want tonight, 
Is just my darling Mother. 
, Ruth E. Chamberlin 





Che reindeer industry in Alaska promises pumpkins raised on one vine by T. O. 
t ‘come an important factor in the future Connor of Tennessee, Our Folks have been 
development of the territory It is a com- sending in some other records. Rev. 8. H. 
paratively recent undertaking and as a Bartlett, of Pennsylvania, raised 57 pump- 
commercial enterprise dates back only a kins, weighing 285 peunds, on one vine this 
few years. The original stock of 1,280 season and what have not been made into 
animals imported from Siberia about 25 pies are now in his cellar. Herbert Col- 
years ago has increased to about 350,000, burn, of Maryland, raised 56 pumpkins 
distributed throughout the territory in 110 from one little seed. W. A. Holder, of In- 
herds. diana, reports a volunteer pumpkin vine 
bearing 35 pumpkins, 28 of them 
ed Tf aioe eee meee i |) Geen weighing from 19% to 25 
j: Sa AT Se [ pounds. J. 8. Root, of Virginia, 
Y, ZINC. | - oe C 7 ae one pumpkin vine with 17 
S/T | ‘ HAS —— -S > pumpkins onit. Eleven weighed 
zy Keni} \ AAHustery { 311 pounds. All 17° weighed 
, “ e | | ar 
84 om , UL) | = | 435 pounds. 
% IK ~ | o } New trap wanted: The Na- 
wy 2 , / tional Association of Fur Indus- 
| ZA tote when Mother's dearest | try, located at 370 Seventh 
riend, } - _ > - 
Wey Aunt Jo, came over here, _ Avenue, New York City, offers a 
Wa | She looked at me and laughing, {| $10,000 prize fora trap that will 
mt | , . ay mene and kill fur ec in a 
Wd Then Bate) cnid, “Wier sec, } humane manner wit nout harming 
i that’s so, the pelts. The American Hu- 
I had forgot her, quite.” | mane Association, Albany, N. Y., 
a —Se said, “The blessed | is managing this competition, 
) y It doesn't seem just right.” ; and will be glad to communicate 
is y I really don’t know what they with any one seriously interested 
= mean, and also will receive completed 
| & I didn’t break my nose. entries in the competition. 


Strange things happen. At 
the time of-a big wind a man 
out in the yard milking a cow 
was surprised when the breeze 
took his cow away from him 
and landed her in an adjoining 
field, leaving him sitting on 
the milking-stool with his pail 
between his legs. 


South Africa has invited the 
i poultry-breeders of the world to 

enter hens at Port Elizabeth 
/ on May 1, 1927, in a big egg-lay- 
| ing contest, to last 48 weeks 
from that date, Breeders of 
thoroughbred poultry from all 
over the world will be given an 
opportunity to display the egg- 
laying ability of their fowls, at 
this third South African Inter- 
national Egg-Laying Contest. In ghe con- 
test last year, many chickens from England 
and Australia were entered, and they hope 
this year to receive some from poultry- 
raisers in America. 
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Pig: “Ha! ha! That guy wears a ring 
in his nose, too. Guess he must’ve been 
in somebody else’s business’”’ 
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“Average175 Acres Farm 
30 Acres Orchard Bring 
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Missouri, made a thorough Farm Business Survey of his 
county—one very much like thousands of others all over 
America. Listen to the FACTS he discovered! 

“Figures show that the average land income of the average 
farm—175 acres—was $3.62, (Three dollars and sixty-two cents), 
per acre per year net. 

“On the other hand, one 60-acre apple orchard operated by its 
owner produced $400.00, (Four hundred dollars), an acre gross and 
$250.00, (Two hundred and fifty dollars), an acre net during 
the year. 

“Another 20-acre orchard returned $100.00, (One hundred 
dollars), net an acre to the landlord, even though he had the 
orchard leased on a share basis. 

‘‘From records over the past 15 years, apple growers agree that 
one can get an average year-by-year net income of $100.00, (One 
hundred dollars), an acre per year from a well-cared-for orchard. 

“The average 175-acre farm, growing corn, grain, etc., will 
show a net income of about $635.00, (Six hundred and thirty-five 
dollars), a year. THE AVERAGE INCOME FROM 30 ACRES OF 


Ag 


Gs S. McDaniel, County Farm Agent, Buchanan Co., 
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age Farm Crops Net $3.62 a hes 


Orchards Yield $100.00 per Acre per Year!” 
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Crops Yield $635 a Year- 
Owner $3000 Aan ally!” 
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ORCHARD WILL SHOW A NET INCOME GUY s. sMeDANIEL 
Dollars), A he (Three Thousand oupt? so. fo. 


Farmers Must Diversify Crops 
To Get Better Annual Profits 


Diversification is the solution of the farm income problem. 
Sticking to just corn, wheat or stock is pure folly. It is “putting all 
your eggs in one basket.” 

Farmers are planting good orchards on at least part of their land. 
Farm owners are insisting that their renters, or managers, set out 
orchards on spare acres. And the beauty of orcharding is that often 
poor, hillside or run-down land proves excellent for fruit raising. 

Knowing that the demand for and market prices paid for high 
quality apples and other fruit are going up, while the prices received 
for common varieties of fruit, (like Ben Davis apples, for instance), 
are going lower down each season, shrewd farmers are planting only 
the best varieties. They are setting out apples like 


2 Mighty Interesting 
Books 
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| C. E. Hallbauer, Ill. Farmer 


Makes $373.96 
| Sales Per Week— 
| Has Been With Us 
15 Years 


Golden Delicious, Stark Red Delicious 


and our other ‘‘Selected Strain’’ varieties. 


STARKING is our New $6,000.00 Blood Red 
Stark Delicious Bud Sport from a limb of a 
Genuine Original Tree Strain Stark Delicious. 
STARKING is the sensation of the apple world. 


Because STARKING apples color weeks earlier 
than Delicious, they can be picked while still hard, 
HALLBAUER, (though colored all over) crisp, full of juice, and 
ILLINOIS, a 


Cc. Zz 
| Perry Co., 
farmer who 15 years ago 

decided to sell Stark 
| Trees ‘‘on the side,”’ is 
| now giving nearly all of 


or mealy—retaining full juice and crispness. 


Seeds of Stark’s 


average of $373.96 per 
week! 

YOU may be able todo as 
well. InsellingStark Trees 
you are working for the 
OLDE NURSERIES 
IN AMERICA — AND 
THE LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD. Consequently, 
you are RESPECTED. 
You are PAID WEEKLY 
and you will like the work. 
Write us at once because sell- 
ing season is now atits height! 


The wonderful tomato that bears big crops wnen 


of Famous Movie Queen, Janet Gaynor, on cover. 


Address Box 612 











Trade Mark Reg. 
— our Sensational, NEW Blood-Red Stark Delicious, Stark’s 
Grimes Golden, Stark King David, Stayman Winesap 


will keep until late Spring without ever getting dry 


Send Coupon or Postcard TO-DAY for full facts 
about STARKING and all our leading fruit varieties. 


his time to this work. Jn 
6 weeks, he sold $2243.80 
worth of Stark Trees—an “‘Blight-Resister”’ Tomato 


kinds wilt and fail. Just check FREE SEED Square on 
Coupon at bottom of this ad. Also, ask for beautifulNEW \ 
1927 STARK SEED CATALOG, with natural color photo 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES \ 
Largest In World—Oldest In America y, 
at LOUISIANA, MO., for 111 Years & St. or R-FD...............0sceeee ce neces Diticisicdetiakies ° 

















. Double - Life 


\ 


Send me FREE Books 


checked below: 
Send me FREE NEW 1927 
FRUIT TREE BOOK. 


C) Send me FR 

STARK SEED CATALOG. 
‘ Send me NEW PRICE INFORMA- 

TION ON STARE Se tana - 

AL SHADE TREES. SHR S, HE ES, 
ROSE BUSHES, ETC. 
Send me FREE 5 SEEDS of STARK’S 
*“BLIGHT-RESISTER'’ TOMATOES. 


Tanag plant... ...--seese08 .... trees this Spring. 
. @tate kind and sumber) 


other 
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Henderson’s 
Invincible 


Giant Waved Ast 
sters 


Spencer 
Sweet Peas 


Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts for Cash 


This special collection of Henderson’s 
Tested Seeds comes to you enclosed 
in a coupon envelope, which, emptied 
and returned to us, will be accepted 
as 25 cents cash payment on any 
order of a dollar or over. 


HENDERSON’S 








SPECIAL OFFER 


1927 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Tested Seeds 
—only 10c 


AIL the coupon with only 10 cents, and we will mail you 
“Everything for the Garden,’’ Henderson’s new seed 


catalogue, together with the Henderson specialty offer 
of 6 packets of our tested seeds. 


These 6 packets are all seeds of our own introductions, and are 
among our most famous specialties — Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Radish; — Invincible 
Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. These, like all Henderson’s seeds, are tested seeds. 


Many of the accepted methods of testing seeds were originated 
by Peter Henderson three generations ago. These methods im- 
proved by 80 years of experience still safeguard the standard 


quality of Henderson’s seeds. 


Everything for the Garden 


This is a book of 204 pages, with 16 beautiful color 
plates, 64 pages of rotogravure, and over a thousand illus- 
trations from actual photographs of the results from 


Henderson’s seeds. 


It offers many special collections 
of vegetable seeds arranged so 
as to give a continuous supply 
of fresh vegetables throughout 
the Summer, and collections of 
flower seeds especially arranged 
for harmony of color and con- 
tinuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden book, 
and should be in the hands of 
every lover of the garden beauti- 


ful or bountiful—Clip the Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish 











coupon now! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue and 6 

packets of famous tested seeds, in coupon envelope. 


Name 


Address 


City 


ci. 35-37 Cortlandt St. 
New York 





Big Boston 
Lettuce 











Ponderosa Tomato 














